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Six LETTERS. to a FRIEND, 


ON THE 


LIFE m VOGWUR. 


|  Deth he not ſpeak parables ? Exck. 


ä 


Lady . 


MA DPA, 
= UR Ladyſhip's character is ſo well known, that the 
public would blame me, if I preſented not theſe 


papers to You, who can ſo readily put them into the 
hands of thoſe who want them molt. 


You will, probably, aſk, why The CeExTAvur is pre- 
fix'd as a title to hem? The men of pleajure, the licen- 
tious, and proſligate, are the ſubject of theſe letters; and 
an ſuch, as in the fabled Centaur, the brute runs away 
with the man : therefore I call them Centaurs. And far- 
ther, I call them Centaurs ut fabulous, becauſe by their 
ſcarce half-human conduct, and character, that enigma- 
tical and purely ideal figure of the antients, is not un- 
riddled only, but realized. 

Your Ladyſhip's curioſity is great; and you, poſſibly, 
are willing to know what account Antiquity gives of the 
family, or rather breed, of the Centaurs. It is as follows: 

Ot the Centaurs the moſt celebrated was CH1RON. 


He was a great botaniſt; and our bitter herb Centory 


takes its name from him. lic thought all herbs bitter, 
becauſe, being very amorous, he could not find any a- 
mong{t them, that could abate the tever in his blood: and 
he left a complaint in the Greek language to that pur- 
poſe; which Ovid, ſick of the ſame diſeaſe, has traulla? 
ted, and tranſmitted to poſterity in his works. 

But he was not only a botaniſt, but a great maſter of 
muſic: he compoſed an exquiſite piece of harmony for 
young Achilles his pupil, which charm'd Deidamia to his 
embraces ; by whom he had Pyrrhus, in the court of her 
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father Nicomedes, a little before he dropp'd his pett.- 
coats, and put on his boots for the Trojan war. But 
what will endear to your Ladyſhip Chiron's memory 
hey ond any the moſt renown'd in ſtory, is, that he was 
not only the venerable father of Operas, but was alſo the 
ſon of a Maſquerade; the very firſt of thoſe nume- 
rous ſons, with which that prolific entertainment has 
ſiacc multiplied mankind. 

It happened thus: Saturn, falſe to his good wife 
Ops, had an intrigue with Phillyra. Sceing, one day, 
his injur'd ſpouſe coming to diſturb their intimacy, 
for eſcape, he turn'd himſelt into an Hor $sE ; which oc- 
cafioncd the noble equeſtrian figure of Chiron, his ſon. 

This, Madam, was the very firſt of Maſquerades. 
You ſec the virtucus occaſion, and the landable fruits o: 
it. Jupiter's maſquerading in the form ofa BULL, was 
long after. Europe takes its name from Eu ROA, with 
whom he ran away in that ſhape. And your friend Ciodtus 
ſays, that, probably, we celebrate Hoxxtp MasQuet- 
RADES in memory of it. This is the recorded origin 
of that nofturnal aſſembly; and, indeed, it is evident to 
common ſenſe, that the Maſquerade had never exiſted, 
but for its then accidental, and ſince eſtabliſhed, ſubſer- 
viency to love. 

Theſe, you will ſay, are wild fables; but they are not 
without their morals. This fable of Saturn, and Ops, 
means, that, jealous ConSCIENCE, the ſoul's law- 
ſul wife, will ever diſturb licentious pleaſure 3 and that 
there is no means of eſcaping the perſecution, but by 
becoming quite brutal in it. This, and the following ex- 
planations of the myſtical part of antiquity, have been 
overlooked by former Commentators, though Bacon. 
was among chem. 

There is a ſecond moral in the preſent fable. Chiron, 
Madam, was a man, as much, 1 mean, as the gayer part. 
of your acquaintance. Why then is he repreſented as a 
Centaur? For two reaſons. He was, as ] have ſaid before, 
the fon of Saturn, and a very lewd old fellow. Repreſenting 
him as a Centaur, fignifies, that beings of origin truly ce- 
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leſtial, may debaſe their nature, forfcit their character, 
and fink themſelves, by licentiouſneſs, into perfect beaſts. 

Secondly, it hgnifics, that the reſt of the ſpecies, the ſo- 
ber part of mankind, prejudiſed by the abandoned manners, 
of ſuch men, may naturally imagine, that they hear them 
neighing after their wives, and daughters: galloping with 
more than human haſte after temptations; and, there- 
fore, rather iaſolently prancing on four legs, than de- 
cently content with two. This, probably, is the mean- 
ing : firſt, becauſe prejudice greatly hurts our diſcernment, 
and transforms objects excecdingly. Secondly, becauſc 
all allow that a Centaur is a mere creature of the i::7+ 
Etnation. 

But though Chiron was the moſt celebrated, yet he 
was not the moſt ancient, of our mythological cavalry. 
Ixion was a primitive man of pleaturc ; a gallant of 
Juno, and much in favour. Jupiter, leſs in his intereſt, 
interpoſed a cloud in her ſtead, which not long aftcr was 
brought to bed of the firſt Centaurs. From that hour 
Tuno commenced a ſcold; and in that character Virgil 
makcs her ſwear, that if the can't find friends in heaven, 
ſhe will ranſack hell for them. 

The amour of 1xion imports, the great height of our 
expectation, and as great depth of our diſappointment, . 
in illicit love. And Jupiter's interpoſing the cloud, in- 
umates, that Heaven decrees this diſappointment; and 
that therefore it i- madneſs to flatter ourſclves with hopes 
of the contrary. The table would farther teach us, that 
our imagination, fired by paſſion, impoſes not only on 
our underſt: · dings, but our very ſenſes, which take clouds 
for goddeſſes; and adore darkneſs, as divine. 

You ſee, Madam, that gallantry is hereditary in this 
illuſtrious Horſe, 1 ſhould ſay STABL K: that, therefore, 
continence may be conſtrued as an argumeut of baſtardy. 
Who then can blame your gay friends for being loth to 
be baſtardized, and gifinherited; to loſe honour, patri- 
mony, and miſtreſs, together ? 

They keep clear of this imputation : but there is one 
particular, that ſpeaks not ſo much in theis favour ; but 
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rather calls their legitimacy in queſtion. How comes it 
to paſs, that the poſterity of cloud-begotten fires ſhould 
be ſo cloudleſs a generation, that not one ſpot of ſtupi- 
dity can be found about them ? 

But though /potleſs in this point, they are not ſo in 
another; which may ſet all right again. Deianira, as 
a charm to regain the love of her huſband Hercules, 
who was gone aſtray after Omphale, Queen of Lydia, 
ſent him a ſhirt dipped in the blood of the Centaur Neſ- 
fus. But inſtead of anſwering her honeſt end, it gave him a 
diſtemper ſo virulent, that it proved mortal. To balance 
the diſadvantage above, ſome ſay, this diſtemper, at cer- 
tain ſeaſons, ſtill runs in his race. Others rob our mo- 
dern Centaurs of that credit; imputing their diſorder to 
another cauſe. And, indeed, the preſent ſtory tells us, 
that ladies may convey ſomewhat elſe, when they mean 
only to make a preſent of their love. 

But worſe than diſfemper is to be feared. You know, 
Madam, Ixion's remarkable puniſhment; but, probably, 
not the full import of it. Jupiter, for the father's ſake, 
deteſting his whole poſterity, deſigned Ixion's wheel, 
not only as an emblem of their endleſs rotation in unal- 
tered circles of preſent pleaſures; but alſo, as a prophecy 
of their future pains ; and an exact repreſentation of that 
rack, which, Prudes ſay, they deſerve for their family- 
feats. 

And now, Madam, all things conſidered, have I named 
them wrong ? I have named them, as moſt men of antient 
renown were, from their perſonal qualities, and exploits: | 
If you ſtill think me to blame, I flatter m.elf you will 
change your mind, when you have read the letters fol- 
lowing. 

This addreſs to your Ladyſhip, will my ſober readers 
ſay, is itſelf a Centarr, of the Pegaſean kind, in which 
the untamed imagination has too much run away with 
the judgment, and carried it to enormous heights. If 
your Ladyſhip will venture, however, to be my fellow- 
traveller, I promiſe to carry you ſafely to an eminence in 


Fairy land, from whence you ſhall ſurvey the moſt fur 
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priſing and amuſing ſcene. To comply with your taſte, 
it ſhall even be a ludicrous one. Your favourite Cen- 
taurs ſhall be permitted to intrude even into the moſt ſo- 
lemn groves of ſacred meditation. Their groteſque fi- 
gures ſhall continually meet your eye, where you the leaſt 
expect, and where the ſevere critic and the prude (all 
but Centaureſſes are Prudes with you) will be moſt ſcan- 
dalized to find them. 

As a pledge of this promiſe, accept of my Frontiſpiece. 
It offers a ſketch which your Ladyſhip, who know our 
Centaur's ſecret accompliſhments better than I do, may 
employ a better hand to perfect. 

The ſtatutes of the renowned are ſet up in public, to 
kindle honeſt emulation. In moſt anticnt ſchools of wiſe 
dom were the buſts, or portraits, of the wiſe. What, 
Madam, if, for your modern academy, Hogarth ſhould 
draw a Centaur, not, as uſual, with his bow and arrow, 
but (what will hit my mark as well) with Harlequin's 
ſabre by his ſide ; in a party-coloured jacket of pictured 
cards, a band of muſic before, a ſcaramouch-daemon be- 
hind him ; a weathercock on his head, a rattle in his 
hand, the decalogue under his feet; and, for the benefit 
of your ſcholars, a label ont of his mouth, inſcribed, as 
was the temple of Apollo, with Tu S. ocevly, in letters 
of gold [In MF, know thyſelf}; they, your ſcholars, will 
take it in the truc philoſophic ſenſe, and wonder how it 
came into the mouth of ſo ridiculous, and, to them, ſo 
forcign a monſter. 

As your Ladyſhip's aſſembly, of all our hyppodromes, 
is the moſt renowned, I hope you will favourably accept 
the wholeſome provender 1 ſend you. It is of an anti- 
circean nature; and may, poſhbly, turn your monſters 
into men. ; 

But I detain you: it is SUNDAY NIGHT; and I hear 
a whole ſtring of your high- bred, unbridled, colts coming 
in full career; with a blaze in their forcheads, to outbra- 
zen my rebukes; and a ſpring in their heels, to bound, 
High at your balls. 

Quadrupedante putrem ſonitu quatit ungula Compute 
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This, Madam, you underſtand better than they. But 
you begin to frown, as you always do at praiſe. Fear 
not; not one word of compliment ſhall you have from 
me during our whole journey. I ſhall carry you at firſt 
a heavy trot through rough unbeaten ways, entertaining 
you unpolitely, with diſcourſe quite foreign to your way 
of thinking ; ſuch as paſſed in correſpondence between 
me and a friend that would equally deſpiſe and be de- 
ſpiſed among fuch as you think yours. In the progreſs 
of our travels (which I muſt honeſtly tell you, will only 
touch upon, not terminate in, Fairy-land) I ſhall carry 
you into an unknown country, where every thing is real, 
bright, and-tranſporting. If there, compelled by the 
force of ſovereign truth, I ſhould not only aſſert, but con- 
vincingly prove, that you are of rank more than impe- 
rial, and preſent you with an unflattering glaſs, in which, 
notwithſtanding, your own form ſhall appear with all the 
charms of an angel But ſome breathing-time is ne- 
ceflary to prepare for ſuch an arduous expedition. 
Therefore, I diſmount for the preſent, and ſay no more. 


Iam, MADAM, Cc. 
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INFIDELITY. 


' DEAR SIR, 


AKE no apology for your requeſt; the 
M world is your apology. The occaſion calls 

louder on me, than my friend can poſſibly 
do; and robs me of the credit of having my com- 
pliance owing intirely to your deſire. Alarmed at 
our reigning paſſion for PLEASURE, you preſs me 
to write on that ſubject. Who can forbear ? ſince, 
if the preſent canine appetite for it ſhould increaſe, 
where is that Bedlam which can receive a whole 
nation into proper methods of cure: 

Your enjoining me one taſk has engaged me in 
two. Prevails not INFIDELITY as much as Pie a- 
/ure ? And for-ever they muſt prevail, or decreaſe, 
together. Infidelity is the parent of the love of 
pleaſure in ſome ; Eve doubted, and then eat : it 
is the conſequence of it in others; moſt of Foe's 
daughters fuſt taſte, and then diſbelieve. Pleaſure, 
and Infidelity, reciprocally generate each other; 
and that, neceſſarily. For faith is intirely the re- 
ſult of reaſon, and reaſon is impotent in proportion 
to the prevalence of ſenſe; therefore ſenſual plea- 
ſure begets infidelity. On the reverſe, he that diſ- 
believes a futurity, muſt be fond of the preſent, and 
eagerly ſwallow its unrivaled delights ; and there- 
Vor. IV. B 
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fore, Infidelity lets looſe the rein to pleaſure, and 
gives it an ample range: be then, who would re- 
duce one, muſt ſtrike at both. Eve, and the ſer- 
pent, fell together ; pleaſure, like the firſt, plucks 
the forbidden fruit ; and Infidelity ſays, with the 
latter, Thou Halt not ſurely die. 

Theſe two, row national diſtempers, fairly di- 
vide us between them. One ſeizes the body; one 
the mind: and where theie two fiery darts have 
taken place, the Deſtroyer may ſpare a third ; his 
work is done. What then muſt be mine? The 
taſk is hard to extract them; for they ſeem, at 
preſent, to be not only poiſoned, but barbed, ar- 
rows, in the Britiſh heart. 

However, I ſhall attempt, firit, to make the 
Infidel, and then the Voluptuary, ſenſible of his 
error. I ſhall recommend belief and virtue, in 
the room of doubt and diſſoluteneſs; and by 
(I hope) properly-adapted devotion, aſſiſt their re - 
pentance; that neceſſary ſtep of tranſition from 
one of theſe ſtates, to the other. And conſidering 
into whoſe hands theſe Letters will firſt come, (for 
I deſign them for the preſs), with regard to your- 
ſelf, I ſhall give you your friend Fuſebius's charac- 
ter et large. And with regard to your fiſter, I 
ſhall invite her, and her gay favorites, to a fune- 
ral, inſtead of a ball; and, then, I ſhall enter on 
ſubjects not unimportant, nor foreign to theſe. 


As the mind is our ſuperior part, I ſhall firſt ſpeak 
of INFIDELITY, and then of PLEASURE. And 


it ſhall be my endeavour ſo to ſpeak of bath, as to 
render it the province of wit, rather than uiſdom, 


Dr 


to reply. What may ſilence wiſdom, will but 
provoke wit, whoſe ambition it is to ſ:y moſt where 
leaſt is to be ſaid. You may as well attempt to 
ſilence an echo by ſtrength of voice, as a wit by 
the force of realun. They both are but the louder 
for it : they both will have the laſt word. How 
often hear we men with great ingenuity ſupport · 
ing folly ? that is, by wit deſtroying wildom ; as 
the ſame fort of men, by pleaſure deſtroy hap- 
pineſs; prone to draw evil out of good, and ſet 
things at variance, which, by nature, are allics, 
Happineſs and pleaſure, as wiſdom and wit, are 
each other's friends, or foes; and if foes, of foes 
the worſt. Well-choſen pleaſure is a branch of hap- 
pineſs; well-judging wit is a flower of wiſdom: but 
when theſe petty ſubalterns ſet up for themſelves, 
and counteract their principals, one makes a greater 
wretch, and the other a groſſer fool, than could 
exiſt without them: pleaſure en calls for our com- 
paſſion, and wit for our contempt Of how many 
might the names have ſlept in ſafety, had not their 
unlucky parts awakened a juſt clamour agaialt 
them? 

Have we not a recent, and ſigual iuſtance, how 
far wit can ſet wiſdom at defiance, and, with its 
artful brilliances, dazzle common underitandinps? 
That noble author * ſmiles at a certain text, of 
which I ſhall make a ſerious ule, viz. When the [ors 
of God came in to the daughters of men, they leger 
giants, So when great taients fall in love with 
mean purpoles, che, beget errors of an eaurmous 

Lord 3:4in20roke. 
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{ize, both in opinion, and in life. What more e- 
normous than to let infidelity gather ſuch ſtrength, 
even in our decline, as to ſtand the terrors of a 
death - bed, and bequeath proud legacies of its poiſon 
to the world ? Is not this ſtretching out our bold- 
neſs even beyond the day of trial ? carrying the 
war into the very borders (if I may fo ſpeak) of 
that dread Bring we dare oppoſe ? and, deſperately 
preſuming to atchieve that in our grave, of which 
a Julian of equal genius, tho' not of equal guilt, 
ceſpaired on a throne ; and that the grcatelt on 
earth? Julian was for defeating one prophecy ; 
my Lord is for expunging them all; and, with like 
ticcels. / 7c1/t; Gaiilaer, may ſerve for both. 

Take I too great a frecdum ? It is both folly, 
and vice, to bear any man ill-wiil. But it is alfo 
ills, aud vice, not ſo to behave, when occaſion 
requires, as that our conduct may be zviſtaken for 
ili-Will, if the prejudiſed think fit. Why ſhould our 
opponents call that ui, which they, if they 
v. cre Gf our opinion, and thought us in a fatal error, 
and heartily wiſh'd us well, would, neceſſarily, do 
ot of perfect love? If the Viſcount's aduirers re- 
tent out of zeal to his honour, I aſſure them, (tho 
I ave had no apparition), that his Lordſhip, now 
on my fide, thavks them not for the favour. 

Time was. when thole errors, into which he 
fell, would have been more excuſable. For that 
truth was obſcure, and falſchood ſpecious, and opi- 
nions endleſs; and that in theſe circumſtances the 
mind of man could find no reit, becauſe ſuſpence is 
anxious, aud aſſent almoſt inevitably betray'd in- 
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to miſtake ; this was the ſad, and juſt complaint 
of the heathen world, which by God's dereliction 
had loſt its way, and could not regain it, by the 
feeble glimmering of natural light. 

But of what have w2 to complain, who grope, 
and wander, and ſtumble, at noon-day ? Ours is not 
ignorance, but perverſeneſs; not want of a guide, 
but defection from him. Our noble author, ſo much 
admired, becauſe ſo much in the wrong, declares 
our light to be darkneſs ; and with the boaſted a- 
cuteneſs of his ſuperior underſtanding, initead of 
couching thoſe that are blind, is for putting out the 
eyes of thoſe that ſee. Thus, Heaven's ſupreme 
bleſſing on us in the Goſpel, is not annulled only, 
by our perverſeneſs ; but turn'd to much hurt. We 
are favoured to our misfortune, we are enriched to 
our lols. 

The heathens courted Truth as a miſtreſs, with 
warm, and ſincere, addreſſes, but could not obtain 
her. We, having obtained her, treat lier as an aban- 
doned age the lawtul partners of their beds, wit! 
ſatiety, and diſguit, and awild deſire after new em- 
braces. And what have we embraced ? Thus runs, 
at beſt, the palatable doctrine of an age too Kno- 
ing to need inſtruction, and too proud to bear it, 
from Heaven itlelf. 

« Whatever notices of duty to GoD, or man, 
« are imprinted in us by nature, or deduced by 
« reaſon, theſe are vbliging,and neceſſary to be per- 
« form'd by all; as the natural religion: but as 
*« for any poſitive inſtitutions, or particular forms 
« of religion, theſe are of human origin, ſtamp'd 
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in the political mints of craft, intereſt, or ambi- 
« tion; a current for the vulgar only.” It is 
fit, it nes the vulgar ſhould be fettered, that 
their ſuperiors may expatiate more at large, and 
not fear to meet with rivals in them. And, indeed, 
if the vulgar had the ſame principles, and opinions, 
with many of their maſters, their maſters would 
have as fair a chance to have their throats cut, 28 
the murderer to be hanged for it. 

As to Gop, they ſay, © the natural religion 
ce commands us to think worthily, and ſpeak reve- 
« rently, of Him: but, as ſome have thought 
«*« churches derogatory to the notions of an omni- 
« preſent Being; ſo formal prayers, and ſolemn ſer- 
« vices, are no way neceſſary to a Being omni- 
« ſcient.”” They preſeut him (if with any) with a 
more ſublime, and philoſophical devotion, {tripped of 
all externals, inviſible as the DE IT himſelf, and, 
indeed, as incomprehenſible tothe multitude ; whoſe 
religion, like themſelves, muit have a 5ody, as well 
as a /oxl; or it will evaporate into nothing. Thus, 
under pretence of a compliment to one divine at- 
tribute, they rob 4 of the worſhip due to them. 
They pretend to give Gop exalted homage, as the 
Jews arrayed our bleſſed Logp in a purple robe, 
to mock him, not adore. And here our undiſſem- 
bled neglect, if not contempt, of religion, and our 
bare-faced venality, ſetting all, even ſouls, to ſale, 


cannot but recal to mind, that theſe ſiſter-iniqui- - 


ties, as if naturally connected, went hand-in-hand 
das the hiſtorian tells us) towards the ruin of the 
+ emar commonwealth, 
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Deos negligere, omnia venalia habere. Salluſt. 

As to the duties of the ſecond table, they tell 
ue, that © the precepts of nature run evidently a- 
« painſt injuries, and injuſtice; we muſt, by no 
« means, commit rapine, or murder; theſe are un- 
e ſociable crimes : but as for any pleaſurable en- 
« joyments of ourſelves, why deprive ourſelves of 
« theſe ? why ſtarve at a feaſt Heaven ſets before 
& us? We cannot conceive Gop to be a tyrant ; 
to what end has he given deſires, but that we 
« ſhould ſatisfy them? or appetites, but that we 
« ſhould indulge them? Anger and luſt, if conſti- 
« tutional, are venial ſins.” 

Thus the ſluices are ſet open for all ſenſuality, 
promiſcuous incontinence, and ſtudied arts of ex- 
ceſs, to pour in uncontrouled; and by a ſecond 
compliment to the DEIN V, as ſincere as my Lord's 
pretended regard for Chriſtianity, is varniſhed over 
a ſecond violation of his laws. Bacchus, and Ve- 
nus, are recalled to a new apotheolis under a Chri- 
ſtian aera; and receive daily ſacrifice in the for- 
tunes, health, and common dignity of man, What 
voluntary victims are we? and as victims of old 
were crowned with flowers, how gayly does poor, 
devoted Britain bleed at their altars ? 

In anſwer to their pleas, it muſt be obſerved, 
that deſires and appetites were not given us out of 
tyranny, but with an intention doubly kind; as a 
means both of pleaſure, and virtue, if gratified, and 
reſtrained, as religion direfts, In both views they 
are bleſſings, but greateſt in the laſt; yet an £/as 
will ever be for preferring the former. 
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Thus you ſee, Sir, that both the tables of the 
decalogue are broken, in a more terrible ſenſe, 
than they were by Moſes, at his deſcent from the 
mount: and from no diſſimilar cauſe. The ſufhi- 
ciency of human reaſon is the golden calf which 
theſe men ſet up to be worſhipped; and in the 
frenzies of their extravagant devotion to it, they 
trample on venerable authority; ſtrike at an oak 
with an oſier; the doctrine of God's own plant- 
ing, and the growth of ages, with the ſudden and 
fortuitous ſhoots of imagination; abortive births 
of an hour. Theſe human improvements on divine 
revelation may be compared to the profaning the 
holy Bible with the figures of heathen idols, under 
Antiochus Epiphanus ; or rather, to the proud Ko- 
man emperor, who took the head from Jupiter's 
ſtatue, and placed his own in its ſtead, Theſe are 
bold men; but the boldeſt, we hope, may be re- 
claimed. That almighty finger which wrote the 
divine laws twice in ſtone, cannot want power to 
give them a new impreſſion in their apoſtate hearts. 

And that they may the more willingly receive 
that impreſſion, I ſhall obſerve, that, ſetting aſide 
the immoral conſequences of Infideiity, faith 1s ne- 
ceſſary on its own account, without relation to 
any thing elſe. Faith is not only a means of obey- 
ing, but a principal act of obedience. It is not 
only a needful foundation ; it is not only as an 
altar, on which to ſacrifice; but it is a facritce 
itlelf; and, perhaps, of all the greateſt. It is a 
ſubmiſſion of our underſtandings, an oblation of 


our idolized reaſon, to Gop; which he requires 
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ſo indiſpenſibly, that our whole will and affections, 
though ſeemingly a larger ſacriſice, will not, with- 
out it, be received at our hands. 

Does any queſtion this? His Lordſhip's diſciples 
will be very apt to queſtion it; yet this is true; 
unleſs we can ſuppoſe the primitive martyrs to have 
laid down their lives for what was unneceſſary to 
their ſalvation. For it was not an atteſtation of 
their doctrine, but their faith, for which the bleſ- 
ſed apoſtles were perſecuted, and the martyrs ſhed 
their blood; which they might eaſily have avoided, 
if they had inſiſted only on the mer precepts of 
their new diſpeuſation, Their moral precepts were 
approved, and welcomed, by the wiſeſt on earth. 
Nay, our Infidelscompliment them, eſpecially when 
they would give themſelves the greater weight 
in their oppolition to our creed; yet, poſſibly, 
they had rather fubfcribe that abſurd creed, thau 
tand obliged to practiſe that morality, which 
they {9 much commend. 

To renounce . or corrupt the faith (one, or 
doth of which is my Lord's point) abſtracted from 
libertine gratiſications to follow, or to get rid of 
tear from thoſe paſt; there ſeems to be ſo little 
temptaton, that I ſhould think none would venture 
on it, but through ignorance of its guilt, Its guilt, 
therefore, I have pointed out ; which ſhews that 
modern Deiſm, how laudable ſocver the Deiſt's 
life is, is criminal in itſelf, A virtuous lite, riſing 
from a corrupted faith, (if that could poſlibly be) 
is as an angel of light ſupported by a cloven foot; 
which many ſeem not to believe, other wiſe they 
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would not be ſo often pleading the virtue of Deiſts, as 
a full abſolution of that ſet: whereas we areexpref- 
ly told, that the Ju/? /hall live by faith ; that is, even 
the juſt ſhall not live, that is, be ſave J, without it. 

But though a corrupt faith is ſufficiently criminal 
In itſelf, yet its guilt rarely reſts there; it often 
produces an irregular lite. On the contrary, vi- 
cious practice is ſure to produce a corrupt faith; 
or, an abſolute renunciation of all belief: for the 
notices of good and ill are fo fairly imprinted on 
our nature, and the practice of them is ſo ſtrongly 
guard d by conſequent hope and fear, that no con- 
{cienc--is ſo hardned, as to fin without the ſhelter 
of ſome pretence. The puilty huſh conſcience with 
ſuch ſoft whiſpers as theſe; either, Heaven takes 
not ſuch cognizance of our actions; or, is not ſo 
much concerned about chem as ſome imagine; or, 
its mercy will not ſuffer it to be juſt; or its juſtice 
will not ſuffer it to be ſo ſevere, as to puniſh tem- 
poral guilt with eternal pain: all which are cor- 
Tuptions of the faith. Or if theſe opiates will nat 
do, they proceed to renounce the faith. They 
give themſelves a quite-quieting draught of abſolute 
unbelief: a Deity is a dream, and Religion a cheat. 
And thus they throw off their fears their Gop, 
and common ſenſe, together ; and are deplorably 
gay, till they are irremed ably undone. How haps 
py might ſuch wretches be, if they knew what a 
trifle pleaſure is to peace! very trifle it is, even 
when pleaſure is innocent: but when not; when 


pleaſure is an enemy to peace; then, then indeed, 
it is a trifle no more, 
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There is a text which muſt give ſome ſurprize to 
thoſe who doubt whether a bad life occaſions a 
falfe, or no belief. It is ſaid, there muſt be hereſies; 
that is, falſe beliefs. And why ? There is certain 
ly no fatal neceſſity for them, from God's deſtina - 
tion—No; but there is a moral neceſſity for them 
from man's corruption. A heart boiling with vio- 
lent and vicious paſſions, will ſend up infatuating 
fumes to the head; and a delirious piddineſs of 
head will make a man fall into the groſſeſt miſtakes, 
be his natural abilities what they will. A lewd 
and obſtinate will fails not to blind the ſtrongeſt 
judgment, as Delilaß the man of might. 

Many, of even thoſethat hold faſt the faith, may 
perhaps not have obſerved, that faith is doub/y pro- 
cious ; it is our duty, and our refuge; nay, it is 
doubly our refuge. It reſcues our paſſions from 
Raming into vice; and it reſcues our underſtanding 
from darkening into errors. The ſame qualifica- 
tion which is neceſſary for us, in order to pleaſe 
Gop, is as neceſſary to ſecure ourſelves from im- 
polture ; and not only from ſuch impoſtures as o- 
thers may prepare for us, but from our own. It is 
our ſole ſecurity againſt our framing impoſitions to 
deceive our own judgments (as ſhewn above), as 
well as againſt our incurring crimes to defeat our 
ſalvation 

As to the myſterious articles of our faith, which 
Infidels would by no means have me forget; 
© Who.“ ſay they.“ can ſwallow them?” In 
truth, noi. e but thoſe who think it no diſhonour to 
their underſtandings to credit their Creator. Soci- 
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uus, like our Infidels, was one of a narrow throat; 
and, out of generous cempailion to the Scriptures 
(which the world, it ſeems, had miſunderſtood for 
1509 years) was for weeding them of their myſte- 
ries; and rendering them, in the plenitude of his 
infallible res ſon, undiſguſtine. and palatable to all 
the rational part of mankind. Wy ſhould honeſt 
Jews and i; ui ks be frighted tron us by the Trinity? 
He was for making religion f niliar and inoffenſive. 
And ſo he did, and uycliriitian too. Thoſe things 
which our hands can graſp, our underſtandings can- 
not comprehend. Why then deny to the DEITY 
Himſelf the privilege of being one, amidſt that mul. 
titude of myſteries wiich He has made? 

Here let me obſerve, what p<ei:aps has eſcaped 
you. notice, with regard to the bleſſed I inity, 
whic!, gives our unbeli-1crs the greate!! offence. 
The &:v2/4tion of it is not cniy neceſſary for our 
under!tanding the foundation of Chriſtianity, but 
is alſo. | conceive, an abſolute demonſtration of its 
truth. Becauſe it is a myſtery, which by Nature 
could not poſſibly have entered into the imagination 
of man ; hich they, who moſt explode it, confeſs, 
by thei; obſtinate rejection of it. For why do they 
reject it, but on that very account? Our opponents, 
theretore, in ſome meaſure, ſupport us in our at- 
tachmcnt to this ſupreme article of our Creed, 
which 3 -y moſt condemn; and (what is ſomewhat 
rem..7k:*... miavour or our Faith) ſupport us init by 
th. e cauſe for which it is condemned by them. 

i ſteries rat is, thols great and hidden things 
af * religion, whoſe truth we are aſſured of by 
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divine authority, but the manner of their being 
ſurpaſſes our underſtanding : ſuch as the plurality 
of perſons in the Divine Unity: Gop manifeſt in 
the fleſh : the operation of the Holy Spirit in the 
hearts of believers: the ſpiritual preſence of C RIS I 
in the euchariſt : the uniting our ſcatter'd parts 
from the duſt of death. All which the ſcriptures 
have expreſly delivered as catholic truths. Several 
of theſe, ſeveral heretics have rejected; and the So- 
cinians have, in a manner, rejected them all. Faith 
in theſe is more acceptable to Go d, than faith in leſs 
abſtruſe articles of our religion; becauſe it pays that 
honour which is due to his teſtimony; and the more 
ſeemingly incredible the matter is which we believe, 
the more reſpect we ſhew to the relator of it. This 
(putting in a caveat againſt the ridicule of Infidels) 
may be called heroic faith, correſpondent to heroic 
virtue, at which, out of prudence, they muſt ſmile. 

This heroic faith may be more acceptable to Gop 
(ſome may ſay) ; but, ſure, not more v/eful to man. 
It may have a good influence on another life; but 
what account does this find in it? Who can ſhew 
me the moral effects of it? From faith in theſe 
myſteries, man neceſſarily, and more juſtly, adores 
the incomprehenfible Majeſty of Gop ; and more 
juſtly and perfectly contemplates his own littleueſs, 
and diſproport ion of thought to thoſe truths that 
are vouchſafed to his faith. Hence he heartily ren- 
ders Gop a due honour for his teſtimony ; and a 
due acknowledgment of his profeſſed care of bis 
church; and a due thankfulneſs for the mercy of his 


revelation. He renders a due obedience to his pro- 
Vor. IV. C 
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per government, as a Chriſtian, that is, the autho- 
rity of the church ; and a due aſſiſtance to the pub- 
lic peace, which is never ſafely built but on unity 
of judgment. And as to his private virtue, he keeps 
in due ſubjection the pride of underſtanding, that 
moſt vicious affection of the mind, which, if let 
looſe, would be attended with a multitude of evils; 
and with one in particular, which occaſions this 
letter. But though we could fee none of theſe 
temporal advantages, yet would it be moſt reaſon- 
able in us to believe ; unleſs we, who think it right 
to believe implicitly in thoſe on whom our fortune 
depends, think it wrong to believe implicitly in 
him, on whom depends our ſalvation. 

But there is, I confeſs, ſome error on our own 
part, with regard to myſteries. We, perhaps, have 
given ſome ſmall excuſe for our Infidels contempt of 
myſteries, by more pious, than prudent attempts, 
that have been ſometimes made toward an explana- 
tion of them. A myſtery explained, is a myſtery 
deſtroyed : for what is a myſtery, but a thing not 
known ? But things not known may reaſonably be 
believed ; in the very ftrangeſt things there may be 
truth; and in things very credible, a lie &. 

It is with our underſtandings as with our eyes. 
Both have their myſteries : both have objects be- 
yond their reach ; ſome accidentally, ſome abſo- 
lutely. We ſee not thoſe objects that are placed 
in an obſcure light, becauſe there is a defect in the 
medium: we ſee not thoſe that are veſted with too 
much light, becauſe there is a weakneſs in the ſen. 


* Quintil. Inſtitut. I. iv. c. 2. 
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ſory, unable to ſuſtain ſuch ſtrong impreſſions. Thus 
it is with the objects of our underſtanding : ſome 
things we know not, for want of being duly in- 
formed. Salvation was a myſtery to the Gentiles; 
but ceaſed ſo to be when revealed by the goſpel. 
Other things we know nat, becauſe they exceed the 
meaſure of our comprehenſion. Thus, ſome articles 
of our faith are ſuch myſteries, as by no revelation 
can ceaſe to be ſo. They muſt be myſteries while 
men are men; while yet unbleſſed with powers 
that are not indulged to this imperfect ſtate. As 
it is bold and vain, ſo, perhaps, it has even been pre- 
judicial to the truth, to labour at rational evictions 
of (acred myſteries ; for, by thele means, men at. 
tempt to comprehend the divine nature, by putting it 
under ſome injurious diſguiſe ; as we venture to gaze 
at the ſun, after we have watched it into a cloud. 
Gop forbad images of Himſelf, becauſe it is im- 
poſſible that any ſenſible repreſentations could do 
otherwiſe than derogate from Hin that is inviſible: 
nor can the dimininiſhing imagery of our notions 
derogate leſs from Him that is incomprehenſible. I 
preſume not to cenſure thoſe who have made uſe of 
illuſtrations to the proper ends of piety; all I mean 
is, that fallible ratiocination ſhould not be made 
the grounc's of faith, whoſe proper baſis is infallible 
teſtimony. Nor is it longer faith than while it 
reſts on that; for when I believe, not ſo much what 
is revealed, as what my own reaſon pronounces to 
be true, I believe not God, but myſelf. I aſſume, 
not obey ; and give proof rather of the pride, than 


humiliation, of my reaſon; whereas its humiliation 
C 2 
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is a principle end aimed at by Gop's ſo ſtrict de- 
wand of our faith. 

And, indeed. far from humiliation, and even 
common modeſty, muſt he be, who hopes to give 
light to thoſe myſteries which St Paul, with all 
his learning, eloquence, and inſpiration, pronounced 
to be to the Jews a ſtumbling · block, and to the 
Creeks, thoſe molt ſubtle of men, fooliſhneſs: that 
iz, they thought it folly to believe them, becauſe 
unin:e!ligible; and becauſe hey did not apprehend, 
that there was any divine authority to compel their 
belief. And ſuch Greeks have we; Epicurean 
Creeks, ſenſual, ſubtle, and unbelieving; and whoſe 
ccl:brated writings are of equal authority with 

Nricguid Craecia mendax 

Audet in hiſtoria. Juv. 
Men, who reject divine aſſiſtance as too officious, 
with a fort of diſdain, as if it affronted their .own 
abilities; and whoſe preſumptuous opinions are in- 
duſtriouſly tpread, by peſt-men, thro' the land. 

With the groſs and horrid effects of ſuch opi- 
nions, and their conſequences, the diſtempered age 
.groans, and kingdoms ſhake, and judgments threa- 
tea. And well they may. How many private 
families bave their infamous ſecrets? How many 
public tranſactons their barefaced iniquity ? High 
courts of juſtice have their jus datum ſceleri, and 
bluſh not to plead precedent for the violation of 
their own laws; and the corruption of the times, 
for more corruption ſtill ? Is not this heaping 


mountain upon mountain againſt heaven? and 


think we, heaven will never return the blow ? 
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We have had already. nay, now have, ſeme light 
and merciful admonitions from heaven. But can 
it be thought, that an age of judgments, and paſ- 
times; of riots, and diſtreſſes ; of exceſlive debts, 
and exceſſive expence ; of public poverty, and pri- 
vate accumulation; of new ſects in religion, and 
new ſallies in fin; and every other contra” tion to 
common ſenſe, does not call for ere? I, Sir, am 
faſtened in the country ; nor know I much of tha: 
larger and fouler ſink of debauchery, in which you 
breathe. But even here, I know too much, Where 
is that village that has not its ſuicides of intempe- 
rance ; or its bold adventurers for ſtill quicker 
death from the hand of public juſtice? And, ic 
confirm that opinion above advanced, of the cloſe 
tie and mutual growti of vice and unbelief, almoſt 
every cottage can afford us one that has corrupted, 
and every palace one that has rerouncee, the faith. 

I know, Sir, you will tell me, that it is the bu- 
ſineſs of our common piety, to deplore; of our 
prayers, to obſtruct; and of our lives, rather than 
our harangues, to confute them. True; for if our 
Chriſtianity is to be found no-where but in our books, 
the Chriſtian and Infidel may drop their diſpute. A 
Tillo!fon, and a Bolingbroke, are onthe ſame {ide : 
their conteſt is but verbal; their agreement is 
eſſential, and their aſſociation will prove eternal. 

But, Sir, it is our duty to (peak and write (if we 
can), as well as live, againſt the enemies of our 
Chriſtian faith. I proceed, therefore, to obſerve, 
that the Viſcount's arguments againſt the authority 


of the ſcriptures have been long ſince anſwered. 
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But ke is not without precedent in this point. This 
repetition of already refuted arguments, ſeems to 
be a deiſtical privilege, or Ciſtemper, from which 
few of them are free. Even echoes of echoes are 
to be found amougſt them: which evidently ſhews, 
that they write not to diſcover truth, but to ſpread 
infection; which old poiſon re-adminiſtred will do, 
as well as new; and it will be ſtruck deeper into 
the conſtitution, by repeating the (ame doſe. Be- 
ſides, new writers will have new readers. The 
book. may fall into hands untainted before ; or, 
the ali eady· infected may {ſwallow it more greedily in 
a new vehicle; or, they that were dilguſted with it in 
one vehicle, may reliſh it in another. I therefore all 
pardon: what I miſ-called diſtemper, l find, on ſecond 
thoughts, is jerfect prudence : but ſuch prudence as, 
with them, would throw a Chriſtian writer inta 
the bottom of contempt. 

There are more reaſons for Deiſts to be diſſatiſ- 
fed with themſelves than thoſe already given. Ix. 
fidel is an opprobrious name: but time was, when 
Deiſm was the true religion; and they are for till 
retaining the credit once due to that character. 
It is therefore fit for a friend to Chriſtianity, nor 
leſs fit for a friend to them, to take notice, that it 
is impoſſible for a good man, that is, one aiming at 
the divine favour above all things, to rejc an offer- 
ed revelation, without inquiring intoits title to the 
high character it aſſumes; and, that it is as impoſſible 
(in my opinion) for a reaſonable man to reject the 
Chriſtian revc/ation, if he does inquire. He, therefore, 
bo continues a Deoiit, in a land enlightened by the 
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goſpel, muſt be wanting in goodnels, or reaſon : 
muſt be either criminal, or dull. None, therefore, 
can be more miſtaken than they, that profeſs Deiſm, 
for the credit of ſuperior underſtanding, or for the 
ſake of exerciling a more pure, and perfect virtue. 
Yet theſe are the only pretences which they do, or 
dare avow, for their fatal choice. Muſt not, then, 
their rea. motive be of a nature. which they think 
prudent to conceal! ? 

But to conceal it, is not eaſy ; for reaſon. our 
defective reaſon, in many points of the laſt moment 
:0 man, wants, wiſhes, calls for a revelation; and 
cannot but accept, when offered, what it calls for: 
that is, reaſonable Deiſts cannot but become Chri- 
{tians, where the goſpel ſhines. | 

Or argue thus (for it admits of various proof: ) 
GoD ALMIGHTY would not have made a revela- 
tion, but in order to be received. And by whom 
_ received ? doubtleſs, by the reaſonable, and good. 
And if by ſome of them, why not by all? and if 
all the reaſonable, and good, receive it, what muſt 
they be that reject it? Therefore. revealed religion 
rejected, proves natural religion diſobeyed. I ſaid, 
above, that Deiſts were blameabje, how good ſo- 
ever their lives might be: but now it ſeems to ap- 
pear, that their lives cannot be good. Others, per- 
haps, have forborne ſpeaking ſo plain, out of charity. 
venture on it out of what I conceive to be charity 
greater ſtill: for nothing that can awaken them 
can be kindly ſuppreſſed. 

Cornelius, the centurion, though one of the beſt 
of men, thought not the belief of the goſpel unne- 
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eeſſary to his ſalvation. But modern Deiſts, wiſer, 
not better than he have their objections to the 
goſpel. Their caier objection is againſt its my - 
fteries, There is nothing myſterious. but with re- 
gard to things which we either can not, or need 
not, underſtand : can not, through the limitation 
of the human intelle&; or nee nut, through the 
ſufficiency of other means, and motives, for our 
leading good lives, To what amounts, then, this 
capital objection, and charge againſt it? To no 
more than this, viz. That Chriſtianity performs 
not, what is impoſlible to be pertormed: for it is as 
impoſſible for its author, ALM1G nty God, to do 
more than is necdful for his gracious end, viz. the 
good lives of mankind; as to do what, in its na- 
ture, is impoſſible to be done. 

Indeed, all their objections to Chriſtianity ſeem 
to be no more, nor leſs, than playing the beſt carl 
they bave; than uling the beſt expedient they can 
think of, to. keep themſelves in countenance, and 
the world in the dark, as to the true motive of 
their apoſtaſy. Nor are their objections to be look - 
ed on, in thoſe that are men of ſenſe, as an argue 
ment of theig diſpelief, but their diſlike. They 
wiſh not the myſteries removed; for that would 
rob them of a favourite objection. They v iſh not 
the darkneſs of the myſteries removed, but tranſ- 
ferred; transferred from the doch ines, to the moral 
precepts, Theſe are without a cloud; theſe are 
too plain for their purpoſe. None ever fully com- 
plied with theſe, but was eaſily reconciled to the 
myſteries of the goſpel. The diſguſted, deſpotic 
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heart commands the paſſive-obedient head, to fight 
its unjuſt quarrel, and ſay it is its own: fo that Sa- 
tan may blame them for ſome degree of hypocrify 
in his favour; may blame them for only pretend- 
ing to diſbelieve. If, on the other band, Chriſtians 
were not alſo hypociite-; hypocrites, I mean, as 
to practice; they would rob the Deiſts of their 
molt plauſible plea againſt us; and either leſſen 
*heir numbers, or encreaſe their ſhame, 

I hope that ſome of the Deiſts, at leaſt ſome 
of thoſe whoſe principles are endangered by them, 
may admit ſome little impreſſion from what has 
been offered. I hope they may diſcern, and own 
the /-If-accuſation which is, evidently, implied in 
our Deiſts reuunciation of Chriſtianity : or, if I am 
miltaken, that they will ſet me right; for if I have 
wronged them, I have wronged them much. For, 
in what a diſadvantageous light. appear theſe de- 
ſerters from Chriſtianity in theſe pages? A Deiſtical 
tongue. a Chriſtian conſcience, and a partly Pagar: 
heart! what a ſad compoſition is this? It is a far 
heavier charge than I wiſh to find true. 

But it is a natural queſtion, © How comes it to 
© paſs, that men of parts ſhould ſo much diſaffect 
© the ſcriptures, ſo admirable, and ſtill more and 
* more admirable, in proportion to the diſcern- 
*© ment of their reader? | 

Can it be from ignorance? It may be ſo, if their 
hearts are worſe than their heads ; for there are 
parts of ſcripture which none but a good man can 
well underſtand : © Rejoice always; and again I 
* ſay, Rejoice.” This muſt appear to the viciou; 
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abſurd, becauſe impracticable, and therefore un-in- 
ſpired. To rejvice in tribulation, they have neither 
cauſe nor power. Thus, bad manners, almoſt ne- 
ceſſarily, render men Infidels to holy writ. On 
the contrary, a good life is a key to the ſcriptures, 
The ſecret of the Lord is with thoſe that fear 
„hunn.“ A text this, as unintelligible to the vi- 
cious as the former. As he has had no experience, 
ſo neither has he any comprehenſion of its truth. 
The good man comprehends, and feels it too. 
Thus the ſcripture, like the cloudy pillar which it 
records, is light to the true 1/rac/ite, but darknels. 
to the Eg yftiars, Hence acuteſt underſtandings - 
To religious debates” often loſe their edge. 

Can that cauſe we ſeek, be vanity ? It may be. 
ſaid of the Viſcount's writings, as of Catiline, Sati: 
eloquentiae, ſapientiae parum, Had his eloquence 
been leſs ; had thoſe talents been denied him which 
flattered him with hope of ſhining a firſt luſtre in 
the lettered world, he had eſcaped a temptation 
which has evidently been too hard for his prudence; 
and a common: ſized head had, probably, left his 
heart in ſafety. So formidable a poſſeſſion is an 
immortal pen (if his ig immortal); a pen more fa- 
tal to its maſter than Cato's ſword. 

Or might not envy be the cauſe we ſeek ? ©& But 
can theſe men envy Chriſtians, whom they quit on 
account of our unhappy miſtake?” Man is not 
only deſirous, but ambitious too, of happineſs. He 
but ill bears that another ſhould be happier than 
dimſelf; becauſe ſuperior happineſs is a natural ar- 
gument of ſuperior wiſdom or worth, The man 
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of a libertine life, knows that the good Chriſtian, if 
his religion is true, is, on the whole, much happier 
than himſelf. Therefore he wiſhes it to be falſe; 
and endeavours to find it fo. And ſtrong endeavours 
to be in the wrong, Heaven will puniſh with ſuc- 
ceſs, It will permit them to believe their own 
lie ; that is, to fall on their own ſword, which was 
drawn againſt the truth. 

Non hos quae ſitum munis iu uſus. VIRG. 
And I am the more inclined to impute their oppo- 
fition to envy, rather than vanity ; becauſe pure 
vanity is conſiſtent with good- nature, and may be 
a very candid thing: but envy has bitterneſs, and 
ill-will; and ridicule is the ges uine child of ill · na- 
ture : ridicule, that offenſive rat, of which they 
are ſo ſond. 

Now, tho' nothing is more improper in impor- 
tant debates than raillery ; yet can I make ſome 
apology for them. They may, poſlibly, perceive, 
that the load on their own miſgiving conſciences 
would ſink them, were it not for the light expe- 
dient of forced mirth, like a bladder filled with 
wind, to keep them above water: and that they, 
ſometimes, have their doubts, and miſgivings of 
heart, it is reaſonable to believe. To pive full- 
eſtabliſhed ſecurity, ' is the incommunicable privi- 
lege of the goſpel. 

For the reaſons above, I venture to ſet down 
ent among the cauſes of Infidelity, tho (I think) 
by ethers overlooked. And further, I believe it 
to be a very principal cauſe of /ettered Infidelity 
in the world. Other, but not greater vices are, 
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doubtleſs, the chief cauſe of Infidelity in lower, 
and illiterate life ; -where ſenſe has no rival in 
thought, b ivrannizes alone. 

But whatever is the cauſe of their Infidelity, be it 
tgnorance, vanity, envy, or any other vice, their In- 
ſidelity will naturally have ſome effect in our favour. 
It is much to be hoped, that it will put us on our 
guard, and make us better men. Our leading a 
bad life, is playing into their hands. It is giving 
them au argument in the debate, againſt ourſelves. 
Tho' the argument is bad, yet it is an argument 
fill. And fince they have none but bad argu- 
ments, and ſuch they will make uſe of, we ſhould 
not increaſe the number. This is like furniſhing 
them with ammu:*'on to protract the war: and 
tho? the war protracted will not hurt us, yet will 
it hurt them; and, as we are Chriſtians, that ſhould 
give us an equal concern. 

Secondly, 'Chriſtianity-mey thank its opponents 
for much new light, from time to time, thrown in 
on the ſublime excellence of its nature, and the 
manifeſtation of its truth: opponents, in /ome 
ſort, more welcome than its friends; as they do 
it ſignal ſervice without running it in debt; and 
have no demand on our gratitude for the favours 
they confer. The ſtronger- its adverſaries, the 
greater its triumph : the more it is diſputed, the 
more indiſputably will it ſhine. With what pious 
pleaſure muſt you ſee ihe brighteſt talents ſtriking 
at it, with the moſt hearty good-will, yet dropp- 
inz harmleſs, like old Priam's ſpear ? 
Telun: imtelle fine iu 
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Cmiecit; „ 1.9 quod pretenus aere repuiſum ; 

E. junims Hei nequicquem unbone perpen.it. | V1RG. 
Chrittianity that great ſupport of man's weltare, 
and Gov'splory, like a well-built arch, the greate: 
load of oppoſition and reproach its enemy lays or. 
it, the ſtronger it ſtands. 


Thirdly Their antichriſtian writings may detect 
them : for ſince (as ſhewn above) a falſe faith, or 
no faith at all, is the natural conſequence of a bad 
life, it is poſſible that the gentlemen in the oppoſi- 
tion. while they are giving us their opinions, may 
be giving us more: they may be diſcovering their 
morals, while they mean cnly to teach us their 
creed : and, thus, they may carry, like Bellerophon, 
their own condemnation, while they imagine they 
are, graciouſly, conveying intelligence, and new 
lignt, to mankind : fo that the old proverb, Be- 
leraphoniis literae, may be a proper motto for the 
learned labours of them all. 

But condemnation from others will be much 
more ſupportable than their own ; if that ſhoule 
tall on them. And where is he on whom it ſhall 
not one day fall? If a man born blind, who had 
never ſo much as heard of the ſun, moon, and ſtars, 
ſhould ſuddenly recei i fight ; he would not be more 
aſtoniſhed at the firit ruſhing in of thoſe material 
glories, than would tue man, by vice {truck blind 
to religion, be, at his firſt conviction of heavenly 
truths, viz. divine manifeſtations, awful revelations, 
fulfilled prophecies, numberleſs miracles ; and one 
unbroken chain of marvelous e<pedients from be- 
fore creation to this hour, for our ſalvation ; thoſe 
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ipiritual luminaries; thoſe (dare I ſay ?) ſun, moon, 
and ſtars, of the moral world; if Gop ſhould give 
him light. Till then, walking in darkneſs, he muſt 
miſtake danger for ſafety, ſhame for plory, and 
miſchief for pleaſure Like the blinded of Scdom, he 
reaches eagerly after, and preſſes hard for en joy- 
ment; but of real enjoyment, of truefelicity, he can- 
not find the door; as I propoſe ſhewing in my next. 
If ſome part of it may ſeem too ſevere, I muſt 
obſerve, that no man can ſtrike fire with a feather. 
A ſire elemental is diffuſed through all nature tho? 
locked up in dark matter, and unapparent in moſt 
parts of our globe. Thus, I conceive, that there 
is divine grace ſpread through all hearts (where not 
entirely quenched by vice). thoꝰ unacti ve, and dor- 
mant in them. No ſlight animadverſion can awake 
it. It mult be a blow of ſome force, that {trik es 
it out of a heart of flint. And fuch there m// be 
in theſe days of darkneſs, when few {parks of grace 
are apparent. Such there u⁰ft be when Inſidelity 
prevails; for Infidelity, and faith, are the day, and 
night, of the moral world. One reveals, the other 
hides, heaven from our thoughts. Happy am I, 
if this letter ſhall occaſion the ſmalleſt dawa on 
but one ſingle heart, in this ot grand ecliple With 
you, dear Sir, the dawn is long ſince paſt; and that 
you may contiuue in the light, till Heaven, at that 
knock of faith which only will be heard, ſhaii ad- 
nũt you into perfect day, where andiſputed truth, 
and unmiſlalen pleaſure, with endleis glory, crown 
the Juſt ; this is the prayer of 
Your A Fectionate humble Servant. 
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I Now proceed to ſay ſomething of Pleaſcre ; 
that ſubject which you ſo warmly recommend; 
not aware, I believe, that it may be long before 
men, whole faults ſet the public eye at deſiance, 
will learn to bluſh when alone in their cloſets. 
And till then, what Hops of much reformation from 
the pen? Beſides, tho' our tranſgreſſions with re- 
gad to pleaſure are great; yet they are not new. 


To the ſcandal of the Antediluvians be it ſpoken, 


there were Britich iniquities before the flood. To 
{ach a degree have all moral ſub jecisbeen exhauſted, 
that it is dimcult for a writer on them not to rat, 
tho' he is no plagiary. But your deüres are an a- 
pology for my deixciencys | io co npliance with them. 
Wucther we are mare hardened in Inſidelity, o 
ſoftened in pleaſure, may be diſputed: bat none 
can deny that the love ot ple xſure is the root of e- 
very crime. TEzit, murder, peijary, are a few of 
ts tata! fruits; nor the worit. But I ſhall not dipſo 
deep in its conſequences; vet deep eunugꝭ to render 
the name of a man of plenſure, wnicn lone affect 
tor their honour, not only ridiculous, but deteſtable. 
What an estravagant domiuion does Je 
D 3 
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-xerciſe over us? It is not only the peſtilence that 


walketh in Carkneſs ; but an arrow that᷑ deſtroyeth 
it noon-day. The moon hides her face at our mid- 
night enormities; and the morning bluſhes on our 
:nfiniſhed debauch. I] am almoit tempted to ſay, 
mat our impudent foliy puts nature out of coun- 
tenauce. But therc is no need by words to exag- 
gerate the fatal truth. Our luxury is beyond ex- 
ample, and beyond bounds; it ſtops not at thc 
poor: even they that live on alms are infected withit. 

It has often been obſerved, that it is with ſtatcs, 
as with men. They have their birth, growth, 
health, diſtemper, decav, and death. Men ſome- 
times drop ſaddenly by an apoplexs; ſtates, by con- 
queſt : in full vigor, both. As man owes his mor- 
tality to original fin; ſome ſtates owe their fall to 
ſome defect, or infelicity, in their original conſtitu- 
tion. But contracted diſtemper is the moſt com- 
mon ruin of ſtates and men: And what national 
diſtempcr more mortal than our own ? On the ſoft 
beds of luxury molt kingdoms have expired. 

If cauſes ſhould not fail of their vlual effect; if 
our national diſtemper, far hm being cutaneous at 
preſent, ſhould reach the vimils of our ſtate; how 
applicable to this opulent, proud, profligate metio- 
polis, (which calls the fea her own, and whoſe 
vices, more diffuſive, are without a ſhore) would 
be the prophet's ſacred dirge over antient Tyre ; 
whoſe ſea-born wealth, and hell- born iniquity, let 
it not be ſaid, was but a prelude to our own? 
And yet if we procecd in our inferna] career, that 
moſt infamous reproach may bec ome too true, 
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The ſublime, and moſt memorable words run 
:hus; and 1 cannot but think that, at preſent, they 
muſt have a formidable ſound in a Britich ear, 
<« Is this the joyous city? whoſe antiquity is of days 
remote ? whole merchants were princes, and her 
% traffickers the honourable of the earth? whoſe 
« revenue was the harveſt of rivers? and her ex- 
change the mart of nations? who ſat as a queen; 
« {tretched out her hand over the ſeas; and ſhook 
« the kingdoms? But ſhe is fallen! ſhe is fallen! 
„ Heaven has ſtained the pride of all her glory. 
« How ſorely muſt you be pained at the report?“ 

as not Britain reaſon to be more deeply ſtruck 
with this pait of ſcripture than the reſt of man- 
bind? The prophecy as yet, indeed, thro' mercy, 
3s unfulfilled in us: but if Britain continues, like 
Tire, —* To ſing as a harlot; to take the harp; 
to make ſweet melody; ſing many ſongs; turn to 
«ler hire; and commit fornication with all the 
* L.ingdoms of the world,”'—her fall is to be fear- 
ed, unleſs the fate of moſt former empires betray us 
into miſtake; and that national poiton which has 
ever proved mortal, is mortal no more. If the fate 
of kingdoms is lodged in a juſt and impartial hand, 
what but the groſſeſt ſelt-flattery can baniſh our 
fears? And if our fears are baniſhed, Jeaveit not 
unobſerved that our very want of fear is a proof of 
our danger: for Heaven infatuates, when it deter- 
mines to deſtroy. 

gut ſuch ageneral face of affluence and paiety ; 
* are thele ſigns of ruin?” Not ſigns only, but 
cauſes of it too, Not Babylon alone has been 
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ſmitten at a banquet, and periſhed in its joys. Moſt 
nations have been gayeſt, when neareſt to their end; 
and, like a taper in the ſocket, have blazcd, as they 
expired, 

Were our fathers to riſe from their graves, they 
would conceive that their fortune had thrown then: 
on ſome day of public feſtivity, nor imagine that 
every day was drunk of the ſame diſeaſe. By our 
gaic ty, we ſeem to celebrate the perpetual triumph 
of the millennium; by our vices, to add to it the 
manuers of the antediluvian world; and, by our 
ſecurity under them, to put full confidence in the 
divine promiſe that the world ſhall be drowned no 
more, If with the vices of the Antediluvians, we 
had their years too, more might be ſaid in our ex- 
cuſe: but to weigh ſuch a moment againſt eternity, 
ſhews that the balance is in very weak hands. The 
world, which the divine vengeance ſwept away for 
its enormities, was incapable of ſo great a guilt. 

But in ſo general a diſſolution of manners, are 
there none that ſtand entitled to more particular 
blame? Are not our great patrons of luxury a fort 
of anti-Curtii, who leap into the gulph tor the 
ruin of their country? Their country's ruin they 
threaten by the malignity of their example ; while 
by the profuſion of their expence they nearly finiſh 
their own, MW hat a weaknels is ſelt-cenial? what 
idle feit-tormentors are penitents? what wretched. 
lunatics, or grols ſuicides, are the noble army of 
martyrs, if th:/e men are in the right? How cheap 
would their pleaſures come, it they colt them no- 
ching more than their health, credit, and eſtates ? 
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Pleaſure is in ſome ſort more pernicious than di- 
rect vice. Vice has, naturally, ſome horror in it. 
; It ſtartles, and alarms the conſcience, and puts us 
on our guard. Pleaſure, under the colour of being 
harmleſs, has an opiate in it; it ſtupeſies and beſots. 
In the ſoft lap of Pleaſure conſcience falls aſleep. 
Vice, loſing its horror, becomes familiar. And as 
vice increaſes, ſome expedient becomes neceſſary to 
zeconcile us to ourſelves. Thus, looking out for 
ſome ſhadow of excuſe, we naturally ſlide into 
croundleſs doubts, and become Infidels out of pure 
icit-defence, 

And, as pleaſure makes us Infidels, by ſtupefy- 
ing the conſcience; ſo it makes us very bad huſ- 
bands of temporal enjoyments, by darkening our 
underſtandings; and thus unqualifies us for the 
very point to which alene we pretend. 

It is this cloud on their underſtanding which 
inders our voluptuarzes from diſcerning, that their 
ind rage for pleaſure turns bleſſings into their re- 
verſe, Birth, education, and abundance, are great 
bleſlings; but, abuled by pleaſure into motives 
ard indruments of indulgence, birth is more ip- 
nobie than obſcurity; Knowledge is more perni- 
ious than ignorarce ; and abundance more a miſ- 
!ortune than want Men of rank, (and of iuch ! 
tpeak), if wrong, can ſcarce avoid ſinning beyond 
themlelves. How peſtilential their example falls 
on the lower world, which, under the welcome 
force of ſuch illuſtrious authority turns diſſolute, 
as much for the ſake of their credit, and fortune, as 
»f their laſts; pride, and intereſt, bringing needleſs 
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ſuccour to looſe deſire; and Tyburn has ſometimes 
reap'd, what Afſemblies have ſown. Great men 
in the wrong, are powerful engines of miſchief, 
and, like burſting bombs, deſtroy themlelves, and 
all around them. 

And as to the two ſupreme bleſſings, and glories 
of man, their reaſon, and immortality ; theſe, as 
they manage it, flame out into vengeance too great 
to be mentioned without horror. Their reaſon 
ſerves only to render them more guilty ; and their 
immortality to render endleſs the ſad wages of 
their guilt. 

It is this cloud on our underſtanding which makes 
us ſo little maſters in the very ſcience we profeſs. 
Ha] pineſs is our ſtudy, but are we not dunces in 
it? e know not, or ſeem not to know, that all 

2al enjoy ment lyes within the compals of Gop's 
commands, which bridge not, but defend them: 
that when we dip to deep in pleaſure, we (tir a 
{ed'vent, that rendeis it impure, and noxious : 
that (as hc a paradox as it may ſeem) the beſt 
means ot arriving at the true pleaſures of the body, 
is to preſerve, and cultiv+t:, the powers of the 
ſoul; and that a good un erſtauding is, in man, 
the ſource, and ſecurity, of mere animal delight. 

Let theſe gentlemen take notice that I am not 
againſt «rjovment: 1 am a« great a lover of it as 
they, for » itnout a reliſh of the good things of 
life. we cannot be thankful. Enjoy, but enjoy rea- 
ſonably, and thankfully to the great Donor ; that 
will ſecure us from exceſs To enjey, tsour wiſdom, 


and our duty; it is the great leſſon of human life; 
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but a leſſon which few have learned; and none leſs 
than theſe, who proclaim themſelves mafers of art 
in it. | 

It is this pleaſure-bred cloud on the underſtand- 
ing, which makes us forget, that virtue is the 
health of the ſoul: that all proviſion and parade 
from without, can make a Senſualiſt juſt as happy, 
as the ſame can make an invalid: that both have 
pains adhering neceſſarily, to their preſent ſtate: 
that both have rather remedies, than joys : that 
aſſemblies, balls. maſquerades, Cc. are but as well. 
ſtored hoſpitais, unneceſſary to the ſound; and 
but un palliatives to the ſick: though pretenders 
to more than health, they con'eſs our diſtemper; 


and what is worſe, encre'ſe the diſteinper they 


confeſs : and that or diſtempers the worſt, a wrong 
judgment in our moſt important point. 

I grant, that in the boundleſs field of licentiouſ- 
neſs, ſome baſtard joys may riſe. that look gay, 
more eſpecially at a diſtance ; but they ſoon wither. 
No joys are always ſweet, and flawiſh long, but 
ſuch as have ſelf-approbation for their root, and the 
divine favour for their ſhelter We are for root- 
leſs joys, joys beyond appetite ; which is the ſole 
root of ſenſual delight. We are for joys not of 
man's native growth, but forced up by luxurious 
art: dunged by great expence : and ſhone on, not 
by the divine favor, but a ſtrong imagination, 
which gives them all their little taſte; and makes 
them apt, like other crude fruits, to ſurteit, and 
deſtroy We are, in a word, for joys of our own 


creation, the ſeeds of which Heaven never ſowed 
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in our hearts. But we may as well invade another 
prerogative of Heaven, and, with the tyrant of Elis, 
pretend to make thunder and lightning, as real joy. 
I ſay real joy; joy we may make, but not chear- 
fulneſs. Joy may ſubſiſt, vithout thought; chear- 
fulneſs riſes from it. Joy is from the pulſe ; chear- 
fulneſs from the heart. That may give a momen- 
tary flah of pleaſure ; this alone makes a happy 
man. And happy men there may be, who never 
laughed in their lives; and in a ſituation, where 
reaſon calls for the reverſe, there is not in nature 
ſo melancholy a tumg as joy. 

It is this intel ectual cloud, which hangs, like 
a fog over every pay refort of our oral invalids 
(though inviſible to common eyes), which flings 
us not only into miſtakes, but contradictions. 
How ſick are we of yeſterday? yet how fond of 
to-morrow, though devoted to the ſame cheat as 
the paſt ? Which flings us into contradictions not 
only in reaſon; but contradictions to ſenſe. We 
can't believe that fatigue, is fatigue ; let its cauſe 
be what it will. Joo much recreation tires, 
zs much as too much buſineſs; yet one we 
ſwallow; are choaked by the other. The man 
of buſineſs has, at leaſt, his ſeventh day's reſt. 
Our fever for folly never intermits. Our week 
has no ſabbath in it. So much harder is the ma- 
ſter whom we ſerve, than that of better mei; 
and yet, to our infamous hor.vur be it ſpoken, we 
are better ſervants than they How do we run, 
labour, expend ; expoſe ourſeives, hurt our fami- 
es, reſiſt unbounded, eternal temptations to wil- 
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dom; offer up the rich ſacrifice of conkicnce and 
underſtanding ; watch; watch late; and all. but 
pray for his ſervice? Quite jadded with protracted 
amulements, we yawn over them. The du'l drone 
of nominal diverſion ſtill humming on, when the 
ſhort tune of enjoyment is over, lulls us quite aſleep. 
Like the bear in the Fable, we hug our darling to 
death. Inſtead of rejoicing in tribulation (of which 
lew among us ever heard), we ſoriow in delight: 
tor, to ſpeak the truth (though we would not 
hare it divulged), we tread this eternal round of 
vanities, leſs for the pleaſure it brings, than for 
the pain it ſuſpends. It is a refuge. not a prize. 
Like criminals (as we are). we lly to it from aur 
much-injured, unforgiving foes, from ourſclves ; 
which chide and ſting; us, when alone; when to- 
gether, we ſupport each others ſpirits; which is 
like ſailors clinging to each other tor lafety, when 
the veſſel is ſinking. We fly from ourſclves, becauſe 
we firſt fly from our Maker. Wretched flight! 
hell is nothing but an entire abſence from him; 
and every partial departure has its proportion of it, 

But thoſe deep draughts of pleaſuſe which be- 
ſot us, muſt anſa er tor all abſurdities; and, among 
the reſt, for our intire ignorance of the nature of 
that world in which we live. Mirth at a funeral is 
ſcarce more indecent and unnatural, than a per- 
pet ual flight of gaiety, and burſt of exuitation, 
in a world like this: a world, which may ſeem a 
paradiſe to fools. but is an hoſpital with the wile : 
a world, in which bare eſcape is a prime felicity. 
ErTugere eli triamphus . 

Vor. IV. E 
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The numberleſs pains of body and mind ; the 
dark, ſolemn approaches to, or diſmal veſtibules of 
the grave, as well as opening graves themſelves, | 
are ſo thick ſcattered over the tace of the whole 
earth, that an unpetrified heart can't look round 
without feeling an inevitable damp, and general 
diſconſolation; and venting a ſigh univerſal for 
the whole family of Adam, for the lot of all man- 
kind. Nothing but ſtrong faith in eternal life 
could hinder tears from burſting o'er it : nor are 
tears too much; for ſympathy is the chief duty 
of human life. 

Were one tenth part of the wretchedneſs ſeen, 
that is fe, it would ſtrike us with horror. Heaven 
means to make one half of the ſpecies a moral lec- 
ture to the other. It ſurrounds us with deplorable 
objects, not more tor the ſake of the wretched, than 
for our on; that our compaſſion awakened, may 
awaken our prudence ; and teach us what we have 
to do, by ſhewing us what we have to fear. Shall 
the rich, and the well-educated,” throw their abun- 
dance down the ſink of unprofitable and un- 
taſted delights, while untaught multitudes miſtake 
and fin; and indigent multitudes ſhiver, and ſtarve ? 
While we think we ate ſparing expences, we are 
running in debt. How deep are we in arrears to 
the diſtreſſed ? The diſtreſſed have, from reaſon, as 
Juſt a demand on our ſuperfluities, as we have, from 
law, on our ſtewards for eſtates. But this is no 
play - debt, and therefore, without diſhonour, undiſ- 
charged. | 

Is then my repeated cenſure of intellectual dark. 
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neſs too ſevere ? I with it were But alas! how 
diſtant from their thoughts are the points the moſt 
important ? how foreign to their intereſt, all that 
is neareſt their hearts? When l ſpeak of their dark- 
neſs, 1 do not forget my own. There is not that 
man on earth that does no* well deſerve cenlure, 
and even from them Vut there is difference in de- 
viation from the right. Mulattos are not Ethiopi- 
ans. I grant in their excule. that, tho' all can ſee 
folly in pleaſures pait, yet muſt he be wiſer than 
Solomon, ho ces it in thoſe to come Yet wiſer 
than Solomon, int! refpett, 14/7! e be, or continue 
mere ideots ; and ideots with regard to the preſent 
life; *or this life's enjoyment lyes, chiefly, in our 
title to the joys of the next; as earth becomes 
fruitful from the kind influence of the diſtant ſun. 

And now what occaſion of advancing any thing 
more to the condemnation of theſetonsof Fpicurus, 
and in distavour of Pleaſure, than this, viz. That by 
darkening our underſtandings, it robs us of this 
world; and by ſtupetving our canfciences, of the 
next. So far are they trom their boaſted happineſs, 
that even in the. judgment of a heathen (not to 
mention the ſcripture, of much leſs authority with 
them), they are dead while yet alive. Is demum 
VIVERE, atque animd frui videtur ; qui alicui in- 
tentus negotio, aut artis bonae, aut praeclari facinoris 
famam quaerit. Salluſt. 

It is ſaid of their maſter Epicurus, Deos verbis re- 
liguit, re ſuſtulit. By his, and their, goddeſs Plea- 
fure, they do juſt the ſame. They loudly boaſt, 
and effectually deſtroy, it; the firſt through want 
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of modeſty ; the laſt through want of underſtand- 
ing. But they muſt keep themſelves in countenance, 
though out of heart ; and make themſelves ſome 
{mall amends from vanity, for what is wanting to 
reaſon, and to ſenſe. 

Nor tread they their maſter's ſteps in this alone. 
Ile, out of a ſwarm of dancing atoms was for ma- 
king a world: they, out of a giddy whirl of innu- 
merable amuſements, thoſe minute particles of Plea- 
ſure, are for forming happineſs: a ſyſtem equally 
philoſophical ; and of equal ſucceſs A Gop alone 
can make one; the God-like only can atclreve the 
other: and where are they to be found in his hope- 
tul {chool ? 

The ce thing noc:ſſary for happineſs is in com- 
mon to both worlds; this, and the next. In vain 
we ſeek a difierent receipt for it, one in time, ano- 
ther in eternity. Virtue wanting, every thing elſe 
becomes neceſſary to happineſs, and ineffeRual, 
To what amounts, then, the boaſt - their num- 
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neſs, a GcenGnſtration of their miſery. A good man 
thall be ſatisfizd from himſelf alone. à bad man ſhall 
be difſatisfied, with all the world at his devotion, 
But there is a third particular, in which, it they 
had followed their maſtcr, it would have been more 
tor their advantage and credit : an indulgent pro- 
\Wdence has abundantly provided us with irreprove- 
ble plcaſures; why are theſe ſwept away with an 
ungrateful hand, to make room for poiſons of our 
den ͤ deadly compoſition, to be placed in their 


ſtead? Fpicurnus was in love with his gardens. But 
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that is an amour too innocent for them: a garden 
has ever had the praiſe, and affection, of the wiſe. 
What is requiſite to make a wiſe, and happy man, 
but reflection, and peace? and both are the natural 
growth of a garden. Nor is a garden only a pro- 
moter of a good man's happineſs, but a picture of 
it; and, in ſome fort, ſhews him to himſelf. Its 
culture, order, fruitfulneſs, and ſecluſion from the 
world, compared to the weeds, wildneſs, and ex- 
poſure of a common field, is no bad emblem of a 
good man, compared to the multitude. A garden 
weeds the mind; it weeds it of worldly thoughts; 
and ſows celeſtial ſeed in their ſtead. For what 
ſee we there, but what awakens ia us our grati- 
tude to Heaven? A garden to the virtuous, is a * 
paradiſe ſtill extant ; a paradife unloſt. What a 
rich preſent from heaven, of ſweet incenſe to man, 
was wafted in that breeze? What a deiizht- 
ful entertainment of fight glows on yonder bed, 
as if, in kindly ſhowers, the watry bow had ſhed 
all its moſt celeſtial colours on it? Here are 
no objects that fire the paſſions : none that do not 
inſtru the underſtanding, and better the heart, 
while they delight the ſenſe ; but not the ſenſe of 
theſe men. To them the tulip has no colours; the 
roſe no ſcent: their palate for pleaſure is ſo dead- 
ened, and burnt out, by the violent ſtroke of higher 
taſtes, as leaves no ſenſibility for the ſofter impreſ- 
ſions of theſe; much leis for the reliſh of thoſe 
philoſopiic, or moral ſentiments, which the ver- 
dant walk, clear ſtream, embowering ſhade, pen- 
dant fruit, or riſing flower, thole ſpeechleſs, not 
E 3 
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powerleſi orators, ever praiſing their great Au- 
thor, inſpire: much leſs {till for their religious in- 
ſpirations. Who cannot look on a flower till be 
friphtens himſelf out of Infidelity? Religion is 
the natural growth of the works of Gor ; and 
Infidelity, of the inventions of men 

Spiritually blind, deaf. and ſtupid, they fee not 
the great Omuipreſent walking in the garden; 
they hear not his call; they know not that they are 
naked; they hide not among the trees; but ſtand 
in open defiance of his laws. Fcligion is far from 
them. 

And where can we hope religion, if not in age 
And are there Hecu5as to be found among the bright 
Helens of our times? Is diver ſion grown a leveller, 
ide death! Can aſſemblies baniſh diſtinction, and 
{t;ew us all dates, like church-yaids ? the latter, for 
ir years, is the more proper ſcene. Give me leave, 
Sir, to addreſs them; and addrefs them in haſte » 


they may die by to-morrow. To-night they are 


mining at the aſſembly. Tlitber, for a moment, 
imagination tranſports me to attend them. 

So various, Ladies! and cogent, are the rea- 
** ſons which might call you to this place, that I 


am at a loſs which to thank for the honour it 


« receives. Come you to admire, or to be admi- 
* red? Your modeſty declines the laſt. Come 
you out of kindneſs, then, to authorize thoſe 
* amuſenents. you chuſe not to adorn? or come 
«© you, out of compaſſion, to make theſe young 
'* criminals appear more innocent, than they 
could appear vacompared wit ſuperior indiſcre- 
tion? or come you, out of piety, to return thank; 
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6 at this r-/igiczs horſe, for your ſo narrowly e- 
e ſcaping the grave? or come you, out of pure. 
© penerolity, to heighten the mirth of the night? 
© Your point is carri:d. W hat borrowed orna- 
* ments are thele? Is vanity ſtill in its ſpring : 
eis the folly of hairleſs heads putting forth its 
gay bloſſonis in the December ot life? ge can- 
not drop its dignity, and yet retain its privileges, 
It muſt be laughed at, it it will not be revered; 
and objects of reverence cannot enter at 7 
doors. We 1everence ape, as we reverence noble 
* biith ; on ſuppoſition, both: if our ſuppolition 
proves falle, our homage dies. 


A little entertaiument,you fay, is natural.— 
What a po:tentous junble of ſeaſons, what a 
violation of nature is this; winter dancing with 
the ſpring ! M here are the ſiſt partakers ot your 
paſti;nes, when paſtimes became you? Their 
very monuments are in ruins. What real con- 


© nection of heart, or intereſis, can you have with 
any now alive? And without ſuch connection, 
© how inſipid your commerce with them? Sure 
you cannot approve Mezentias's connection of 
* the living with the dead. 

Hang your hours, though, probab! WW; 
* fo very heavy on your hands, tat 
te ther bear contempt, than them? Gen- 


ed by the ſprightly viol, or hear you yon jolemn 
« bell? Wants that the power to call you to 
«* your cloſets, which calls your grand children 
eto their graves? Is it thus you diſcharge the 
« duties ot age to the riſing generation? Whats 
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4c ever ſeeds of prudence you would ſow in thei» 
hearts, before they can take root, theſe vanities 
& blow away; eſpecially, if you, like the ladies 
* of Lapland, heighten the“ hurricane yourſelves. 

« Have you never heard, my good Ladies! of the 
4 redemption of time? you carry yours to market, 
« and ſell it for nothing; nay, you dearly buy it 
« off your hands. Can nothing but ſuch trifles, 
« fuch murder of time, make you think that you 
ate alive? Can nothing but the ſtroke of death 
„ convince you, you ſhall die? To their beauty a- 
lone, too much amuſement is forgiven, even in the 
« young. What, then, have yoz to plead ?— That 
« which is fairer than beauty, if you will call it to 
« your aid: Virtue can reconcile our reſpect to 
« wrinkles. It can render age amiable, when bloom 
« ſmiles in vain. But vice, and deformity, when 
« twiſted together, is ſuch a Corgon, as turns the 
« tendere{t heart into ſtone. 

« Pardon, Ladies! that I preſume to call that 
&« vice, which you will ſoften by ſome milder name. 
« What is ianocence in youth, may be vicein years. 
« Beſides, mark the milchief of what youcall harms 
« lets expedients to ſmooth the rupged path of life. 
“ You ſpread that path with ſnares, to the ruin of 
« thole you love. You make parental authority, 
& that natural ſafeguard ot youth, their temptation 
« to folly; and fi/zai abedtence, fo lovely, fo pious, 
« the ſtrange cauſe of their crimes. Through ſuch 
mats of more than folly, when parents lead the 
« way; children, out of pure duty, may tread their 

Some aſſemblies ſo called. 
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«© wrong ſteps. Or, if they have more diicernment, 
or more grace; What follows: \V hat you 
© yourſelies will be ſhocked to hear; and l to tell: 
a daughter 5//hing for her whobore her Which, 
* to my knowledge, and aſtoniſhment, has been 
the too memorable, and too deplorable cafe.” 
Here I would fain leave off, and throw a mantle 
over the nakedneſ of our own ſex: but that would 
be too great partiality. It is too ſure Adam ailo 
fell. As I have ſpoken to his daughters, I muſt 
ſpeak, Sir, by vour permiſſion, now to his aged 
ſons. I can ſpeak with more freedom to thele: I 
was forced to ſpare his daughters, out of decency. 
* Ye fit on roll for eternity ! why this waſte of 
time? why is its date quite eraſcd? Your fpruce 
* appearance is a perfect forgery. And delerves it 
* not the +2772 penalty for it? You, for whom 
it is almoſt as unnatural, as for a mole, to be ſeen 
above-pround, what mean you by treſpaſſing on 
« this nether world? Or if here, ye deſerters from 
„ death ! to whoſe corps you belong, why liſt into 
© ſo very foreign a ſervice ? Death, the more he is 
forgot, the more formidable he grows. But 
* how could you forget him, who have ſeen him 
{© ſnatching from your boſoms ſuch numbers of your 
© friends? Has he fo often knocked at the next 
« door, and fo frequently ſhook his launce in vain ? 
« Will you drop into the grave on your road to 
te the ball? You, who, oxe full age of man expired, 
% commence a new, with all the wantonnels of 
« youth, by an antichriſtian regeneration ; a /e. 
«cond birth into all the foibles of 2 ſenſual life !: 
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« Conſider, what tender reverence, what reſpect 
«© inixed with compaſſton, is paid to years owning 
© their infirmities, and ſupporting them, as they 
& ought, But infirmities of body diſſembled, that 
« thoſe of the mind may be the more indulged ; a 
« vicious mind ſtinging on a jaded body into ſhame; 
te this calls not only for the ſcorn, but deteſtation, 
% of mankind. 

« Conſider, Sirs! is there not ſome miſtake ? 
« Do not your minds, through diſorder of the 
* machine, go too ſlow, and miſrepreſent the time 
« of day? elſe, how could men, who have not 
*« ſpace ſufficient left between them and their 
4 graves, for litc's wonted dclutions to diſplay 
« their gay phantoms ; who can hardly hope to re- 
« peat to-morrow the farce of to day; ſtill perſiſt 
to be buys? young men, indeed; may lee vi- 
4 ſions of what never ſhall come to paſs; and bo 
« raviſhed with them; but old men, in their ſenſes, 
© cannot ſo much as dream dreams of delight; 

&« ſuch delight, I mean, as yours. What delight 
4 can theſe gay ſcenes afford you? I ſhould think 
« you ſhould be more mortified than amuſed, 
„here you ſcarce can ſee a face that does not 
e make you look twenty years older than before. 
« Hope you any regard, or affection among them? 
No; deſpair even of toleration, but when theſe 
« moderns, for amuſement, dip into you, as into 
& chronological tables, to know what happened 
4 before the flood: find friends in coEvals, or de- 
« ſpair. 


Indeed, my. good friends, in one ſenſe, moſt 
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« certainly you are ſtrangers upon earth; why 
« will you not be ſo in the beſt That you might 
ebe fo in the beſt, is, probably, the ſole reaſon 
« you are ſtill alive. Men in years, and the clergy, 
« are the two natural ſupports of virtue and reli- 
« gion; that is, the two columns on which public 
« welfare is built. And the firſt is the ſtronger, 
« as there is leſs prejudice againſt it. They both 
« have higher obligations to be wiſe than other 
«© men: and if the world ſees thoſe higher obli- 
« cations fail of their due effect, their conſciences 
cc will fit eaſter under the neglect of their own. 
« The clergy are volunteers; the ned are preſ- 
ce {ed by nature into the ſervice of om: and if 
« they both deſert, vice may tri. :ph without a 
« battle, and virtue fall without a mourner, 

« Ye fine men of rank, and parts! a common 
« ſoldier (your contempt, no doubt), ſhali re- 
e proach you. One of them, requeſting diſmiſſion 
« from Charles Vth, gave this reaſon for it, Inter 
« vitae negotia extremumgque diem oportet aliquod 
te temporis intercedere. Much more, inter vitae vo- 
« ſuptat es, and our laſt hour. Will you go to your 
* graves with your eyes ſhut, as Plutarch tells you 
&« the Spartans went to their beds in the dark? If 
« fo, as realonabie men in years enter their graves 
© as a harbour; you will ſtrike on yours, as on a 
* rock You do not only expoſe yourſelves, but 
% your ae ſpecies. When they that have moſt 
c reaſon to be wile, are the fartheſt trom it; 
«it ſinks the dignity of our common ua:ureg 


<« brings, beyond all other enormities, a reproach 
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& on mankind; and es each indivitial, as a ſur- 
« ferer, as a ſharer in tac ſcandal, a juſt right not 
« only of centine, but revenge. 

« Ide will e ;cule my indignation at to noe 
c qeriyns offenders; 14d ueretore 1 ſhall dare 
« ne them be ate they, be S- Bury, and 
C. Terri yn” Thur pictuies ha ben partly 
„„ wwh by tae Fi H„e SAN: 1 hu! fketch 
« the reſt Theſe ure to pecteRt he: ves iu this 
6 q;o, reſliem; od onleuders in an utience, W!:ich 
« til; id, they couid wt begin: who join the gal- 
C lat..ries of [arts to the years of Reher: who 
ce read a play-bill. and a vill of mortality, with 
< the ſame len{ation, and aſhect: who can amu/e 
ce themſelves a it a cathedral fervice ; and go tor 
„an hour's d:7-r 0 to the funeral of a friend! 

«© How many friends hare they lot? that is, 
c how often has their confidence in the world been 
ce ſhaken at the root? and give they ſtill full 
< proof of their obſtinate adherence to, and cor- 
« dial incorporation with, it? Has it not daily 
« crumbled away in their overs? and will they 
„ hup it ſtill? How can their hearts (ti:l ſwell 
& with thoſe firttened bubbles of idle joy, ſo often 
% pricked by death! * ; 

« Ye two antediluvian "youths! what greater 
< folly on earth than that of coafoundiug 1catuns, 
« and not giving their reſp-five appropriations to 
* the diffgrent periods ol life! Nothing can be in 
credit, that is out of charac ; and credit you 
« affect, no one more. If you would fiud it, le: theſe 
« gentle hints, like the light touch of a magic 
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« wand, make you ſhrink from your vernal 
« bloom ; and wither at leaſt to the decencies of 
« fourſcore ; for I would make you /me allow- 
« ance ſtill. 

« Know ye not that they who in their wrink- 
led decline outdive in folly the temerities of 
„youth, and die immaturely at twice the age of 
% man, are void of ſhame from cenſure human, 
« and divine; quite callous to Gon, and men? 
© Know you not that ſuch faults after ſeventy are 
*« as ſeverely judged by this world, as the next? To 
« be born like a wild aſfs's colt, is natural; but 
© not to live ſo, and retain the colt's tooth, when 
« all the man's are fallen out. Time was, when 
to centaurize was leſs ridiculous. But unleſs 
your equeſtrian part is now diſmiſſed, laughter 
*« js irreſiſtible ; as your friend Horace aſſures you: 

Solve ſeneſcentem mature ſanus equum; ne 

Peccet ad extremum ridendus. 
© Inſtead of ſurfeiting every public place with your 
*« ungodly Omnipreſence, you ſhould be reſerved 
te as the great Mogul. A little felf-annihilation 
% would be the wiſeſt way even for your own va- 
© nity ; for the more we forget our age, the more 
« we remind others of itz and the younger we 
* would appear, ſo much older ſhall we look, in 
* all eyes but our own. 

Les, gentlemen ! to preſerve your dignity, 
s retire like eaſtern kings. And kings, indeed, 
you may be, and glorious ones too, if you will 
** be wiſe : for „ Wiſdom is the crow? of old age, 
, and the fear of the Lord is its g/ery.“ 

Vo r. IV, F 
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Since the witchcraft of pleaſure is fo ſtrong at 
to turn young men into old, by their infirmities ; 
and old into young, by their affectation and con- 
ctit ; let us look a little more narrowly into the 
perverſe compoſition of that marvellous being, 
which we ſtyle a man of pleaſure ; and make ſome- 
what, if poſſible, like an analyſis of it. 

The man of pleaſure, (tho' I fear he never aſk- 
ed himſelf the queſtion), of what nature, ſpecies, 
or rank in the creation conceives he liimfelf to be? 
Does this yet unconſtrued, undecyphercd creature, 
conſider himſelf as an i7mertal being? or only 2+ 
a rational? or as a mere anima]? If as an immor- 
tal, let him regard things eternal: if as 2 rational, 
let reaſon reign: if as a mere animal, let him in- 
dulge appetite, but not go beyond it ; when ap- 
petite is ſatisfied, an animal's meal is over: if as 
a compoſition of all three; let it not be a conſu- 
ſion of them let it be a compi ſiti on and order 
alone can preſerve that name. 

No; he is for neither of theſe. He is an im- 
mortal, without a ſenſe of immortality, He is a 
rational, dethroning reaſon ; and an animal, tranſ- 
greſſing appetite: an unhappy combination, a 
wretched chaos, of all, without the benefit of either: 
nay, a ſufferer from each, becauſe an abuſer of all, 
They are not, as Heaven deſigned them, three par- 
ties in alliance for his happineſs; but three conſpira- 
tors, of his own making, againſt his peace. 

For mark this immortal maze of human ruin ; 
appetite, reaſon, and immortality, violate, and are 
violated by, each other. Subtle reaſon finds arts 
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audarguments to tempt appetite beyond her bounds. 
Unbounded appetite, with ſtupefying ſenſuality, 
bribes reaſon to drop her dominion, Her domi- 
nion dropped renders blind immortality regardleſs 
of things eternal : and they being diſregarded, all 
immortality's boundleſs powers, and deſires, de- 
volve on things temporal ; and devolved on them, 
with violence impel depoſed reaſon, and riotous ap- 
petite, to monſtrous ler.gths of extravagance, which 
had otherwiſc lain quite beyond both their power, 
and deſire. 

Thus ſtands the perplexed, and hitherto not. 
unraveled caſe, The man, in his conſtitution, 
debauches the brute : the brute debauched, de- 
thrones the man: the dethroned man, and de- 
bauched brute, join in rebellion againſt the immor- 
tal: the ſubdued immortal reſigns to them its in- 
mite powers and deſires; which they exert to the 
deſtruction abſolute of all three. 

The man, if not in alliance with an immortal, 
never would have had an unbounded power and 
deſire. If not in alliance with a brute, he never 
would have debaſed them to mean and ſordid 
ends ; never would have copfined them to things 
below: but being joined to both, and thro? per- 
verſeneſs, and ſtupidity, rendering celeſtial immor- 
tality inglorious, and terreſtrial brutality more 
brutal, he creates a far more miſcrable being than 
either of them apart could poſſibly have been. We 
may therefore congratulate the nere brute on his 
high prerogative, of being incapable of becoming 
uch a mouſter of rationality as this. And the 
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man of pleaſure, if modeſt, will, for the future, 
give the wall to his horſe. He, like Codrus, dif- 
guiſes himſelf, puts off his dignity to ruſh into dane 
ger ; and happy for him, if he meets with nothing 
worſe than death, 

Reaſon, and immortality, the man, and the im- 
mortal, theſe only occaſion the calamity ; and the 
poor animal, an innocent ally, muſt ſuffer with them. 

If your ſiſter's favourites will contemplate them- 
ſelves in any plals but their own, let them look in 
this true mirror; and tho? the features are ſome · 
what monſtrous, let them not diſown them; ſince 
they may change them when they pleaſe; and 
they are pictured fo minutely, that they may be 
the more inclined ſo to do. For what a hideous 
ruin of humanity is this? The world after the de · 
luge, a leſs melancholy fight. Such ſhocking foot · 
ſteps ſin leaves behind it, in nature animate, and 
wanimate. Reaſon, and virtue, are the ſole beau- 
ty, and ſole ſal vation of all. Through all her 
realms creation groans without it. The Deity 
is all reaſon in his nature, conduct, and commands. 
The great, invariable, eternal alternative, through- 
out his creation, is, or reaſon, or ruin. To how 
many cars, in this happy metropolis, is this diſmal 
news |! | 

I was going to ſay, that reaſon is the fole baſis 
of happineſs ; but it is not. There are three kinds 
of happineſs on earth, gradually leſs, and leſs, 
there is a happineſs from the exertion of reaſon, 
where reaſon is given: this is the happinels of a 
man. There is an infer ior happineſs from the gra- 
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? 
tification of ſenſe, where reaſon is denied : this is 


the happineſs of a brute. And there is a calami- 


tous happineſs where reaſon is ſuppreſſed, or abu- 
ſed : and this is the happineſs of a wretch. You 
ſee then in what line of bappineſs our fine men muſt 
be content to rank. 

I know your ſiſter will call my analyſis above, 
a labyrinth of ſophiſtry. I will therefore give the 
man of pleaſure's character in a manner leſs per- 
plexed, and which ſhe may probably cenſure as too 
plain ; and may wiſh a clue wcre wanting to find 
the meaning. 

He is one, who, deſirous of being more happy 
than any man can be, is leſs happy than moſt men 
are. 

One, who ſeeks happineſs every where, but here 
it is to be found. 

One, who out- toils the labourer, not only with- 
out his wages, but paying dearly for it. 

He is an immortal being, that has but two marks 
of a man about hira, upright ſtature, and he power 
of playing tbe fool, which a monkey has not. 

He is an immortal being, that triumphs in this 
ſingle, deplorable, and yet fa//e hope, that he ſhall 
be as.happy as a monkey when they are both dead; 
tho! he deſpairs of being io, while yet alive. 

He is an immortal being, that would loſe none 
of its 2no/t darling delights, if he were a brute in 
the mire ; but would loſe them all intirely, it he 
were an angel in heaven. 

It is certain, therefore, that he deſires not to be 
there : and if he not ſo much as deſires it now, 
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how can he ever hope it, when his day of diſſipa- 
tion is over? And if no hope—what is our man 
of pleaſure? a man of diſtraction, and deſpair, to- 
morrow. 

And who would buy to-day ſo dear, if it were ſo 
to be bought? as certainly it is not. Doubtleſ; 
the true man of pleaſure is he, who preſerves order 
in his compounded nature; and pives the animal, 
rational, and immortal, their reſpective dues Who, 
as immortal, places in the Supreme Being his ſu- 
preme delight; and, as ratioza/, ſhunning ſuperſti- 
tious auſterities, and, as 0372.71, too great indul- 
gencies; admits of all ſecular enzovments that are 
ſtrictly conſiſtent with his /zpre7e. The true, ard 
Fulle, man of pleaſure are brothers; born of the 
{ame parent, vi-. an inextinguithable love of de- 
light: but fo ſuperior is one to the other, that 
tike the fabled brothers, Caſor and Pollux, one 
may be ſaid to be in heaven, the other on earth. 

To be more explicit, I would gather three par- 
ticular branches from this general root of happ;- 
neſs, and preſent them to your ſiſter, as a ſpecimen 
of the reſt. 

There is no man of pleaſure without his Epe; 
no Eve without her ſerpent; no ſerpent without 
its ſting, He that knows not the pure delight, and 
ever-growing tenderneſs of a chaſte love, knows 
not the moſt that the faireſt can beſtow. 

He that knows not the ſound cordiality, and 
conitant warmth, of a dilintereſtcd rriendſhip, 


knows not the moſt that man can enjoy from 
man. 
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He that keeps not open a conſtant intercouric. 
with Heaven by frequent fervors of rational devo- 
tion, knows not a joy (till ſublimer than both. 

What are the joys of vice, compared to theſe ? 
What think their deluded admirers of a magnani- 
mous triumph over ſtrong temptation ; of a ſweet 
repoſe in divine favour and protection; of an inde- 
feaſible right to life eternal? Is there not a certain 
grandeur, and ſolidity cf happineſs in this? Is not 
this better than ranging from the gaming-houſe to 
brothels; and with other little fluttering, gilded, 
noxious, liquoriſh inſets, to be fixing on every 
nuiſance for delight ? Sons of Beclzebuò the god 
of flies. I like not a certain modeſt fainthearted- 
nels in the friends and advocates of what is right. 
A Chriſtian ſaould let all {2 what an animation 
there is in Chriſtianity, above all that the world 
may admire beſides. Chriſtianity ſhould be the 
boaſt, as well as comfort, of our hearts. 

And now if we enquire after the cauſe which 
bas brought us into that fool's paradiſe, on which 
I have dwelt ſo long, we ſhall ſee with what good 
reaſon Pleaſur? and Infidelity are joined together 
in my plan. 

The Scripture aſcribes the conqueſt of the world, 
that is, of its pleaſures, to Faith; and is very co- 
pious in enumerating renowned inſtances of it. 
Were faith as prevalent in us, we too ſhould 
prove Aiexanders in the moral world. All agree, 
that ſeveral goods being propoled for our ul- 
timate enjoyment, it is impoſſible in our na- 
twes not to ehuſe the beſt. All agree, that God's 
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promiſes are better than any thing we can carve 
for ourſelves. And all agree, that they are in- 
conſiſtent with ſin, So that he who will take 
out his portion in this life, mu} loſe it in the next. 
What then, againſt our nature, and againſt our 
reaſon, hinders us from proſecuting our chiefe/t 
good 2— Want of faith, All is refolvable into that 
alone. 

For inſtance. Our temptations are of two kinds; 
from things that grieve, or things that pleaſe. The 
former fright, the latter ature us from our virtue. 
From poverty, pain, diſgrace, or perſecution, we 
fly to falſhood, or fraud, for eſcape. But thoſe 
ills are not the immediate cauſe of it; but want of 
faith in Gop's promiſes, that © He will ſuecour us 
« in thoſe exigencies; and deliver us in his good 
time; and make all things work together for our 
good. On the other hand, when pleaſure intices, 
and carries its point ; we do not think thoſe plea- 
ſures, be they what they will, preferable to heaven. 
But heaven is at a diſtance, and the ſoul is cager 
for preſent good. But why is heaven at a diſtance ? 
for want of faith: for faith is © the ſubſtance of 
things hoped for; and the evidence of things not 
« ſeen.” It antedates the exiſtence of that which 
is future; and makes our converſation in heaven, 
* though we are ſtill in the body; aſſociates us 
« with angels, though in our ſolitude ; and gives us 
greater joy in contemplation, than the world 


* can give in hand.” This is true, or the conduct of 


thoſe heroes in Scripture had been impracticable! 
and they, like ourſelves, were mere men. Thus I- 
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Fllelity leads to Pleaſure ; and Pleaſure confirms 
Infidelity ; and both together conſummate ruin. 

Theſe gentlemen ſeem to think that the world 
was made in jeſt ; that there is nothing of moment, 
or ſerious in it. There is nothing elſe. There is 
not a fly, but has had infinite wiſdom concerned, 
not only in its ſtructure, but in its deitination. And 
was man made only to flutter, ſing, and expire? 
a mere expletive in the mighty work, the mar- 
velous operations of the Alinighty? Is joy their 
point? He that to the beſt of his power has ſecu- 
red the final ſtake has a fon perennis of joy within 
him. He ts ſatisfied from himſelf. They, his re- 
verſe, borrow all from without, Joy wholly from 
without is falſe, precarious, and ſhort. From with. 
out it may be gathered; but, like gathered flowers, 
though fair, and ſweet for a ſeaſon, it mult ſoon 
wither, and become offenſive. Joy from within, is 
like ſmelling the roſe on the tree ; it is more ſweet 
and fair; it is laſting; and, I muſt add, immor- 
tal. 

As, therefore, I have above offcred theſe gentle. 
men three expedients for happineſs; to perſuade 
their acceptance of them, I ſhall now give three 
ſhort maxims, which will ſit light on their memo- 
ries, and (1 hope) in time, eaſy on their hearts. 

He that will not fear, ſhall fee/ the wrath of 
Heaven, | 

He that lives in the kingdom of ſenſe, ſhall die 
into the kingdom of /orrow. | 

He ſhall never truely enjoy his preſent hour, who, 
never thinks on his /a/t. 
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Let your ſiſter, dear Sir, tell her orcy pretty fel. 
lows, who are apoſtles to theſe Ceœutiies, that, it f 
they can advance three maxims of greater truth, | 
or three expedients of greater efficacy to happineſs, 
than thoſe above-mentioned ; I am their convert; 
I exchange my Bible for Bolingbroke ; and pre- 
pare for the ball: for N. B. I am but four- 
core. 

With beſt wiſhes to yau, and thoſe you love, 
that is, all mankind; Jam, 


Dear Str, 


Meſt affedionately, 


Tour-. 


Fl 


* 
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In ANSWER to One received. 


Dax StR, 

HE contents of your Letter damp my joy 
T in hearing from you. Even a pood man's 
2pproaching death ſtrikes us with /e concern. 
1 am ſorry that the ſting which leaſure left in your 
unhappy friend, occaſions ſo ſwift a decline. How 
naturally we lay hold on Heaven, when the world 
finks under us, and will ſupport our hopes no 
more! The Piece of Devotion which you deſire, 
you ſhall receive in my next. I cannot reflect on 
your friend's diitreſs, and a noble youth whom 1 
myſelf attended in his extremes, without dwelling 
{till longer on Pleaſure, which has coſt the world 
ſo dear. 

If Diſeaſe and Inſirmity make us daily viſits in 
the perſoas of our neighbours, and friends; and 
Death, by the ſame affecting meſſengers, gives us 
frequent notice that he will be with us ſoon : 

If, when death arrives, all mankind, howerer 


divided before, unanimouſly cloſe in one opinion, 


and one wiſh : 
A libertine enjoyments haſten the approach, and 
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heighten the dread, and embitter the conſequences, 
of death : 

IF death is the ſingle cvent ſure, and virtue the 
ſingle purſuit indefeaſible; and the divine favour 
the ſingle point of abſolute importance : 

If that favour comes ſo cheap, that the very 
leavings (in time, care, and expenſe) ef our rea! 
enjoyments, would po a great way in the purchaſe 
of it : 

If the martyr's blood makes that purchaſe ſure ; 
and it is impoſſible that martyrdom, and voluptuouſ- 
neſi, ſhould ſhare the ſame fate: 

If the fate to be ſhared is endleſs ; and this life 
but as a moment toan age; and an ape not a mo- 
ment to eternity; and eternity as much ours, as 
the preſent hour: 

If he, chat is over-fond of the pre/ent, or high 
in expeRatian from any future hour, either knows 
not this world; or believes not in the next : 

If all this is true; that is, if it is day at noon : 
how happy, like your friend Euſebius, to ſtrike 
early into the right path; and not ſo long to ſlum - 
ber in indulgence, like the noble youth (of whom 
I ſhall ſoon ſpeak), as to ſuffer the birth-day of our 
underſtanding to be the laſt day of our lives ? 

I told you, in a former letter, that I would 
give you your friend Euſebius's character at large: 
not, to be ſure, for your information; but to 
place him in-oppoſition to the men of fleaſure: 
and fo, 

Facem preferre pudendis. Jov. 
that their deformity may be ſet in a ſtronger light, 
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for the benefit of thoſe weak eyes, who cannot fee 
a mountain without ſpectacles : with whom a Cen- 
taur paſſes for a man. Or, rather, who think a 
man of pleaſure an extremely happy creature, and, 
with ancient aſtronomers, place the Centaur in 
heaven, Their Sagittarius there, or eternal hun- 
ter, ever aiming at pleaſure, and ever miſling his 
mark. How very much, the character of Euſebius 
will plainly ſhew. 

Men of pleaſure, notwithſtanding all the thorns 


| they meet with in their flowery path, imagine all 


would enter it, but for want of taſte, or ſpirit, or 
purſe: Eu/cbius wants none of theſe. He wants 
not a taſte for aught that can gratify either imagi- 
nation or ſenſe; that can make a coxcomb, or de- 
baucbhè: but he is neither. Nor wants he a purſe, 
or heart, to provide thoſe gratifications. His purſe 
is large; larger his heart; but not corrupt, and 
nobly wrozg. He is young, gay, rich, expenſive. 


So far be is with them; but will leave them ſoon, 


as the ſun ſlides from under an eclipſe. His riches 
widen the circle of his virtues. Their riches encreaſe 
the number of their.crimes. There are two kinds of 
expenſe: in both, riches makethemſelves wings, and 
fly away. But widely different in their flight: in one 
they fly away as an eagle toward heaven. In their 
flight beautiful, and celeſtial in their end. In the 
other they fly away as an owl to the deſart; un- 
gracious and ill-omened, naar. 
ing in the deſart of ignominy and ruin. 

Euſebius, though liberal to the demands of na- 
ture, rank, and duty; ſtarves vice, caprice, and fol- 
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ly. Theſe (the great cormorants of gold), he 
ſends begging to their doors; they, as old in- 
timates, welcome and embrace them all. And, if 
they have not thrice the fortune of Fuſcbius, muſt 
ſoon be beggars themſelves. While he, with one 
half they fink in a debauch, lifts beggars (beggars, 
I mean from fortune, not from _ into the rea) 
comforts of life. 

He too has his amu/ements; but not ſuch as 
deaden, but revive: ſuch as recover the relaxed 
tone of application ; reanimate to new effort ; and 
thus are eſſential, though pauſing, parts of noble, 
well-judging induſiry. He ſtarts not at a maſque- 
rade: nor thinks cards the books of the devil. 
But thinks all our diverſions like long books, that 
were better epitomized ; or, like the books of the 
Sybil, which, as they were leſſened in number, roſe 
in their price. 

He, as well as they, has his parks, pardens, 
grottos, caſcades, ſtatues, paintings, &c. but enjoys 
them more. Not becauſe his are better than theirs, 
but becauſe he is better than they. His paintings 
have beauties unborrowed from the pencil; and 
his ſtatues in hi eyes appear, like Pygmalion's, to 
live; though mere marble in theirs. His all-ani- 
mating joy within gives graces to art, and ſmiles 
to nature, inviſible to common eyes. Objects of 
ſenſe, and imagination, for their greater power of 
plcaſing, are indebted. to the goodneſs of his heart. 
For as the ſun is ;itſelf the, moſt glorious of objects, 
and makes all others ſhine, ſo virtue itſelf is the 


greateſt of pleaſures, and of all other pleaſures re- 
doubles the delight, 
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He and they, though they both value riches, 
yet, entertain widely different opinions about them. 
He conſiders a great fortune, as being put, by a 
kind Providence, into its honourable commillion 
for doing much good. They conſider it as a pri- 
vilege, or, at leaſt, as an excuſe, for the contrary. 
He, ſurveying his ample arcades, and lofty domes, 
rejoices more in what benefits others, than what 
aggrandizes himſelf: rejoices more in conſidering 
how many mouths he has fed, than in conſidering 
how many eyes he has drawn. He triumphs in re- 
flecting to what numbers he has been enabled, by 
the divine indulgence, to tura, without a miracle, 
thoſe ſtones into bread. They, from their huge 
Babel-like buildings, contract a Babal-like pride, 


which turns, with regard to thoſe beneath them, 


their hearts into ſtone. Such men, in effect, build 
downward; are the more ignoble, that is, the lower, 
for their beight. 

He thinks, that Heaven's rich donations imply 
in them ſome transfer to the public : they think 
they imply a transfer of the public homage ta 
themſelves. Iuſtead of imagining his grandeur to 
be a demand on the public tor its homage, he looks 
on it as the public's demand on him for bounty, 


and patronage, of which they have erected ſuch 


proud promiſes; and by them railed fo juſt an ex- 
pectation. He thinks, that their riches (how 
ſtrangely ſoever it may ſound) run them in debt; 
and that not to benefit, is, to defraud 
His bumility is equal to his magnificence; and 
as magnificence with humility ſpeaks more regard 
G 2 
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for others than himſelf, it eſcapes envy, and en- 
{lures general applauſe. Their pride defeats their 
magnificence, and robs it of that applauſe, which 
is its ſingle aim: for it is a great authority which 
tells us, That pride is a tree which cats up its own 
fruit. 

He knows (what they conſider not) that ſplen- 
did ſuperiorities cannot be neutral, with regard 
to the characters of thoſe who poſſeſs them; that, 
therefore, men poſſeſs them at their peril; that 
they muſt degrade, if they do not exalt them. 
That Heaven, which, in ſpite of different ranks, 
levels happineſs, deſigned it as the peculiar curſe of 
the great (if they deſerve it) to be leſſened by 
grandeur, and illuſtriouſly diſgraced. That, if Ape. 
and Crecodiles, men hurtful or ridiculous, inhabit 
ſuperb piles, they muſt deipair of being worſhipped ; 
though but through vain and keen appetite for 
public incenſe, they never had been built. 

You fee in how many points theſe men fall ſhort 
of Euſebius in pleaſure from expence ; which, not- 
withitanding, is an article on which they pique 
| themſelves nat a little. And give me leave to ſub- 
join one more particular, which will affect them 
leſs than the former, though it ought to affect them 
moſt of all: Bis wealth has ſubterranean channels; 
bleſſes unſeen ; and coſts the relieved neither bluſhes, 
nor thanks. Not one priſon have they opened; not 
one tear have they dried; which might ſpeak in 
their favour, when their own: begin to flow. The 
ſorrows we have relieved are the ſureſt ſupport in 
our own, The beſt that can be ſaid of their ex- 
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pences, is, that they are an unwilling encomium 
on thoſe of your friend. 

Senſual, of all our pleaſures are the meaneſt; 
how low muſt a ſoul celeſtial ſtoop for them ? Yet 
theſe, our thirſty ſpunges of ſenſuality, who ſuck 
up every drop of it, in or out of their way, though 
they take up the dirt with it, prefer to all the reſt. 
And in theſe, if in any, they wil venture to dil- 
pute his ſuperiority. Bat for reaſons, ſome already 
mentioned; more, moſt obvious; he is their ſupe- 
rior in theſe. In pleaſures intellectual, how far are 
they behind him? and then the moral, they are all 
bis own. It is one of their minute, and meagre 
pleaſures, profeſſedly to decline them: and thelr 
are the ſupreme. Moral pleaſures, though faintly 
(in this imperfe ſtate), yet truly taſte of heaven; 
and what is mare, inſure that heaven of which they 
taſte. And what an iueſtimable ſuperiority is this ? 
He that can think of death undilmayed, 

Extremumque diem vitae inter munera ponit, 

| | Lrc. 
has more enjoyment, even in diſtreſs, than they in 
triumph, with every vain amuſement turning reaſon 
out of doors, leſt it ſhould wound them with one 
whiſper of the grave. On how many melancholy 
occaſions in life ſhould we be glad of an aſylum to 
which to fly? How thould we be tranſported with 
a thought that had infallibie comfort in it? and 
that thought can be but one; and that one, it is 
the conſtant aim, labour, nay boait, of theſe wiſe . 
men to deſtroy. 

Euſebius's love of pleaſure is equal to theirs; 
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whence then this vaſt mequality of happineſs! He 
commands his pleaſures ; ſome he cultivates; ſome 
admits cautiouſty ; others ſends bluſhing away. 
Their pleaſures domineer; ſcout them away on 
vileit errands ; bid them throw their patrimony in 
the dirt of proſtitution, or debauch; or dungeon 
them in midnight dens of fraud and deſtruction; 
and comman&them to whirl it away with a loſing 
card; or ſtamp it to nothing with a deſperate dye. 
What ſeaffolds of fatal execution are thole guilty 
boards, where momcnts determine on fortunes for 
lite; and rage and diſtraction threaten ruin eter- 
nal? 

From this thraldom to their pleaſures, this 
wretched inipotence of heart, it is, that while he 
has but one, and that a moſt gracious malter, he 
have as many tyrants as there are follies and vices 
m the world. Ten times a day they change their 
Pharash; and why ? becauſe his wages are ſo poor. 
They have it, indeed, in their power to change 
their maſtcr, but not to break their chain. 

The Komans once pretended that they had a 
golden ſhield which fell from heaven: to ſecure it 
from theft, they laid it up among eleven others 
made of braſs. This expedient had been unneceſ- 
ſary apainſt their wiſdom. They run away by 
choice with the eleven counterfeits; with a multi- 
tude of falſe, ineffectual pleaſures, and leave the 
celeſtial, as of no value, to men of leſs underſtand- 
ing Virtue, the delight of Fuſebius, is a celeſtial 
ſhield againſt every evil of human life. Their plea- 
ſures are rather ſwords, that pierce them through 
with many ſor1 cu. 
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The contraſt how ſtrong! their pleaſures die in 
Fouition, and are remembered with regret. 
His ſurvive the preſent actual enjoyment, and are 


as ſweet in retroſpect as in hand. Theirs leſſen on 


repetition.; his encreaſe: theirs create, and aggra- 
vate calamities; his avert moſt, and alleviate the 
reſt : theirs haſten death, and heighten its hor- 
rors ; his owe their perfection to his final hour, af- 
ter having heightened, and lengthened, all the bleſ - 
ſings of life. And what a wretch is that happineſs, 
and what an ideot that wiſdom, that can offer no, 
comfort in the days of darkneſs, and the hours of 
death? In a word, their wretched joys flouriſh, 
like diſmal weeping willaws watered by a. ditch : 
poor the figure they make; flux and obſceve the 
ground on which they ſtand : 577 flouriſh like ce- 
dars of Libanus, from the fountains of heaven; and 
are rooted in a rock, the rock of his ſalvation. | 

It is this {ſuperior ground on which he ſtands, 
which imparts that inimitable ſweetneſs of air, a- 
pet and deportment, which marks him among 
multitudes of the gayeſt, for the gay. They, like 
things gilt, have much to ſhew; much more to 
hide; are all darkneſs within. He, like a diamond, 
is tranſparent, and ſhines at heart, He looks, as. 
if virtue, according to the wiſh of ſome ſages, was 
at laſt become viſible, and ſhone through bim, in 
perſon, not precept, making a viſit to mankind : 
and man is mended by looking on him. 

Now, pleaſe, Sir, to obſcrve, to what an afto- 
niſhing' degree that intellectual darkneſs, men tion- 
edin my former letter, prevails in theſe men, that 
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would outſhine all the world. What is their chicf 
boaſt? Why this, that they make the moſt of this 
life. Whereas the very fundamental difference 
between them and Euſebius, is, That they make 
nothing of this world, becauſe they deſign to make 
their all of it. He makes much of this world, be- 
cauſe he holds it as little ; 'becauſe ever having the 
ſentiments, without the terrors, of death bed, he 
never cuts off this life from the thoughts of the 
next; but ſees his whole exiſtence in one unbroken 
thread extended before him. 

But before I diſmiſs your friend Euſebius, tho 
he has made you a very long viſit, I muſt take no- 
tice of one particular more. Theſe gentlemen pique 
themſelves on their epitome of all virtue and reli- 
gion, benevolence. If they had it, it would confute 
moſt I have ſaid ; and make them. very happy: for 
it may ſtand as a general maxim, that men are hap- 
py in proportion to their good-will: nor is it 
ſtrange, that, to the greateſt duty, ſhould, by na- 
ture, belong the greateſt reward. But their 
title to this virtue.is not clear. The reaſon they 
ſo loudly pretend to it, is, becauſe they know they 
have it not. The weakeſt fide of a citade! is to 
be defended moſt. Euſebius, on his principles, 
muſt have univerſal good-will. Self-love obliges 
him to it; and his own happy ſtate of mind inclines 
him the ſame way: for all are moſt kind to o- 


thers, when moſt eaſy and pleaſed with themſelves. 


On their principles, that this world is a//; or at 
leaſt, all they will concern themſclves about; ſelf- 
love obliges them to the contrary : and their un- 
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eaſineſs in themſelves ſecond that obligation z ſo 
that you may as well expect to find an angel a- 
mong the diſſolute, as a friend. And, indeed, can 
any expect that they ſhould love them, better than 
their own ſouls ? yet that would they do, if they 
cared for them at all. 

But, inſtead of endeavouring to prove what needs 
no proof, I ſhall preſent you with the picture of 

one of theſe great lovers of all mankind, if you will 
# promiſe not to cut his throat; which picture, bet- 
ter than a Demoſthenes, will prove my point. Y 
will know whom I mean, when I tell you, that pl 
is enamour'd of the charms, and deep in the myſto- 
ries of play. That is, he is ſo fond of riches, (which. 
3 good Judge tells us, 2&0 bonus unquam con- 
$ cupivit), of riches is he ſo over-fond, that be is 
quite miſerable if denied a daily chance of being 
{tripped to beggary. Greater profeſſions of friend- 
an no man make, than this arch-promiſer : 
er proofs of the contrary can no man give. He 
er did a favour that proved barren to his own 
deſigns, but he ſent a curſe after it. All his kind- 
neſſes are artificial flies ; if nothing is caught, they 
are pocketed again. ** Hook him, or hang him,” 
is a favourite maxim of his own coming. He 
miles, indeed, with great complacency on a croud- 
ed levee of devoted friends ; with no leſs than on a 
hand of good cards. And his hope from both is 
juſt the ſame ; that is, ſo to play them off, as to 
win his game. That done, if intereſt, or humour 


bids, he throws them aſide as a foul pack, and 
* Salluſt. 
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calls for new ; to ſhufflle, and cheat, and play 
tricks with, as before. He conſiders fools, as 
trumps, with which he is ſure to win. If there 
are no fools to be taken in, he makes a pretty 
good band of it with a knave of the-right ſuit. 1f 
he is ſo unlucky as not to be bleſſed with either, he 
gives out, and, for that time, plays no more: for, 
without a good hand, a bad heart is inſupport- 
able. But proſperity fooths remorſe, and lays con- 
ſcience aſleep. This is one who knows the world ; 
which generally means, one that knows not Goes, 
never thought of that great, final, ſtake, with 
regard to which, be, that honeſtly but defires it, 
is fure to win ; and he, that plays foul the moſt 
dexterouſly, is ſure to be undone. Such is Auidi- 
enus, ſuch is that good man, who, as freely as eat 
his meal, could lay down his life for his friend, 

But, in excuſe for ſuch men, I muſt own, that, 
for ſuch as place their all here, there can 
ſhadow of ſocial happineſs but from deccivin 
being deceived. From deceiving, and ſo fin 
ſome account in their villainy : or from being de- 
ceived, and. fo finding ſome account in their folly. 
For real friendſhip amongſt them is impoſſible : 
and, indeed, to hope a friend in any man, that is 
not truly his own friend, is abſurd. From this ac - 
count, it is evident, that the chief fountain of hap- 
pineſs is dry d up in their hearts. 

A wretch, almoſt ſmothered with all the reputed 
means of happineſs, would of all objects be the 
moſt ridiculous, were it not the moſt melancholy 
too. Diogenes went about the city of Athens beg- 
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ging to the ſtatues : being aſked the reaſon, he 


laid, be was learning to bear a repulſe. Theſe 
gentlemen ſhould learn the fame leſſon; no ſta- 
tue can be deafer than moſt of their purſuits, when 
they aſk rea/ pleaſure of then. 

Theſe are the men, who, while Providence lays 
the rcins of free-will on their wanton necks, ruſh 
headlong into even unimportunate temptations, 
But when it ſhall put its hook in their noſe, and its 
bridle in their jaws ; when it ſhall drag them into 
the condition of your uphappy friend ; or worſe, 
when the tattered, convulſed body, ſhall be ſhaking 
out an unwilling foul, loth to leave it for a ſtill 
worſe habitation ;* then, oh! what a change !— 
It places full before me the laſt hours of that noble 
youth I mentioned above. Laſt hours full of an- 
guiſh ! how fit to be remembered by thoſe that wiſh 
peace to their own. This is the funeral to which, 
in my firſt letter, I promiſed to invite your ſiſter 
Sempronia, and her gay admirers; Sempronia,who 
delights P/allere, & cantare, elegantius quam ne- 
teſſe eft probae. And what invitation more kind 
than that for which ſhe may thauk me for ever, 
when other entertainments end ? If they have 
their wine, this has its nectar. Its cup of ſalvation, 
preſſed from that Vine, whoſe leaves heal the na- 
tions, and whoſe ſwelling cluſters teem with eter- 
nal bliſs. Funeral ſolemnities are more for the 
ſake of the living than the dead. What a trifle 
that honour they receive from them, to the bene- 
fit we may reap from that affecting ſcene ! 

Ok! Sir, how affecting! It is ſtill before my 
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eyes. That wretched youth dies again! Again 
I am ſmitten with his death. It wounds me even 
in remembrance : what, then, the ſcene itſelf! 
No words can paint it ; no time efface it ; I meet 
it in my dreams ; I ſhall bear it to my grave. 

] am about to repreſent to you the laſt hours 
of a perſon of high birth, and high ſpirit ; of great 
parts, and ſtrong paſſions, every way accempliſh- 
ed, nor leaſt in iniquity. His unkind treatment was 
the death of a moſt amiable wife ; and his great 
extravagance, in effect, diſinherited his only child. 

But to my point. The death-bed of a profli- 
gate is next in horror to that abyſs, to which it 
leads. It has the moſt of hell that is viſible on 
earth, And he that has ſeen it, has more than 
faith to confirm him in his creed, I ſee it now. 
For whe-can forget-it ? Are there in it no flames, 
and furies ? —You know not, then, what a ſcar'd 
imagination can figure; what a guilty heart can 
feel. How diſmal is it! The two great enemies 
of ſoul and body, ſickne/s and ſin, fink and con- 
found his friend ; filence and darken the ſhock- 
ing ſcene. Sickneſs excludes-the /zght of heaven; 
and fan, its bleſſed hope, Oh! double darkneſs 
more than Egyptian Acutely to be felt 

How unlike thoſe illuminated revels of which he 
was the ſoul ? Did this poor, pallid, ſcarce-animated 
maſs dictate in the cabinet of Pleaſure ; pronounce 
the faſhion; and teach the gayeſt to be gay? Are 
theſe the trophies of his Paphian conqueſts? theſe 
the triumphs to be bought with heaver ? Is this he 
who {mote all their hearts with envy at his pre- 
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eminence in guilt ? See, how he lyes, a ſad, deſert- 
ed outcaſt, on a narrow iſthmus between time and 
eternity ? for he is ſcarce alive. Laſhed and over- 


| whelmed on one fide, by the ſenſe of fin; on the 


other, by the dread of puniſhment ! Beyond the 
reach of human help, and in deſpair of divine ! 

His diſſipated fortune, impoveriſhed babe, and 
murdered wife, ly heavy on him: the ghoſt of his 
murdered time (for now no more is left), all ſtain- 
ed with folly and gaſhed with vice, haunts his di- 
flracted thought. Conſcience, which long had ſlept, 
awakes like a giant refreſhed with uine; lays waſte all 
his former thoughts, and defires ; and, like a long- 
depoſed, now victorious prince, on bis bleeding 
heart, impoſes, inflicts, its own. Its late ſoft whi- 
ſpers are thunder in his ears; and all means of grace 
rejected, exploded, ridiculed, is the bt that ſtrikes 
bim dead; dead even to the thoughts of death. 
In deeper diſtreſi, deſpaĩr · of life is forgot. He lyes 
a wretched wreck of man on the ſhore of eternity, 
and the next breath be dra ws, blows him off into 
rum. 

The greateſt profligate is, at leaſt, a momentary 
ſaint, at ſuch a fight : for this is a fight which 
plucks off the maſk of folly, ſtrips her of her gay 
diſguiſe, which glittered in the falſe lights of this 
world's mummery, and makes her appear to be 


$ folly, to the greateſt fool. 


How think we then? ba te end dae 

profligate the moſt natural and powerful antidote 

for the poiſon of his example? Heals not the bruiſ- 

ed ſcorpion the wound it gave? lutends not Hea+ 
Vor. IV. H 
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ven, that, ſtruck with the terrors of ſuch an exit, 
we ſhould provide eomfort for our own ? Would 
not he, who departs obdurate from it, continue 
adamant, though one roſe from the dead ? for ſuch 
a ſcene partly draws aſide the curtain that divides 
time from futurity ; and, in ſome meaſure, gives to 
ſight that tremendous, of which we only had the 
feeble report before. 

Is not this then a prime ſchool of wiſdom? are 
not they obliged, that are invited to this? for what 
elſe ſhould reclaim us? The pulpit ? We are preju- 
diced againſt it. Beſides, an agonizing profligate, 
though ſilent, out · preaches the moſt celebrated the 
pulpit ever knew. But, if he ſpeaks, his words 
might -inſtrut the beſt inſtructors of mankind. 
Mixt in the warm converſe of life, we think with 
men; on a death-bed, with Gop. 

But there are two leſſons of. this ſchool written, 
as it were, in capitals, which they that run may 
read. Firſt, he that, in this his minority, this ſchool 
of diſcipline, this field of conflict, inſtead of graſp- 
ing the weapons of his warfare, is for ever gather- 
ing flowers, and . catching at butterflies, with his 
unarmed hand; ever making; idle pleaſures his pur- 
ſuit ; muſt pay for it his vaſt reverſion ; and, on 
opening his final account (of which a death-bed 
breaks the ſeal), ſhall find himſelf a beggar ; a beg- 
gar paſt beggary ; and ſhall paſſionately with, that 
his very being were added to the reſt of his loſs, 

Secondly, He ſhall find, that truth, divine truth, 
however, through life, injured, wounded, ſuppreſ- 


ſed, is inſuppreſſible, victorious, immortal. That, 
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though with mountains overwhelmed, it will, one 
day, burſt out like the fires of A:tna; viſible, 
b:ight and tormenting, as the moſt raging flame. 
As now (oh! my friend!) I ſhall too plainly prove. 

The fad evening before the death of that noble 
youth, whoſe laſt hours ſuggeſted theſe thoughts, I 
was with him. No one was there, but his phyſi- 
cian, and an intimate whom he loved, and whom 
he had ruined. At wy coming in, he faid; 

« You and the phy ſician are come too late — I 
have neither life, nor hope. You both aim at 
« miracles. You would raiſe the dead.” 

Heaven, I ſaid; was merciful. 

« Or I could not have been thus guilty. What 
s has it not done to 5%, and to ſave me? I have 
« been 85 ſtrong tor Omnifotence ! plucked down 
« ruin.“ 

I faid; the bleſſed Redeemer—- 

« Hold! hold! you wound me!— That is the 
« rock on which I fplit—1 denied his name,” 

Refuſing to hear any thing fiom me, or take any 
thing from the phyſician, he lay filent, as far as 


ſudden darts of pain would permit, till the clock 


ruck. Then with vehemence ; 
« Oh, time! time! It is fit thou ſhouldſt thus 
&« ſtrike thy murderer to the heart. How art thou 


 ©« fled for ever!—A month — Oh, for a ſingle 


« week! I aſk not for years. Though an age 


„ ere too little for the much I have to do. 


On my ſaying, we could not do too much: that 
heaven was a bleſſed place— 


&« So much the worſe. Tis loſt! "tis loſt !— 
H 2 
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Heaven is to me the ſevereſt part of Hell! 

Soon after, I propoſed prayer. 

« Pray you that can I never prayed. I can- 
not pray — Nor need I, Is not heaven on my 
« fide already? It cloſes with my conſcience. Its 
© ſevereſt ſtrokes but ſecond my own.” 

His friend being much touched, even to tears, 
at this (who could forbear? I could not), with a 
moſt affectionate look, he ſaid : 

« Keep thoſe tears for thyſelf. I have undone 
« thee. —Doſt weep for me ? that's cruel, What 
« can pain me more?“ 

Here his friend, too much affected, would have 
left him, 

No, ſtay. Thou ſtill may'ſt hope ;—tberefore 
« hear me. How madly have I talked? How madly 
*« haſt thou liſtened, and believed? But look on my 
« preſent ſtate, as a full anſwer to thee, and to 
« myſelf. This body is all weakneſs and pain ; 
« but my ſoul, as if ſtung up by torment to greater 
« ſtrength and ſpirit, is full powerful to reaſon ; 
« full mighty to ſuffer. And that, which thus 
« triumphs within the jaws of mortality, is, doubt - 
« leſs, immortal. — And, as for a Deity, nothing leſs 
* than an Almighty could inflit what I feel.” 

I was about to congratulate this paſſive, invo- 
luntary confeſſor, on his aſſerting the two prime 
articles of his creed, extorted by the rack of nature; 
when he thus, very paſſionately : 

„No, no! let me ſpeak on. I have not long 
to ſpeak—My much injured friend! my ſoul, as 
my body, lyes in ruins; in ſcattered fragments 
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e of broken thought: remorſe for the paſt throws 
« my thought on the future. Worſe dread of the 
tc future, ſtrikes it back on the paſt. I turn, and 
« turn, and find no ray. Didſt thou feel half the 
% mountain that is on me, thou wouldſt ſtruggle 
te with the martyr for his ſtake; and bleſs Heaven 
« for the flames ;—that is not an everlaſting flame; 
« t54t is not an unquenchable fire.“ 

How were we ſtruck ! yet. ſoon after, ſtill more. 
With what an eye of diſtraction, what a face of 
deſpair, he cried out : 

« My principles have poiſ>ned my friend; my 
« extravagance has beggared my boy ; my unkind- 
„ neſs has murdered my wife! ind is there 
« another Hell ! -—Oh ! Thou blaſphemed, vet 
* moſt indulgent, LORD GOD! Hell itſelf is a re- 
« fuge, if it hides me trom thy frown.”” 

Soon after, his underſtanding failed. His terrified 
imapinatian uttered horrors not to be repeated. or 
ever forgot And ere the ſun (which J hope has 
ſeen few like him) aroſe, the gay, young, noble, in. 
genious, accompliſhed, and moſt wretched Alla- 
mout expired. 

If this is a man of pleaſure, what is a man of 
pain ? How quick, how total, is the tranſit of theſe 

Fhaetortiades ! in what a diſmal g'oo:n they ſet for 
erer! how ſhort, alas! the day of their rejoicing ! 
For a moment they glitter, thev dazzle. In a 
moment, where are they ? Oblivion covers their 
memories. Ah! would it did! Infamy ſnatches 
them from oblivion. In the long · living annals of 
wfamy their triumphs are recorded. Thy ſufferings , 
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ſill bleed in the boſom (poor Altamont /) of the 
heart-ſtricken friend: for Altamont had a friend. 
He might have had many. His tranſient morning 
might have been the dawn. of an immortal day. 
His name might have been ploriouſly enrolled in 
the records of eternity. His memory might have 
left a ſweet fragrance behind it, grateful to the 
ſurviving friend, ſahitary to the ſucceeding genera- 
tion. With what capacities was he endowed, with 
what advantages, for being greatly good? Bat 
with the talents of an angel, a man may be a fool. 
If he judges amiſs in the ſupreme point, judging 
right in all elſe but aggravates bis folly ; as it ſhews 
him wrong, though bleſſed ns the beſt capacity 
of being right. 

Such, ſo fatal, when abuſed, are the greateſt 
bleſſings of Heaven. Heaven grant hig agonies 
were an expiation of the paſt ; not a preſage, and 
fad ſpecimen, of the future. That his ſurviving 
companions and admirers may never ſuffer the ſame, 
give me leave to ſpeak to them, while this affecting 
object is (or might be) in their ſight. 

« Ye ſtaunch purſuers of pleaſure, opening in full 
« cry on its burning ſcent ! who run yourſelves 
« out of breath, health, credit, eſtate, and often 
« life, after that you cannot catch! for a moment, 
« ſlacken your ſpeed, and cool the fervor of your 
« chace. It is a friend that calls, and he is his own, 
« that hears. 

If there is a ſcene on earth, in which you can 
c find greater advantage, than in that to which 
« you hare been invited, do not come; if there 8 
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« not, indulge me in a few words, which may not 
4 be ſoon forgot: at leaſt, they will recur to your 
© thoughts, they will recur to your feeling hearts, 
« when your preſent jovial chace is over; when 
« pleaſure is no more. 

it will be grateful to your friend deceaſed; 
© whom you were always willing to oblige, if, 
« with his accompliſhments, you remember bit 
« faults ; for then you will not forget your own: ; 
4 but read, in his deep diſtreſs, a ſtrong caution a- 
«© oainſt them. Affords not the rock on which he 
« ſplit, a ſolid. baſts for your ſatety ? Has he not 
well -· marked where miſchief lyes ? See you not 
*« the wreck of that gallant firſt-rate ? or rather, 
js he not a beacon, lighted up by kind Providence, 
to guide you ſafe through the dangerous voyage 
of human life? 

He once, as you now, imagined himſelf, in this 
„life, Immortal. Was he not miſtaken ? He has 
« taken his final flight; whither, who can tell? If 
« you continue yours, in the ſame fatal track, who 
« is he that cannot tell where the folly muſt end? 
« Smitten, transfixed, when moſt ſecure, from the 
©« moſt towering heights he dropped, at once, into 
« depths of diſtreſs, not to be fathomed by man. 
« In gaiety of heart defy not the danger. Are 
« there not more arrows in the ſame quiver ? and 
« are not you as fair and tempting a mark ? more 
« tempting, if unadmoniſhed, and mounting {till 
« over his forgotten tomb. And whom dare you 
ce tempt ? an Archer that never miſſed his mark. 

But you, from. your gay pavilion, embowered. 


* 
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& in roſes, ſee no threatning proſpe&ts ; no dangers 
« of death.—Oh, Sirs! Death delights to ly hid 
4 in thickets of roſes! How often the gayeſt fall 
« firſt in his ſnare? yet even this is too gentle, too 
« mild, to anſwer the good-will of Heaven; it can- 
« not keep the world in awe. 

« What uncommon fortitude is needful to bear 
te proſperities unhurt ? It is now ſunſhine with you: 
« and you think all is well. It is the ſeaſon 
« of indulgence. —But ſeaſons will change, You, 
that are now all ſocial comfort, gathered cloſe 
« in glad cluſters, and (like embodied birds of 
« paſſage bound for new climes) on your im- 


« patient wing for new delights! what will you. 


« do, when each of you, ſevered from the reſt, an 
© unexperienced, unexpected recluſe, lyes ſorely 
but the two greateſt ſtrangers, his own heart, 
ce pained ; dreading worſe; none to converſe with, 
« and him who made it; and neither at peace with 
« him? Say, ye ſtrangers to care, and abounders in 
« mirth! what will he do, when be finds himſelf 
« ſtill ſubſiſting in a ſtate, where none of thoſe plea- 
„ {ures, for which alone he wiſhed to ſubſiſt, can 
&« poſſibly any longer ſubſiſt with him? When 
A the dark matter at the centre will not be more 
&« foreign to kim, than that which now deats high 
% in his pulſz, and fluſk> in his cheek ; and ſtings 
« him on to ſchem es, that laugh at ſuch lectures as 
e theſe? When le finds himſelf led, by the ſoft 
4 hand of Plæaſure to thoſe diſmal gates, which 
« ſhe herſelf will never, never, never, enter? 


«« Conlider, my good friends you ftill retain the 
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« name of Chriſtians; and have heard of the ſcrip- 
« tures. To ſpeak their language, if Chriſtians 
« are racers, you have not yet ſtarted: if warriors, 
« your armour is not yet on: if labourers in the 
« vineyard, you pluck down the vine, and pet 
« drunk with the grapes: if watchmen, your nap is 
© not yet over. There is no man, but in ſome part 
« of life, either ſtung by ſelf-moved conſcience, or 
« alarmed by ſome providential event, as out of a 
« long idle dream, ſtarts at once into his ſenſes. 
«© The longer the dream, the greater his ſurprize 
te and pain; and, if he nods to the laſt, the pain 
« and horror (as too well has been proved) is inex · 
« preſlible. 

Cannot that awful truth interrupt your ſlum« 
„ber? He ſleeps ſound indeed, at whoſe ear a 
« friend's knell ſhall knock in vain. But, ſetting 
« friendſhip aſide; granting that, with men of your 
« caſt, a friend dead is a friend annihilated; aſk, I 
e beſeech vou, pure /*lf-intere/t one queſtion ; 
Have you no concern in this Death? I it no- 
* thing to you - Oh! much, very much! it can» 
not ſtand neuter. It is big with good or ill. It 
* muſt haſten your amendment; or heighten your 
*« offence. Henceforth, the /azze crimes are ſeven- 
« fold guilt. | 

« Have you never conſulted the workings of na- 
e ture? Have you never been ſurprized with a ſe- 
& rious feeling of heart? Xen I ſtand, though a 
* ſtranger, on the verge of another's grace; when 
I ſee the ſhaken mould take poſſeſſion of human 
e pride ; and hear the ſolemn ſound of duſt to duſts. 
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« what ſwelling of ſoul, but inſtantly ſubſides; 


« what ſalutary thoughts, but, at once, it inſpires ? 


« The grave of one unknown, and dying a com- 
« non death, would have this effect: what then, 
« the grave of a friend, and of our un character; 
and that not good; and dying of the. follies in 
* which we live; and with admonitions in his 
mouth, and horrors in his heart? What heart 
« impregnable to ſuch an aſſault? what thunder 
« equal to ſuch a groan? It would echo for ever 
« in à penetrable ear. In a penetrable heart there 
« would be wrought a mighty change. 
For fee you not the mighty force that is im- 
« plied in this mercy ? Heaven truſts not to your 
* faith ; but gives ſenſible proof of what you have 
« to fear. And could it do more? Would a 
miracle ſuffice ?—You have it in a mercy ſo 
little deierved. if danger can alarm you, you, 
** now, are alarmed, If nothing can alarm you, 
© nothing can ſave. 

* 1 ſhould grieve to have ſaid too much. Yet, 
c have I (aid too much, if my words ſerve only to 
render more inexcuſable that imprudence, which 
they labour to remove. Rather know your dan- 
« per, and em race the playk.(tho* not of cedar) 
* which 1 throw out for your eſcape. Our fond- 
« nefs for good, ſhuts our eyes on evil; we ſcarce 
« allow it exiſtence before it is felt. But, remem- 
« ber, we live in a moſt mutable ſcene : and have 
t the fear of to-morrow before your eyes. Not 
« the keeneſt diſcernment can ken through the ſe- 


* cond of a minute, To keep within the reach 
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of mercy, is the grand concern, and ſupreme 
« bleſſing of human life, 


« My converted! or condemned! 
« farewell.” 


Thus, dear Sir, I ſpeak to theſe gentlemen. I 
wiſh they do not rather chuſe to ſhow their parts, 
than their penitence ; and criticiſe my /peech, in- 
ſtead of their own conduct. If fo, they demonſtrate 
how very great occaſion there was of it; though 
it proves ineffectual. 


Moſt Tours, 


7 oo 3 8. 
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Dran Six, 

OU ſeem to think, in your laſt letter, that 

our age is fo far gone, as to be paſt reco- 
very. I hope not. Aviola, a conſul in the time 
of Gordiar, revived on his funeral pile. I will not 
deſpair, but that Britiſh virtue, now, like the 
Phoenix, dying in its ſweets, may ſtart up from 
its aſhes, and re- aſſume its former glory. I ſhall 
therefore proceed a little farther. 

I grant, that the man of pleaſure, as well as 
the good man, has his Joy. But their joys are ve- 
ry different. They difler not only in their objects, 
but their kind ; . which is as yet a ſecret to them ; 
and, poſſibly, to you. Joy from temporals, is a 
terreſtrial joy. Aud, like all things terreſtrial, has 
a dreg in it. If you obſerve your own heart, you 
will find, that joy from temporals has ever ſome- 
what of a gay inquietude, a diſturbed and tumul- 
tuous delight Like ſome liquors, all in an un- 
quiet ferment, and confuſion, while they ſparkle, 
and ſmile. Joy from eternals, joy, I mean, on 
ſpiritual accounts (viz.) Mens conſcia recti; or, 
a delightful hope of immortality ; or, an humble 
perſuaſion of divine favour, c. this joy is ce- 
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leſtial, and, like a fine calm ſummer's evening, 
is undiſturbed, -placid, and ſerene. The firſt is a 
paſſion, and that in the ſtrifteſt ſenſe; we ſu fer 
from it, as well as enjoy. Nay, ſome have ſuf- 
fered from it even to death. The latter ſeems 
to be, or to reſemble, an in/piraticn, in which the 
divine cauſe takes away, or ſupercedes, our human 
infirmity. Therefore, by our church, moſt pro- 
perly ſtyled the peace of Cod. Nor let Centaur. 
imagine, that this peace is occaſioned by the ſmall. 
neſs of the joy. No, It paſſeth all underſtanding ; 
and is, ſtrietly ſpeaking, a ſpecimen, an actual part, 
of heaven. 

Fer, indeed, the /npreme happineſs, and miſery, 
of rational being, through all variation ef cir- 
cumſtances, and through every period of their ex- 
iſtence, is of a piece, er of the ſame kind. Tho? 
perhaps, in no two periods of it, of the ſame 
proportion, or degree. Therefore, heaven and 
hell, how diſtant foever ſome think them, are 
really, though not fully, on earth. Wherever, 
and whenever, their-cauſcs, that is, virtue and vice, 
exiſt, they will exiſt, in a meaſure correſpondent 
to them. What then are the good and bad, but 
the wretched and happy? He, whoſe foul repoſes 
on his firm truſt in Gop, like the halcyon that 
builds on the waves, if ſtorms ariſe, may be toſled, 
but not endangered. Or, prant the worſt, thoſe 
tumultuous billows that devour others, rock him 
to reſt eternal. 

When the good man lyes down to reſt, no fears 
From the dangers of the night break through his 
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&rong confidence in the divine protection. When 
he awakes, his firſt thought lays hold on heaven ; 
which gives through the conſecrated day, ſuch a 
ſxectneſs of aſpect and deportment, ſuch a force 
and firmneſs, to his felicity-; that we may venture 
almoſt go ſay, He cometh forth as a bridegroom 
from his chamber, and rejoiceth, . giant to run 
hes courſe. 

The man of pleaſures has his little clouds at the 
brighteſt, the courſe of his happineſs is retarded by 
a ſtraw; and any conſiderable, ſcarce conſiderable, . 
accident puts it quite to death. Not only the ne- 

ries, or conveniencies, but the decorations, 
and ſuperfluities of life, are v#e/ to his ſickly felici · 
ty. In any of them he may receive a deep or 
deadly wound Whereas they are mere excreſ- 
cences to the good man's heppirels ; and he has 
no more feeling in them than in his hair, or his 
nail: nay, bis happineſs is of ſo ſtrong a conſtitu - 
tion, that it can ſtand real calamities unhurt. Nor 
quits its fereni'x an the confines of the grave; 
which the man of pleaſure but ill. retains in the 
ſunſhine of life. 

QF which ſtrange inferiority one cauſe is very 
obvious: When all our hopes and fears are con- 
fined within this narrow ſcene, what an inſuppor- 
table importance, what a tyranny over our paſ- 
ſions does this give it ? what demigods does it make 
our ſuperiors, who can beſtow what we moſt value? 
We tremble before them. What mountains does 
it make of little things, becauſe the greateſt in our 
inventory? we turn pale, ſometimes die at their 
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loſs. But, the firſt moment we take Gop for our 
protector, and his precious promiſes for our chief 
portion, our ſuperiors, even kings, ſhrink to men; 
and crowns imperial loſe their luſtre. Little things 
are little, and leave our hearts at reſt, As a ta- 
per to the ſun; ſuch the ſun to the glories which 
ſhall te revealed. Looking to the cloſe of the dra- 
ma, we reſume our native dignity z nor are longer 
over-awed on the ſtage, by our fellows; or, per- 
haps, our interiors, 6c/1.0 the ſcene. Nay, ſome- 
times, on it too, When, like poor Ata mont, they 
are forced to change their plume for the warm cap 
of fickneſs; and are uabuttoning their buſkins on 
tic bed of anguiſh, terror, and death. 

And mult this, one day, be the caſe? after ha- 
virg run the gauntlet of diſappointing, painful 
pleaſures; and, for ſome years, being afflicted with 
delights; to drop unregarded, unlamented, infa- 
mous, into puniſhment far greater, for the prniſh- 
ment they have already undergone—Of human 
tappincls what a diſmal account is this? yet this 
is the true, Let us, therefore, enquire if it is not 
worte than they deſerre. 

Our men cf plæaſis e affect much being men of 
ancur too; that is, they are as proud, as they are 
dliſſolute: or, in other words, they will not ſtoop 
io mean and little vices; they deal only in great. 
They ſcorn to pick a pocket; but triumph in cut - 
ting a throat. If their immaculate Fe is vio- 
lated by word, look, or thought, then they 
trample all the laws of religion, juſtice, and hu- 
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the man of honour, and the man of pleaſure 
together. But how ſhall I enquire? how ſhall 
I know the heart of theſe aen? aud that on- 
ly can-inform me right. Let us then conſider 
what theſe mens prayer would be, if they praved at 
all. For what is a prayer, but addreſſing to ſome 
ſuperior power, the real deſires of our hearts? 

Thus then I will ſhew you an exat picture ot 
their hearts. There was ſo maſterly a copy of a 
capital picture of 7:/io Romano, taken by one of 
his ſcholars, that he ſwore it was his own original 
drawing. I hope ſo to copy their hearts, that 
they ſhall imagine, that it is not I, but themſelves, 
that ſpeak. The deſires of their hearts, if cloath- 
ed in words, would run to the following purpoſe. 
—But, firſ?, this caution : let not that offend pious 
ears, which paſſes in an impiovs heart; and which, 
for the fake of pi-ty (though, perhaps, not with ous 
ſome ſhock to it), is drawn out into light. 


The PROF!1IGATE's PRAYER: 


ty Thou! vhoſe omnipotence is but a /ec9ud 
* attribute, an able ſervant to thy de- 
light. Thou great fountain of re, as ſuch 
„ ] adore thee. Pleaſure alone makes me {cvour ; 
and let devotion advance my pleaſure. For! 
* am not more devout than modeſt; I at not. 


vet, for heaven. Give me my heaven on earth. 


Let Mihomz2t's paradiſe deſcend, and bleſs me 

* on this fide the grave. Let my hon9ur too ſhins. 

+ before men; aud let none ſee my heart, —bu! 
13 
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« Thee. Nottem peccatis, et fraudibus olyice au. 
«© bem, Givemy luſts a long and proſperous reign 
«« over me; and let not religion approach to hurt 
«© me. Lead me into temptation, and give me 
« ſtrength to comply with it. And deliver me 


from all evil, that may mar my delights. Let 


me be (as I have been) a brute while I live, and 
an angel (if angels there are) when I die.” 

Is the good man ſhocked at this? Yes; and the 
profligate too. Few know the foulneß of their 
own hearts. A famous modern, when, in age he 
had loſt his underſtanding, paſſing by a looking- 
glaſs, cry*d out in compaſſion, Poor old man!” 
not knowing it to be himſelf. Thus the profligate, 
at fight of this mirror, equally ignorant, no doubt, 
will cry out in ſurprize, Horrid wretch!”” I an- 
wer, therefore, to the queſtion above, viz. Is it 
wot warſe than they deſerve ? That men of pleaſure, 
themſelves being judges, deſerve the worſt. 

In contraſt to this (and ſure it wants an anti- 
dote), accept that Piece of Devotion you deſired 
on your friend's account ; and may it prove of ſome 
little ſervice to him. 


Devout Thore hrs of the retired PENITENT, 


6 ES, bleſſed, ever bleſſed be the divine in- 
6 dulgence for this. How wanted, how 
« welcome, this aſylum ? this receſs ? Here earth 
© holds its peace; and Heaven's voice can be beard. 
Heaven's voice, if we liſten, ever ſpeaking in the 
human heart. Here let me commune with my 
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© ſo long · anxious heart, which has frequently calle! 
© on me for an audience, and found me pre engaged. 
Or elſe, the rude world broke in on our confe- 
* rence, and fatally puſh'd it off till a farther day. 
© Thouzb (hacking to conſider!) a dependiog eter- 
nity ofteu chid my delay. 

While the noiſe of the world beats its drum ii. 
© our ears, and its buſtle and burry throws its duſt - 
ia our eyes, who can hear the ſoft whiſpers of con- 
© ſcience, or read the ſtrong demands. of reaſon, tho? - 
written in capitals, on the compoſed and dilen- 
© chanted heart? I now read, hear, and tremble. 
I tremble at that, in which I once triumphed. 
I bluſh at that of which I once was vain. Oh, 
© Pleaſure! Pleaſure ! what art thou? The death 
of reafon. And with reaſon dies the whole hca- 
© yep, as well as character, of man. 

The cloud now. a little broken, which wrap. 
© ped me up in night, look round, my ſoul enlarged? 
and ſay, where, or what am I? An immenſity a- 
round me! an eternity before me! a ſhadow, 
my pleaſure! a moment, my time! a vapor, my 
life! And ſhall a moment, ſhade, vapor, en- 
gage all my love? engroſs all my thought? Shall 
© it bid an angel from heaven wait my better lei- 
© ſure? bid the great Father of angels defer his call 
© till to-morrow ? What, O-my ſoul ! if he ſhould 
call no more - Good GO p! If he ſhould call no 
more! If He ſhould leave thee to thyſelf !—Where, 
then, is hope ? where, then, is man ? 

Man, deſperate man, the firſt moment be ſets 
© vp for himſelf, and impatient of controul, takes 
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© the rein into his own mad hands; the firſt mo- 
© ment he is at liberty, he is the greateſt of ſlaves. 
© How ſhackle | how harraſs'd! how ſtarv'd! Ia 
© the midſt of his riots, what a famine of joy: 
© None can be wiſe for time, that are fools for 
* eternity. Dreadful independence ! the firſt mo- 
© ment man quits hold of his Creator, he drops, in 
© diſtraction and ruin | how unfathom'd his fall! 

© Out of that deep, I call unto thee, O Logo! 
© Loxy, hear my voice. Diſſol ve the charm that 
© ties me down to delights trifling, terreſtrial, in- 
« fernal ; and give me wings to riſe into day, and 
© reach the things that belong to my peace. 
© Where is the creature which thou . haſt made: 
© Where is the heart, which thou haſt given? This 
* fink of pollution! this neſt of all vices ! it could 
© not come from. thee. Na, I have ſnatched it 
out of thy bleſſed hand, and let it fall in the mire. 
What is it to me, that thy mercy is over all thy 
© works, {tnce | am t what thou haſt made? 

© I have ſlept on a precipice, and dreamed I was 
© in heaven. Slept on its very brink; though ven- 
« peance frowned over me, and flames roared 
© beneath, What horrors awake me! what a gulph 
« lyes before me! what mercy has ſaved me! Where 
© had I been, had I died yeſterday ? Oh, let this 
© load, this mountainous load, on my heart, ſink 
© me lower, and lower ſtill, in adoration that | 
© lire! Had 1 ielt the/c pangs before — before I bad 
been reclaimed. —Thou that beareſt up the pil- 
© lars of the earth, ſupport my ſpirits !—Where 
© had I been, if yeſterday had been my laſt? Where 
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© —oh where? — And eternal too! — Eterna 
O Loks, Gor ALimicnTy | could thy thunder 
* ſhake me more 

* Thou glorious Gop, who makeſt the thunder! 
let me climb above creation; and ſoar into 
' * thoughts of thee, —How I wander up and down, 
* bew?ldered and benighted, through the boundleſs 
of ſuch a contemplation ? Where, what, who, 
bo, art thou? Source of all being! Centre of all 
good] great Antient of days! before the birth of 
time! beyond the comprehenſion of angels! filler 
of immenſity ! who lookeſt down on the higheſt, 

and the loweſt doſt ſupport !—ſupport even me. 

Support me while I labour at ſome idea of my 
« Gon—brt I labour in vaia. Thou moſt obvious, 
and moſt occult! moſt preſent, and moſt abſent of 
* beiags * how much of thee is exjcoxed © how little 
' of thee is known ? I] am in thee, yet cannot find 
* thee. I can neither go from thee, nor to thee. 
Clouds, and thick darkneſs are thy pavilion! 
Wonders paſſing wonders, through the moment 
of tine, and the immenſe of eternity, guard, and 
* apgrandize thy tremendaus throne ! 

Before /uch a judge, O my foul! art thou to 
© plead thy cauſe; to pour out thy deep ſorrows, 
and deeper (ins; to tremble out thy complaint: 
Ob! let me annihilate myſelf before him. Nor 
| © roretch, nor man, nor angel, is any thing in his 
© toht, till he is nothing in his own. Who, Lord: 
ever thought on thee, and was not confounded? 
And give me leave to add, who, Logp'! ever 
* prayed to thee (as he ought), and was not bleſſed? 
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For which initnite mercy, from the firſt thrones in 
heaven, to the meaneſt worm on earth, be paid 
all homage, praiſe, and adoration ; conſtaut, pro- 
found, ardent, and eternal! 


PART. N. 


Are they that pray, bleſſed But what is that 


© to me? Dare. I. to pray? to whom is prayer ad- 
© dreſſed? Oh! how dreadful in Majeſty! more 
© dreadfu! in. vengeance ! dreadful to the bleſſed a- 
© bove! more dreadful to man!] more ſtill to the 
© ſi:ner! what then to the deepeſt in fin ? May not 1 
then ſay (as is ſaid, Logp Gon ALMIGHTy, of thy 
© Bleſſed Self), Hell is open before me; deſirut lion 
© hath no covering © Where then ſhall I fly? I can- 
© not fly from thy preſence. I dare not ſtand in it. 
Should I ſink to the centre, I am ſtil in thy flight. 
© Even darkneſs detects me! even flight brings me 
© nigh ! Oh! Thou that doſt light the ſun, as a ta- 
« per; or tread. it out, as a fpark! Why /i in be- 
ing, a.wretch ever deſtined to pain? Ob! let me 
pe nothing ; or let me be thine. - 


And what a nothing, indeed, am I? What a 


nothing, compared, is man? Thou that inhabi- 
* teſt eternity! my foundation is in the duſt. Logp 
moſt holy! 1 was conceived in fin. Gop moſt 
* mighty ! what weaker than man? Great! Holy! 
« Mighty! Three perſons and one Gop ! Creator! 
© Redeemer! Sandifer! three benefactors, and 
one being! with what indignation muſt thou 
© behold a wretch of ſuch complicated guilt ? a ſin- 
ner to thee, ta the public, and himſelf? 
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And dare I then approach? The preſumption 
how great — But greater to forbear. To in is 
bad: to deſpair is fatal. Oh! moſt merciful 
jesus! what refuge, but in thee! Yet dare I 
not meet thy face: I come trembling behind thee. 
If I touch but the hem of thy garment, I ſhall 
© be whole Even dogs may eat of the crumbs 

ad that fall from their maſter's table. For that 
bountiful grant, what adoration is due? with pro- 
ſtration profound, I cannot but adore — What a- 
« doration is equal? I cannot adore aright. Or 
could I; I'm unworthy to lift an eye to thy 
throne. My incenſe has no odor; my anthem, 
© no praile. 

© But thou, LoxD, wide as the arch of Heaven, 
«© doſt extend thy compaſſionate arms to receive a 
© returning world. As the ſands of the ſea are thy 

| © mercies, and (with horror let me ſpeak it) »y 
© tranſgreſſions. I have looked on an unfeeling 
© heart, as a quiet conſcience: on a multitude of 
© ſinners, as an apology tor · ſin: and on the faſhion 

| © of the world, as a repeal of thy laws. I have 
been thankleſs, for what: thou haſt moſt bounti- 
fully given: ſenſeleſs, of what thou haſt more 
| © bountifully -promiſed: provoking, under the 
greateſt obligations: peeviſh, and impatient, under 
e the ſmalleſt evils : riotous under thy judgments : 
and by thy bleſſings, moſt unbleſſed : I turned 
them into poiſon ; and by my proſperity was un- 

done. 

Il have ſtudicd iniquity as a ſcience: been vain 
! < of diſtinRion in it ; and aſhamed o: my duty: 1 
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have bluſhed at the glance of a man, and a man 
« moſt miſtaken ; and ſet my face as a flint againſt 
© reaſon, and againſt thee: I have even borrowed 
© infidel ſcraps for the credit of the day; and run 
in debt'for deſtruftion : time given for repentance, 
© ] turned over to folly ; and made the divine mercy 
© promoter of fin. Nay, I have ſinned even be · 
0 yond my power. What ſchemes have I laid, which 
thy goodneſs diſappointed ? How many crime: 
have 1 committed, which never came to pals? 

With ſuch overflowings of ungodlineſs I quenched 
thy bleſſed Spirit. I have tred, with thy divine 
lav, thy precious blood, under foot. All this, 
« LoxD! thou knoweſt; and yet I ſtill live: 
« all this thou haſt ſeen; and yet haſt thou held 
© thy peace. Thou haſt ſhortened thine arm ; and 
© curbed vengeance in air; though called for (if 
+ daring can call for thy vengeance) to fall on my 
© head. 

How long, LogD! hatt Thou forborne me 
And forborne when thine arrows went abroad: 
though I ſtood in the firſt rank of offenders ; nor 
« ever lifted up the ſhield of devotion ; quite naked 
in fin. My leſs vitious companions fell frequent 
£ around me; and diſmal was their fall. I waſhed 
© off its memory in the next welcome debauch; and 
© the juſt cauſe of 1emorſe but redoubled my guilt. 
© By admonitions unadmoniſhed, by thy mercies un- 
© ſoftened, by my own ſentiments unawed, by my 
on conviction unconvinced, I cenſured their con- 
duct, and trod on in their ſteps. I deplored their 
© ſad exit, ar? poſted on to my own z becauſe ſparee, 
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then moſt obnoxiom, I thought myſelf immortal. 
© In every path of pleaſure, in every flight of am- 
e bition, what gay, ſanguine multitudes of thoſe 
© born after me, and in every promiſe of life to be 
« placed before me, have I ſeen riſe, bloom, triumph, 
© languiſh, decay and die? What a myſtery of mercy 
c is this? And what a miracle of madneſs am I? 
© Amid this mighty field of ſlaughter, am I ſtill a- 
live? While I doubt if I till live, I live on in 
© my crimes. Nay, my very repentance increaſes 
5 the number. Repentance ſo languid ; ſo far ſkort 
« of my guilt: 


'© LozD ! from that ſtupen dous height, towards 


'© which the Cherubims lift up an eye in vain, bow 


© down thine ear and hear, —0 Loxzd ! hear me 
© not. For what have I to plead ? what excuſe to 
© cover, what palliation to ſoften my guilt ? Can 
© my confeſſion of fin weigh aught in my favour ? 
© I fear, not a grain: for wherefore have I con- 
© fefled my tranſgreſſions ? becauſe I could not con- 
© ceal them. Thou knoweſt even thoſe, that are 
© unknown to myſelf. But then, Loxp! I bare 
© been tempted.— Yes ; and I have courted temp- 
© tation. Frail nature has ſeduced me._—_—And 
© have I not indulged my ſeducer ? Pablic example 
© bore hard on me — And I rejoiced in that ex- 
© cule. I have ſinned with my fathers. ———Trut, 
* but I have ſinned beyond them. What age for 
© indulgence has ſo looſened the rein? and who, in 
Vo r. IV. K 
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© ſuch an age, has ruſhed farther in ill, thau the 


* wretch at thy feet ? 

But is there nothing in counterbalance? 10 
* dawnings of good? no pretenſions, at leafl, to 
virtue, to lighten the loaded ſcale ? Yes; I have 
* been an advocate for virtue—That I might re- 
move all obſtructions in vice. I have gone to thy 
temple But left my heart behind. Nay, I have 
* prayed—But wiſhed not what I aſked. I have 
aimed at humility Out of pride. I have given 
* — But without charity. I hase been kind, the 
very kindeſt of men—To gain power. of being 
* cruel, as the moſt malignant of foes. My devo- 
tion to Thee has been abſolutely declined ; yet 
never have I repented, but of omiſſions in guilt x 
© nor ever had a darling joy, but what is the pa- 

rent of my preſent grief. 
© On ſearching my own heart, that abyſs of 
© corruption, I find there is hardly a virtue which 
my hypocriſy has not worn, as a maſk ; hardly a 
© vice which my. preſumption has not ated un- 
der it. By theſe abandoned means bringing into 
« diſcredit virtue of others the moſt ſincere; and ma · 
* king more heinous my own deepeſt guilt : to the 
public a ſcarce leſs pernicious peſt, than a fatal 
* aſſaſſin to myſelf. Thus, Lord! all my pleas 
but inflame my indictment; and ſeeking —_ 

© but diſcovers new crimes. 
* But, as I diſcover new crimes in myſelf by my 
© awakened reflection; by the gift of thy grace, 
* I diſcover new goodneſs, new glories, new won- 


* ders, in Thee, I have lived in darkneß, in the 
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'{ « ſhadows of eternal death. I wrapped myſelf up 


in the world. I ſaw nothing; but what had been 
better unſeen, what made me blind to Thee. 
gut now thy divine attributes break in upon me, 
© like the morning: and awake me to thy preſence. 
© ] ſee Thee in every thing. Aud ſeeing, I adore. 
And adorviny, tremble. . 

« Thine attributes, at once, all lighten upon me; 
© and ſtrike me, like him of Tar/us, thy leſs perſe- 
© cuting foe ; they ſtrike: me to the duſt. Thy moſt 
awful omnipreſence; thy moſt incomprehenſible 
glory, thy moſt unbounded wiſdom ; exquiſite ju- 
* ſtice; and ineffable-goodneſ;! goodneſs, how in- 
' effable? And to me, LoRD to me inſuppor table. 
That chief cauſe of my confuſion! ſevere upbraider 
' of my conduct! and terrible aggravation of my 
* guilt! If thy goodneſs thus pains me; what then 
' will thy vengeance? When thy vengeance awakes 


(cover me, O ye mountains) when thy vengeance 


' awakes—Oh: mercy! mercy! mercy ! — Thou 
mighty to ſave! Oh! have mercy upon me 
Aud mercy thou wilt have, thou Father of all 
' mercies | of mercy redundant, inexhauſtible ſource! 
Thou uit not condemn him, who condemns him- 
' ſelf ; who trembles at his own tribunal ; who is 
* ſcarce ſtruck with more horror at vengeance, than 
at guilt. At ſuch guilt! and to /uch a Maſter! 
© whoſe bounties enabled me fo ſignally to ſin; and 
who, my {in fo provoking, ſo long over-looked. 
But I repent. Loxp! I repent—Yet how 
dry are theſe eyes? how hard is this heart ? 


| Strike thou the rock, and the waters flow. Let 
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not him, who groans under his tranſgreſſions, 
« groan under thy difpleaſure. Thou giver, guider, 
© lover, yea, buyer, of ſouls! and, at what a price? 
* who doſt hear the very thoughts of the wound- 
* ed at heart? hear, pity, ſpare! Nor let the 
* LoxD be angry, if I preſume to add —Oh ! ſpare 
thy paternal tenderneſs ; oh fave it from its a» 
« verſion ; its ſſrange work, Vengeance is an alien 
to thy moſt amiable nature. Ruin is a ſubver- 
ſion of thy moſt glorious ſcheme. 

* Though common ſenſe has deſerted me; and a 
* legion poſſeſſed me ; though I have contradicted 
my own reaſon; and fought my own heart, which 
* ſtood in defence of thy laws; tho' I have ſtrug- 
* gled hard for madneſs ; and taken ruin by force; 
yet let not compaſſion be quite a ſtranger in hea- 
ven. Let not thine anger burn for ever. Where. 
fore is the LoD angry? Becauſe I am a ſinner ? 
What elſe canſt. thou forgive? Becauſe my fin is 
* P7%at ? If pardoned, the greater thy glory. Thy 
* ſervant is wicked: but (till a ſervant. Thy ſon 
* a prodigal : but ſtill a fon. Tho' a ſon's duty 
* has been wanting in me ; loſe not Thou, bound- 


* leG Love! al/ the bowels of a father. Am not I 


the work of thy hand? Do not deſpiſe it. An 
' image of thy majeſty ? Do not blot it out. The 
price of thy blood! Oh! caſt it not away. Shall 
things incompatible combine to my deſtruction ? 
Can l be related to ruin, and to Thee? Let it 
de thy bleſſed pleaſure to reclaim, not to deſtroy 
* me: if deſtroyed, thy foe will triumph : if re- 
' claimed, there is joy in heaven; and ten times 
ten thouſand will ſing praiſe round thy throne. 
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PART IV. 


But if I am pardoned, who then can be puniſh. 
"ed? What ſtains can condemn, if an Aethiop 
© eſcapes? The regions of darkneſs are part of 
© thy creation; and horrors infernal were not 
made in vain, My crimes, in themſelves, how 
great? as committed in defiance of Infinite Ma- 
« zeſty, they are greater ſtill. What then ſhall 1 
© (ay? To what ſhadow of excuſe ſhall I fly ?— 
Pardon, Loxy ! the weakneſs of my reaſon, if 
judge, or rather hope, amiſs : thine Infinite 
« Majeſty, ſeems to plead for me. Fain would 1 
* find an advocate in that; in that very cauſe, 
* which moſt heightens my guilt. 

For what, my LoD! am 1? a poor complex 
© of littleneſs and vanity ; the very centre of infir- 
© mities ; a combination of all cauſes, that can call 
for thy compaſſion. Frail fleſh, and fleeting ſpi- 
© rit ! a mothla worm! a flower of the field ! to-day, 
and not to-morrow ! at morning, and not at night! 
not maſter of a moment; not a match for a 
© breeze! a dream! a vapour! a ſhadow! a thing of 
* nought ! poſting through daily doubt and danger, 
© toil and trouble, into trodden duſt and aſhes ! 

Such am I! ſuch was I made ;—and made by 
© Thee : and now, LoRD! wilt Thou make bare 
© an arm almighty againſt me? wilt thou lift up 
© a bolt, that can crulh creation, againlt its mean- 
eſt worm? (Oh! pardon what diltrels compels 
me to plead) thine Infinite Majeſty declares. a- 
gainſt it; that reſcues the Ginner, though it en 
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* hances the ſin. Does not my meanneſs diſarm 
thy might? Is not the greatneſs of the offend- 
© ed, the offender's defence? I am, indeed, un- 


« worthy, moſt unworthy, thy favour : but am | 


not unworthy thy reſentment too? Thou that 
* fitteſt on the. higheſt heavens, and ſeeſt worlds 
infinite dance beneath thee, as atoms in the ſun!— 
Wilt Thou, oh! wilt Thou, not remember, that 
] am but duſt? 

© Yes, LoxD! Thou wilt remember it: thou 
© wilt remember thy glorious ſelf; what antient 
days reſound; what wonders love divine bas 
* wrought of old. For to whom do I cry! art 


thou not he, to whom none ever cried. in vain.?: 


* who created not, but to bleſs: commands not, 
but to preſerve: nor puniſhes, but to reclaim. 


Who has not more relieved, than amazed, with: 


© his extremities of love! for, art thou not the ſame 
op, who, though moſt offended, as if thou 
«© wert the offender, beſeeches us to be reconciled ? 
* Who mourns over the impeniteut? and over the 


* impenitent for ſins againſt himſelf? and when his 


© ſorrow cannot prevail, even weeps in their ſtead ? 
© Thoſe tears obdurate 7eru/alem would not ſhed, 


didſt thou not take to thy own bleſſed lids, which 


© overflowed at the bare proſpect of its ruin? Who, 
© without pious terror, without tbe preateſt aſto- 
© niſhment, can think on theſe things? or, who, 
* without comfort, ſtill greater than hat? 


Nor end our healing hopes of comfort here; not 


only to beſeech, commiſerate, and weep, deſcend- 
« ed the Loxr of glory, and eternal life, but to 
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© die. And what a death? and after, what a life? » 
A life of compaſſions, without number, and be · 
« yond meaſure: what a ſhining progreſs, what - 
© {tupendovus aſcent in love? He meets the return- 
© ing prodigal : looks compaſſion on denying Feter 2 
KRejects not diſbelieving Thomas : admits ſinful 
* Magdalen: pardons the taken adultreſs: and al- - 
ſocia tes to himſelf, in paradiſe. (where angels caſt - 
their crowns at his feet), a thief from the croſs. 
© What a marvellous and moſt adorable climax is 
* this? and is.it poſſible for love to riſe higher till ? 
Oh!] let.it riſe higher, and reach even me. 

What am I, Thou moſt exuberant fountain of 
* love ! that I ſhould ſet a bound to ſuch compaſſion 
* a8 this? Can ocean be repelled by a ſingle grain on 
* the ſhore? What a triumph of mercy, to pluck . 
* theruined fromruin? What an omnipotent action, 
to lave the moſt loſt ? tho' pleaſure bas tool'd me; 
© tho' reaſon, conſcience, heav'n, nay and earth too, 
in one ſcale, has been out weighed by a feather in 
* the other; tho', with E/au, I fold my birthright 
for nothing; yet, LokD! let theſe diſtractions of. 
© thought, theſe convulſions of heart, theſe pangs of 
* the wretch, if not the prayer of the penitent, 
reach the foot of thy throne: far his dear lake, 
* who ſpared not his moſt precious blood; oh! ſpare, 
pardon, bleſs ; yes, bleſs me, even me, O my Fa- 
© ther! yes, thou all ſurrounding, all-pervading, 
* all-ſaſtaining, and all - bleſſing Majeſty of Heaven 
* bleſs me, even me, O my GOD! 

* Thou! Who if thou moveſt thy lip, it tbhun- 
ders: if thou lifteſt thine eye, the ſun is darx: bo 
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© baſt thy way in the whirlwind, and walkeſt on the 
* wings of the wind ; who fitteſt above the heaven, 
© and hideſt thy footſteps in the great deep! but 
© (above all) whoſe ſuperabundant effluence, whoſe 
© ocean of love, overflows the whole creation! add 
© to theſe wonders one wonder more— the for. 
© piveneſs of guilt like mine: Hear the ſuppliant 
© voice, fee the bleeding boſom, tizeſe throws. theſe 
* throbs of the molt vile and abandoned—but moſt 
© repentant, and heart - broken, ot men. 

© Then, LogD! come the worſt, I will not com- 
* plain. My joy ſhall burſt its way through the 
© frowns of the world; and the ſhadows of death. 
©Then—Bl/eſſirgs and honour, and glory, and power, 
© be to Him who fitteth on the throne, and to the 
© Lams, whonails {in to his croſs !—Thus will Iſing 
© in ſpite of my groans! thus will I {ing with my laſt 
c expiring breath! thus will 1 ſing for ever, and ever. 

Amen. O my ſoul |! Amen, Amen.” 


This, Sir, is that importunate, ardent, perſevering 
fpirit-of addreſs, which was ſuitable to the ſtate of 
the perſon from whom I borrowed it. It may poſ. 
ſibly (partly at leaſt) ſuit ſome others. And I 
thought it inhuman, to gaze, ſo long as I have done, 
en. the diſcaſe, without aiming at ſome expedient to 
mitigate its malignity. There is a "— balm 
in prayer. 

I know, Sir, there are certain quietiſts i in Devo- 
tion, ſaints of great repoſe in prayer, who may cen- 
ſure this, as too warm. But when ſhould we be 
warm, if not when our eternity is at ſtake? Shall 
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webe warm in our vices? and cool in our repentance? ' 
were our paſſions given for nothing? or given only 

as the ſervants of ſin? Is it not heaven, but its re- 

verſe, that is to be taken by violence? 1, therefore, 

drop this diſpute. not onlyas anchriſtian, but undeiſſi- 

cal too: For, if there is a God, all our aſſections are 

too feeble, all the wings of our ſoul are too few, 
to be put forth in purſuit of his favour; and being 
languid in devotion, is being ſolemnly undevout If 
there is a Gop, he gave us our paſſions, as well as 
our reaſon; they, therefore, as well as reaſon, 
ſhould aſſiſt in his ſervice. And, indeed, reaſon 
without them, tho" it may loudly tell, will but 
lamely perform, our duty. How great a part of 
the ſcripture muſt theſe men's kind of criticiſm ex- 
plode? Poor David muſt break his harp, leſt it 
give offence. Even angels have their paſſions; nor 
are any beings exempt from the xeed of them on 
this fide the throne of Gop. Whatever exemption 
ſome may fancy in their own favour, ler us, my 
friend, who have ſeen the neceſſity of devotion for 
others, not neglect our own. Nor in the pride of 
inſtructing, loſe the prudence of ſafety. 

Yeu, and I, my friend! ly under two diſadvan- 
tages in this point: the world's example, and our 
own years. It is an undevout age: and will you 
not be ſurprized to hear me ſay, that ours is an un- 
devout period of life? — Yet it is moſt certain, that 


there is a tenderneſs of heart, and a ſuſceptibility _ 


of awe, with regard to Gop, as well as man, in 
youth, which, in moſt, is wanting afterwards. This 
want is an enemy we muſt fight ; and fervent prayer, 
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that ſword of the ſpirit, is the beſt weapon againſt 

him. Prayer, becauſe the moſt eaſy of duties, ſeems, 

with many, tbe hardeſt to be performed. It coſts 
them ſo little pains, they think they may as well 

let it alone. Whereas, it is the ſupreme, the preat, 

mother-duty ; all other duties, and virtues, are its. 
progeny ; are brought forth, nurſed, nouriſhed, and 

ſuſtained by it. Devotion is the. ſole aſylum of- 
human frailty, and ſole ſupport of heaveuly por- 

ſection: It is the golden chain of union between 

heaven and earth; keeps open the bleſſed commu- 

nzeation ; 


—Geminiq; facit commercia regni. Cav. 


He that has never prayed, can never conceive, and: 


he that has prayed as he ought, can never forget, 
how much zs, to be gained by prayer. 


Dear Sir, 


Tours. 
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LIFE's REVIEW. 


DE ar SIR, 
N this and the following Letter I ſhall touch on 
five points: Life's Review: the Ceneral Cauſe 
of Security in Sin: Thoughts for ge: the Dignity 
of Mar : the Centaur's Reſtoration to Humanity, 
The three firſt are naturally ſuggeſted to me by 
the world's wickedneſs, and our own; and our 
advanced time of life. The fourth, 27g. the Dig. 
nity of Man, is naturally ſuggeſted by the notoriety 
of its reverſe in thoſe, for whoſe ſake theſe Letters 
are principally written. For who can look on 
Lucifer in his abyſs, without thinking of that height 
from which he fell? by which alone we can take 


any juſt meaſure of his calamity. And the fifth 


point, viz. the Gentaur's Reſtoration to Humanity, 
is forceably impoſed on me by the tranſporting 
thought, that ſuch an event is poſſible. Yet, ſhould 
it take place, poſterity will ſcarce believe it: An- 


+ ralium noſtrorum laborabit fides. L. Fro. 


f 
N 


I begin with the Review of Life ; and that, 
though chiefly for our own ſakes, yet alſo for the 
fake of all our grey-headed boys, as Sudbury, Tor- 


# 7i/ſmond, Ironſide, c For though beaſts of ſo groſs 


a claſs as they chuſe to rank with, ſcarce deſerve 
or. IV. L 
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to be brought to the manage yet pupils not yet 
expell'd the ſchool of life, ought ſtill, if poſſible, 
to be taught the leſſon they have fo long neglected ; 
and ] offer myſelf gladly for their tutor; though, 
I fear they would prefer a tetanothrum * to an 
ajthesſ1s. Their erudition will not leave them 
at a loſs to know what I mean. 

There is nothing of which men are more liberal 
than their gocd advice, be their ſtock of it ever lo 
{mall ; becauſe it ſeems to carry in it an intima- 
tion of our own influence, importance, or worth. 
We (for you approved it; ve, I ſay) have beſtow. 
ed abundance of it on our Centaurs, which I fear 
will bring us in but little thanks. Let us, therefore, 
return from abroad, come to ourſelves; and ſee if 
our export of wildom may not be wanted at home, 
We have cenſured the aged; are we not ſuch our. 
ſelves? Is there no folly to be found, but at aſſem- 
blies and maſquerades ? or is folly not folly, be- 
cauſe it hits our own taſte ? Let us lay the line to 
our own conduct: let us drop foreign ware, and 
put ourſelves into the ſcale. : 

Yes, my friend! let us make a ſhort viſit to our! 
ſormer ſelves. They are, indeed, great ſtrangers; | 
nor much to be liked: yet is it a viſit all ſhould 
make who wiſh well to the future of life. A 
Review of Life is an employment agreable but 
to few; becauſe none can look back without 
ſelf-condemnation ; and none will look for- 
ward but with ſelf-flattery, But though the 
taſk may be bitter, it is wholſome too. Aſk you, | 

A medicine to take opt wrinkles. N 
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« What adrantape from it? At is the only way 
of taking my Centaur's * advice, and &now1i1:7 e 
„e. A man can ſee himſelf in retroſpection on- 


ly. When warm in action, he is erer looking on 


ſmething elſe; on his point in view: or, if he 
could ſee himſclf, he could not judge aright, either 
of himſelf or others. While war m in action, pre- 
judices and paſſions, excited by the ther preſent ob- 


| jects and incidents, corrupt his judgment. But ia 


a cool review, he becomes rather a H- ander, than 
the party; and is patient of truth. His then for- 


mer rivals are no longer rivals; therefore he judges 


better of men. His former points of view are no 
longer points of view ; therefore he judges better 


of things. He can judge, nay he cannot but judge. 


as impartially of himſelf, as of the reſt of mankind. 

Wiſdom is the growth of experience : but ex- 
perience is not the growth of action, but of reflec- 
tion on it. In an active life is ſow? the ſeed of 
wiſdom ; but he, who reflects not, never rap; 
has no harveſt from it; but carries the burthen of 


age, without the wages of experience ; nor knows 


bimſeif old but from his infirmitics, the pariſh-re- 
giſter, and the contempt of mankind. And what 
has age, if it has not eſteem ?—It has nothing. 
Stirting. my friend from the ſame goal, thro' 
different paths, which ſevered our fortune, not our 
affection, we have run our race; and now approach 
its end. Jaded with our long journey, the ſpur of 
ambition blunted, and our ſpirits off their ſpeed. 
we are glad of reſt. In which, reflection on the 
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paſt is not only »/efu/, but extremely natural. 
Look on the ſtormy ſea, whoſe billows reach the 
clouds; then on the peaceful lake, where the fea- 
ther, or fallen leaf, lyes unmoved ; and you ſee the 
difference between the cool evening and warm 
meridian of man. Reflection is as natural to one, 
as action to the other. Unactive youth, and un- 
reflecting age, are equal blanks in the book of life. 
Man varies no leſs than thoſe varying inſets at 
which he wonders. In his morning he crawls; 
long ere noon, flutters and flies; at evening, 
chill'd into languor, he creeps into corners, Ives lid, 
and fleens : or, if awake, having but little ground 
before him, nor that the beſt; how mturaliy 
he looks back on the paſt? how naturally his 
winter's evening calls for its tale? and to ſeit- 
love what tale ſo natural as our own. How idle 
ſoever our tale has been, if we can draw ſome moral 
from it, that will abate its inſigniſicance, and give 
it ſumelittle weight by making us wiler for the future. 

And want we not tobewiler? On how many fruit- 
ics friendſhips, ill- judged enmities, raſh preſump- 
tions, cowardly deſpairs, unmanly flatteries, bold in- 


decencies, idle ſchemes, airy hopes, groundleſs fears, 


opporturities ioit, admonitions ſiighted, eſcapes un- 
acknowledged, evils improved, bleſſings neglected, 
and trifles admired ; on what a ſwarm of infirmi- 


es! look back with ſhame ? How ambitious have 


we been in our attachments, not aware that all, 
moſt worthy our ambition, we can give our- 
les? How fearfu! of expenſes, not aware, that, 
ill 3t eſcapes the pripe, and takes its flight into 
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ſome prudent uſe, money is not wealth ; that it 
truely becomes ours only by our partiag with it? 
How fond have we been of applauſe, not a-are 
that human, ſeparate from ſaperior a pplauſe, is the 
greateſt vanity, as well as the moſt common pur- 
ſuit in life? How plainly I now ſce, that few things 
are more pernicious than too keen an appetite 
for applauſe, except a bold deſ ince of juſt reproach? 
Trat makes coxcombs ; this, felons; this cails for 
deteſtation, that, for contempt. 

How plainly do I] now fee, chat our ignorance 
nas been great? How often have we been fo idle 
as to complain of our wants; that is, of our cap1- 
city of being happy: for, without wants, there 
would be no deſires; and, withont deſires, no gra- 
tification of them; and, without gratification oi 
deſire, no happineſs ; for han happineſs, nay 
the happineſs of all created beings, conſiits in no- 
thing elſe. h 

What on retroſpet appears to me to be the ca- 
pital weakneſs of man, is, that ſtrange aſcendant 
which his wiſhes have over his underſtanding : it is 
this makes a Centaur. How often have we looked 
on our wiſhes as infallible arguments for the cer- 
tainty of what we deſired ; when others ſaw it was 
an impoſſivic point? And of this capital weakne', 
a capital inſtance is, that dying men can ſcarce he- 
lie ve that they ſhall die. Are we not now as tho'e 
yellow autumn leaves, which the firſt blaſt ſweeps 
away? Yet we ſeem to think the green bud Lardly 
more tenacious of the ſtem. 

On farther review, this ie ſtranger till: our 
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friends are our ſtrongeſt ties to life : when theſe 
are cut, what but folly can renew the charm ? what 
re engage our diſenchanted hearts? and what, in 
my retroſpect, is an object more obvious, orſtriking, 
than yonder enſigns of death? How the tyrant 
triumphs? What numerous monuments riſe over the 
cold boſoms that once warmly received us? that 
ſhared our councils, our ambitions, our pleaſures, 
and our hearts? Their epitaphs collected would 
make a volume: a volume how inſtructive, if read 
aright ? A friend's monument is a friend's legacy ; 
and a richer to the conſiderate, than any parchment 
can convey, What, for the moſt part, is human 
wiſdom, but the melancholy growth of a bleeding 
heart? The thought of death is the directing helm 
of life; and he beſpeaks a wreck who lays it aſide. 
O my friend! how rapid the human march ? Men 
are in haſte ; how they hurry over the ſtage? Where 
are thoſe luminaries in every various walk of fame, in 
every kind of excellence, and renown, who moſt fired 
our ambition, and provoked our envy ? Are they not 
paſſed away as April ſhadows over the field; or, by 
the fire-(ide, a winter's tale? Are not thoſe far-ſeen, 
ſhining lights gone out apace after one another, as 
little ſparks in the fired leaf, or paper, leaving us 
nothing but aſhes behind? And in their aſhes is there 
noching to be found but forrow ? may we not light 
on a little prudence in them ? . 
Sorrow, indeed, predominates Oh, recent wound! 
Sorrow how juſt? Whom loſt we the very laſt 
moon: Loſt we that is vainly ſaid : whom loſt 
the public? whom the whole nation? Few bave 
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teft it more worthy all love, and eſteem, than our 
friend deceaſed *®. He was made by nature to be 
beloved ; and intitled by virtue to be admired. 
Quem ſemper amatum, 

Semper honoratum, fic Dii voluiſlis, habebo, Vigo. 

Well had it been, if we, like him, had fought 
eſleem ; but we would not pay the price. Love we 
thought would come cheaper; and ſeeking that, 
were in danger of loſing both. The wiſe world 
will part with nothing, but by force. Love can't 
be compelled, eſteem may. Abd, when it is, we 
lay in it, at the ſame time, the ſureſt foundation 
for laſting love. ; 

My retroſpect ſhews me a tranſitory love, of which 
we have been too fond. A love often beſtowed 
by great ones, on thoſe whom they cannot eſteem. 
This love, ſuppoſing it ſterling, I ( ftultus ego?) re- 
turned in kind: but I do not repent it. I may 
not repent of my virtue: for, my friend ! there 
are two ſorts of charity in the world, and which 
the greateſt, is hard to ſay. We are bound, in 
compaſſion, to help the poor to live, and the rich 
to enjoy ; who feel a pain peculiar to themſelves, 
that of being mocked by abundance, which denies 
them their expected happineſs ; happineſs in pro- 
portion to their purſe. All I learn from ſuch ar. 
dent lovers (for ſuch generally they are) is,that it is 
dangerous to dip into moſt men below the ſurface, 
leſt our curioſity ſhould rob us of cur good opi- 
nion of them. Much decorum, little homage, is 
requiſite, My whole life tells me, that a jult 
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demang, for eſlee m is ſacred, but rare. We may 
well d to pay it, when it is due. Nor muſt 
our /ove he with-held, where it is 2 Univerſal 
love enjoined, is deſigned as an antidote againſt 
reciprocal contempt ; and as a diſcipline to human 
pride, which muſt ftoop to love men in their inßr- 
mities and fau/ts : nor is it more our duty, than 
our prudence ; how elle could we hope quarter 
for our un, which both tell us of others faults, 
and bid us forgive them ? For many of them we 
ſnould not ſuſpect but from the whiſpers of their 
peralieis in our own boſoms. And therefore, b.. 
not forgiving them, we condemn ourſelves. If, 
then, we would be forgiven by ourſelves, or others, 
we muſt forgive. A truth for which 1 thank my 
preſent review. 

What I like leaſt in this ſurvey, for fear it 
ſhould prove our own caſe, is hir; I find old men 
apt to think well of themſelves, not becauſe they 
fly vice, but becauſe vice is fled ; repute themſelves 
virtuous, becauſe free from boys offences; ſet down 
Impotence for victory; and triumph, becauſe they 
have not fought, becauſe they meet no foe. And 
what makes me even tremble, is, I ſee ſome, who, 
blameleſs in youth, are overtaken by folly when 
in years, and (of all ſights the moſt deplorable !) 
] fee them dragged by their white beards into the 
fouleſt enormities. Faults which are the natural 
growth of the diſtin periods of life, may meet 
with ſome toleration: but the monſtrous growth 
of vices out of ſeaſon no man ſpares: becauſe the 
hot-beds of Lucifer only can raile crimes, in which 
nature has no band. 
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Heaven avert from us ſuch an end ? for, far 
from blameleſs was our beginning. In our carly 
days (called the days of innocence), we had our 
little villainies ; our vice in miniature: as years 
and temptations increaſed, in years leſs ripe, than 
in iniquity, we were no petty criminals, before we 
were men. We wiſhed, indeed, for wiſdom ; but 
what wiſdom would have avoided, we made our 
favourite choice; what wiſdom would have cho- 
ſen, we bid wait till to-morrow. Frequent were 
our quarrels with our faults; but rarely puſhed on 
to a parting. Pleaſure had its charms, and vir- 
tue its efforts ; and ſometimes, in a paſſion, threw 
its rider. But triumphs of paſſion are but ſhort : 
no 7ebukes are ſo powerful as thoſe from our own 
conduct. Affords not this, then, a ſtrong cavtion 


for the future ? The diſtempers of the paſt periods. 


of our lives are the beſt antidotes for thole to come, 

Retroſpection informs me, it was, now, open war 
with our enemy; now, perfect peace. How eaſy 
fin ſat on our hearts; and called itſelf ſpirit, wiſ- 
dom, any thing but what it was? When ſome 
merciful diſcipline awaked us from our trance, we 
fought ; and we conquered : but what was our 
conqueſt ? ſuch as rather marred our wrong en- 
joyments, than wedded us cloſely to the right. 
We called the right our beloved, our ſpouſe; but of- 
ten committed adultery againſt it; thus loſing the 
joys both of the ſinner, and the ſaint: ſo motley 
a creature is man; as mutable, as Gon is fixed. 
Ours, indeed, was no uncommon caſe: but others 
taults are not our abſolution. An abſolution it is, 
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bowever, with which many are content: though 
his Holineſs could ſcarce give his ſaints one more 
ineffetual and vain. 

Who is he, my dear friend, that can abſolve us, 
or condemn Look through thy whole paſt lite, 
and anſwer. What year, nay, what day, has 
paſſed unimpowered to vouch for his clement, and 
abſolute reign ? See I not, in numberleſs inftan- 
ces. the naked hand of Providence ſtretched out, 
as it were, on this fide the clouds, pointing us to 
good? Now, ſhewing how little this world can 
give, by pouring on us the full enjoyment of it ; 
to turn our hearts on a better. Now, ſhewing 
us, by the calamities of others, how much we may 
ſuffer in this world ; to keep us in awe, though 
ourſelves were unhurt. Now, breaking to pieces 
all our own ſchemes, and raiſing our happineis out 
of their ruins; to teach us humility, gratitude, 
and on whom to rely ; ſhewing us, that moſt of 
our triumphs are errors; and our diſappointments, 
eſcapes. Now bringing us, when mutt ſecure, to 
the brink of the grave; to repreſs preſumption, 
Now ſnatching us from it, when paſt all human 
help ; to kindle devotion, and forbid the pain of 
deſpair. Now defeating us in ſpite of all our u iſ- 
dom; now bleſſing us in ſpite of all our fuily : 
bleſſing, to ſweeten life; the contrary, to wean 
us from it ; and thus, in both worlds, to provide 
for our welfare, as far as the nature of humanity 
will admit. 

What a glorious image of divine goodneſs is 
this? The wiſeſt cannot pay half its due in their 
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higheſt opinion, nor the beſt in their profoundeſt 
acknowledgment, of it. And can we not ſhew 
as inglorious a portrait of human weakne/3 in our- 
ſelves? How are our two different paths of lite 
equally ſtrewed over with follies? with follics 
thick as autumn leaves! but not thick enough to 
hide our faults : So numerous both, that I amquite 
diſinclined to look longer backward ; and haſten, 
for refuge, into ſome change of thought. And 
here. ſhall only add. that man overlooks the moft 
inſtructive book in his ſtudy, if he reads not him- 
ſelt. 

And now, I fear, you will ſay, that how »/*f:/ 
and natural ſoever Lites Review may be, yet you 
can find but little pleaſure in it. In it there is no 
pleaſure to be found but what has coſt us ſome 
pain; but what we have fought our way to, thro' 
nature's perverſe byaſs, and beſieging temptations. 
Unbought pleaſure is not the growth of earth : 
this is a militant ſtate; nor muſt man unbuckle 
his armour till he puts on his ſhroud : for the moſt 
victorious veteran may meet with a defeat. No- 
thing in Lite's Review can give delight, but what 
we may call our trophies, or ſpoils taken in war. 
All elſe is vaniſhed as a dream. 

What have I ſaid? vaniſhed as a dream 
Would to Gop it was! 'tis 20 Far from 


it ! Every moment is immortal ! Every moment 


ſhall return, and lay its whole freight, nothing 
loſt, its every whiſper, every thought, before the 
throne: the throne of him who ſent it to man on 
that commiſſion; and commands it back at the 
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ſtated day, to make its report; to be regiſtered i» 
eternity, for the peruſal of angels, and the juſtifi- 
cation of their King. Tell our gay triflers, tha: 
there is no ſuch thing as a trifle upon earth. Cay 
any thing be a trifle that has an effect eternal! 
Tell them, though they are ſo well affured that 
there is nothing ſerious upon earth, that time, to 
man, is, in ſome reſpects, a more ſerious ſeaſon than 
etcrnity : that his eternity is abſolutely the crea- 
ture of time: that tis foul or fair, rejoices or la- 
ments, as Time, omnipotent Time! (that trifle 
which they throw away) ordains its fate. If they 
doubt it, let them aſk their jovial companion, who 
died of their happineſs laſt night. 

Many, my friend ! have made a worſe, many a 
better uſe of time than we have done. Many have 
been more criminal ; many more innocent. But 
moſt men imagine that innocent which has a ne. 
gative guilt. An idle day is a guilty day, in a life 
ſo ſhort and precarious; with more than human 
thought can carry, incumbent on it. There are 
not more ſpots in the ſun than in the life of a ſaint. 

What then are we? —O my friend! at half a 
glance through life, I perceive, that, though we 
hate inade a ſhift to creep out of the Augean Stable, 
yet ave we not ſcaled the temple of virtue: tho 
we nade the choice of Hercules, yet we wanted 
hi. itrenpth : though we, ſometimes, lop'd one 
head of the Hydra ; yet, too often, ſeven ſhot up 
in its ſtead. Whereas, on the contrary, they that 


have been long toſſed by toily, when once landed , | 
on a good life, ſhould burn their ſhips j as Cae/ar Þ 
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once burnt thoſe of his legions on the Briti/h coaſt: 
I mean, that the warmeſt reſolution ſhould deſtroy 
the very deſire of embarking in ill; and ſo render 
2 return impracticable. 

Such, then, being our feeble attempts, ſo ſlender 
our pretence to wildom, it becomes us to give thoſe 
hom we have lo freely treated, their revenpe, 
To confeſs, that, though we are not quite Horiz on- 
tals, yet neither are we quite wright; and, tho 
we have ſet up for reformers, yet are we not, al- 
together, men. 

A man, my friend! is a glorious being; a great 
rarity ; there are but few to be found. A a7 is 
an exalted character, doubly great; he is an hero, 
and a king. Few kings are fo great as to reign 
over their own hearts. Few heroes fo victorious, 
as to drive dominion, principalities, and powers, 
before them. Both theſe meet in a real man 
he ranks, in reality, but a little lower than the 
angels: nor long ſo low. —O friend! man is a 
wonderful being! Anon, I will tell thee what 
thou art; and (mark what I ſay) I will ſurpriſe 


” thee with thyſelf. 


At preſent, only this Dare we ſay, that we 
are arrived at the character I have mentioned? 
No. Dare we ſay, It was not in our power? No. 


Why then this cowardice in a pole hero? Why 


this diſloyalty to himſelf, in a poſſible king? 


+ Whence this reproach to reaſon, and immortality ? 
+ Whence this inglorious, and abſolute deſertion 
from our godlike ſelves? Sounds that too hiph ? 
ln whoſe image were we made? I foreſee your 
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objection; I grant that image is impaired : but ] 
quit not my point; I dare affirm, that beings 
which are free, rational, and immortal, may be 
Gods in due time, through — grace, if they 
pleaſe. 

How deplorable our diſtance OP it? Whence 
this unmanly defect? Know we not, that, unleſs 
our conduct is that of a man, it had been better 
for us, if in a lower ſpecies had fallen our lot ? 
Why were we called into being! What we have 
enjoyed already, poorly pays our mother's pain and 
our own. Wouldſt thou repeat thy part in the 
comedy? act it over again? Wouldſt thou be re- 
jumbled in this rough Theſpian cart; dragg d on by 
thoſe two ſkeletons, balf-ſtarved Hope, and pant- 
ing Expefation, through bed roads, now worſe 
and worſe, and thy fellow-ſtrolers in a conſtant 
conſpiracy againſt both thy pay and thy applauſe ; 
how well ſoever thy part is performed; how great 
ſoever thy indulgence is to them: Thou wouldft 
not. Here and there, indeed, we might pick up a 
lucky hour, alboque notanda lapillo, that might 
make us ſmile again. But nature, and indeed, 
reaſon, ſtarts back at the whole. If we ſhould 
find a ſmall pearl in one oyſter of a million, it would 
hardly make us fiſhers for life. 

Wouldſt thou, then, ceaſe to be No, nature 


ſhudders at it. That horn of the alternative 


wounds more than the former : if ſo, our wiſhes, 
as well as our nature, puſh us into eternity. And 
Mall we fear what we i/9? Fear it we muſt, un- 


leſs we provide a good reception there. We have 
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provided for to-morrow, and to-morrow was 
not ſatisfied. If we provide for eternity, our ſatis- 
faction will be full, We have provided for many 
years; for more than we ſhall ever ſec; but wot 
for thoſe which will never end; 

How great the difhonour, my dear feilow-cri- 
minal! in us, who were not blind to the grand fu- 
turity, were not cold to the divine rewards; to let 
the glowing thoughts of immortality ſo far mingle 
with the dregs of ſenſe ? Is not this, with the wings 
of an eagle. to drop into the mire? There lyes 
the pleaſure of which the world is fo fond; that 
bane of private property, that preſage of public 
ſlavery, that ſure annihilation of a rational crea- 
ture, and as ſure a creation of a wretch eternal. 
Pleaſure has robb'd earth of more lives, and heaven 


of more ſouls, than the body-colleftive of all other 


evils diſcharging their whole quivers on man. 

Our weakneſs, and our ſecurity under the con- 
ſequences of it, is no uncommen caſe. Blulhinp I 
look round for its fatal cauſe. And do I not find 
it, where, if found, it mult increaſe my confulion ? 
Do I not find it in the great goodneſs of Gon? It 
fo; how mult that reproach and brand the deep 
ingratitude of man? And, I think, I find it therc. 


The GENERAL CAUSE of SEcrrITY in SIN. 


OR, conſider, my good friend! what can 

he do that ventures to continue in fin? He 

cannot defy the wrath divine; that is not in man. 

Ee cannot acquieſce under the terror of its conſe - 
M 2 
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quence. He muſt therefore preſume on divine mer. 
cy. „ know myſelf worthleſs, yet earth pourg 
its bleſſings, I know myſelf worthleſs, yet 
« Heaven buys me with its blood. What is to be 
te feared, what is not to be hoped from /#c5 4 
« Gop? Be my crimes what they will, ſome yet 
* unrevealed expedient will be found for my fafety. 
% For Ced i loge.“ Thus, poſſibly, be may rea- 
lon: and thus, at once, do two ſtrange things: 
cite Scripture to his ruin, and make the mercies of 
God fatal to man. | 

Gop, indeed, is love: but ſhall man therefore be 
a monſter? And a monſter in the judgment of all 
men? All confels that there is an admirable con- 
lent between the precepts of virtue, ard the ſenti- 
ments of our common reaſon. All confeſs that 
virtue receives a conſtant approbation from the 
uniform verdict of our conſciences. All confeſs, that 
virtue praGtiſed, brings in the greateſt happineſs to 
ſociety. Be, therefore, that is not virtuous, can 
give himſelf no ſatisfactory account. why he was 
born either with reaſon, or conſcience, or a deſite 
of happineſs : fince te has nothing of what they 
all demand from him. And, therefore, he mu? 
appear an unaccountable being ; that is, a monſter, 
not only to others but himſelf. 

This is more than enough to make vice our aver- 
ſion, tho' Gop were love to that abſurd degree, 
u hich our folly may fancy, and which our vice 
moſt certainly wiſhes and wants. But t here is no 
fuch love in him: it is blaſphemous to ſuppoſe it. 


Gor is love, and therefore—what? That whic: | 
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many may leaſt expect - therefore Gop is ferribie: 
from whence ariſes his marvellous love to man! 
Of man he has no need; the divine happineſs is 
complete: in man he ſees no merit ; he knows we 
are worthleſs, as well as we ourſelves : but then, 
far better than we, he knows that we are — In 
mortal. That therefore (molt intereſting and molt 
alarming thought!) that therefore we muft luffer, 
or enjoy, for ever. 

Hence, be moſt aſſured, my friend! his regard for 
man. Hence, for a worm, to-day crawiing out 
of the earth; and to-morrow more defpicably 
ſill, crawling into corruption ; his compatlion, 
his ſolicitude, his councils held on high; and all the 
wonders of his love. Wonders? —much more 
than wonders to man; they are wonders in hea- 
zen! They {trike with amazemeut the firit angels 
(Flight. 

Conſcious of thy own meannels, can'ſt thou 
ſcarce believe that divinz indulpence thouid thus a- 
bound? Countder : Gop, indeed, called us out 
er the da. But he called us iato an. rue 
an eternity, hev<eforward, commenſurate with his 
own : and tha}l not his concern be commenlurute 
in degree, bear a proportion to his gift? Shall 
not one fhev as much of tle grrat GoD as the 
otner? As he nas made us 7izmmortul; he has 
made us ailu endangered, creatures. Creatures 
that muſt, neceſſarily, aud the moit important 
and incompreneni;ais conſequence of their own 
doubtful conduct for ever. Does not this avate 
thy lurptize at ſuch abundant indui pence ? It mulſt,, 
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if COD is /cve, and vouchſafes to look on us in 
the mentioned light. In that light he looks on us. 
Thence his more than paternal bowels of compaſ- 
fion for the moſt unworthy of men. Thence his 
omnipotence exerted in giving proofs of his love. 

But why, ſayeſt thou, is this love terrible ? Is 
not that love oft terrible, which tells us we are 
in danger of being eternally undone? And this love 
tells us ſo; for (as I conceive) it never had exiſtec, 
had not that been our caſe. 

How deep, then, and deplorable, is their mii- 
take, who preſume to lin, becauſe Gop is ſo good: 
when Gop is ſo good purely becauſe he knows that 
preſumption will be their ruin? Who preſume 
on impunity for fin, becauſe Gon is ſo good; when 
GoD is ſo good, purely becauſe he knows that fin, 


and impunity, are incompatible ? Such men make a 


demonſtration of their danger, the baſis of their ſc- 
eurity; and fear nothing, becauſe an Omnipotence, 
that is ſolicitous for their welfare, gives proof that 
te is apprehenſive of their deſtruction. 

Such men reaſon ill. Still worſe, experience 
cannot convince them. What their experience 
ef exery day, every hour, proves to be true, they 
will not believe : they doubt, if they ſhall be (not 
to uſe a harſher word) condemned for their ſins. 
Yet they tucu that they ſnall die. Now, as I 
take it, their death is a prelude, and aſſurance, of 
their future condemnation : for, if beings, original- 
ly immortal, die for another's fin, can it be doubt- 
ed, but that they ſhall be condemned for their own! 
And that death (which is a demonſtration that 
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fin ſhall not eſcape unpuniſhed) is unavoid.ble, 
they are convinced by their /en/es : unleſs our 
Centaurs, therefore, lay aſide their ſenſes, as wel! 
as their reaſon, for the future they muſt forego vain 
hopes, too frequent, and too ſanguine, among them. 
Nor longer turn a proof of immortality into a 
preſumption on impunity; Heaven's indulyence, 
into deſtruction ; and gather poiſon from the tree 
of lire, 

I know not, my friend! if others have urged 
theſe arguments, with regard to the cauſe of Gop's. 
great indulgence to man, and the certainty of pu- 
niſhment for ſin; but to me they appear of a very 
weighty and affecting nature. There are ſome 
truths of the laſt moment to men, which, at firſt 
aſpect, have ſomewhat ſurpriſiug in them: they 
require, and well deſerve, our ſecond thoughts. 

1 will give you two; one from ſcripture; one 
from my own thoughts: Vith the Lord there i: 
mercy, therefore hall he be feared. —IWith max 
there is immortality, tuerefo:e hall he tremble. — 
Tremble at himſelf! Tremble at his own power, 
which can give what colour he ill to a whole 
eternity. Tremble at his own glory, that he has: 
angels for his guard; and an Almighty for his 
friend. Yes, tremble at all that might inciine him 
to triumph: for theſe grandeurs, that inſpire pre- 
ſumption, increaſe danger: are magnificent aſſu- 
rances that he may be plunged beyond hope ; be 
oft paſt reti ieve. 

Gov, indeed, forbids our deſpair : but not be- 
cauſe his love will ſave us in our fins; but becaule 
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deſpair ſtops all effort at amendment; and with- 
out it his love deſires our welfare in vain. His 
love is ſuch, as to ite us encourapement, and 
ſupport, in every thing but ſin + ſuch, as to ſupport 
our ſpirits amid the ruins of a falling world; but 
not under the cloud of one unrepented guilt. 

This flings light on a part of ſcripture, which 
has a cioud on it in ſome eyes; and with others quite 
ruins its credit: Mort out your ſalvation with fear 
and trembliug + a ſtrange text to thoſe, who fea! 
and tremble at nothing fo much as at a diſappoint- 
ment in thcir luſts. Our ſalvation muſt be worked 
orit + wiſhing, and willing, will not bring it; ho- 
ping, and confiding. will not procure it; it will 
not come by chance; no, nor by gitt, and infu- 
ſion. It muſt be worked out with er, becauſe 
fear is the ſtrongeſt guard of dilipence, without 
which, this work cannot po on; and with ren. 
bling, leſt we ſhould tail in this important work ; 
leſt we ſhould think too iightly ot the divine ja- 
ſtice; and leſt cur very confidence ſhouid betray 
us, even though we were god men: for good mea 
have failed purely from a good oj.inion of their 
own ſtate. For a prod opinion begets ſecurny ; 
ſecurit « becets negligence, and neglhtgenie.tempta» 
tion; and temptetion, a fall: and ( unrepunted) 
a fall in to chat ſtate. where our ;/ with will be, 
that we never had been born; and (werle (till !) 
where there is no 4 Pam is ſometimes fo 1cat 

even here, that we loſe our ſenſes ; there it will be 
far greater; aud (how terrible to ſay :) our ſenſe: 
will et be loſt, 
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N the bank of that ſtate we, now, ſtand : 
that poſt of wiſdom, it ever men are wiſe : 
which is the reaſon why they wiſh it may be long 
before they arrive at it: for folly is the favou- 
rite of mankind; and is it not our own ? Tho' 
there we ſtand, we ſcarce believe it; fo much 
our Wiſhes obſtruct our belief: or, believing, 
ſcarce know what being ere means; ſo much fa · 
miliarity takes away our attention; and rubs things 
of their power to ſtrike ſtrong on our minds. Fter- 
ity has ſo often paſſed our lips, that it has forgot 
its way to our hearts. Did it enter there, would 
it not extinguiſh every earth-born paſſion in them? 
Ves; as the ſun, the ſmalleſt ſpark ot fire. 

Though we ſtand on its awful brink, ſuch our 
leaden biaſs to the world, we turn our faces the 
wroug way; we are {till looking on our old ac- 
quaintance, time; though, now, ſo waſted and re- 
duced, that we can ſce little more of him than his 
wings and his / ythe : our age inlarges his wings to 
our imagination ; and our fear of death, his ſcy the; 
as time timfelf grows leſs. His conſumption is 
deep: his annil.ilation is at hand. 

Should we not then turn us round, and look on 
eternity? That glorious home of all that ſurvives, 
and outſhines the ſun ; that kingdom of ſouls im- 
mortal! Of immortal ſouls, time is only the matu- 
ring womb; from eternity they wait their rea/ 
birth. Are we, my friend ! matured ? or ſhall we 
prove abortive to the world of glory? If we were 
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mature, why tarry here ſo long? By protracting 
life, Heaven ſhews not its favour to thoſe that arc 
fit to die. Is not, the buſineſs of our day unden, 
the cauſe why we are ſuffered to {it up ſo late? To 
be ſo long on our weary legs, after the co:mmon 
hour of human reſt? I fear it is, I much fear 
we are permitted to live, purely becauſe—we do 
not deſerve it. | 

Is it not, (my languid fellow - traveller in the 
deep vale of years !) high time to be wiſer ? leſt 
the greateſt of curſes ſheuld fall on us, that of be- 
ing wiſe too late: which is the moſt emphatical 
definition of a fool. The world is worn out to 
us; and we are worn out to the world. The 
world, which knows its own intereſt, quits us, as 
rats a ruined houſe; if we knew ours, ſhould we 
not quit the world, as bees an exhauſted flower? 
We can make no more honey of it; its ſweets are 
gone, Where are its formerly ſweet deluſions, 
its airy caſtles, and plittering ſpires? Are we not 
lett on a lonely, barren, briery heath, to grope 
out our weary way, through the duſk of life, to 
our final home ! Shall not the diſſolved enchant» 
ment ſet the captive free? Are we Torri/mond”; 
or Sudbury's Shall our dotage rivet our chains, 
when kind nature would knock them off? To 
ſpeak a larguage even Centaurs may underſtand, 
A laſt card, well play'd, may yet win the 
% game.” 

Confider; are we ſcheming ſtil]? ſtretching out 
a trembling hand, which wants to be ſupported, 
to. graſp at the nothing that comes next? Any 
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thing now gain'd would rather mock, than enrich 
vs; can any thing enrich, that cannot be enjoyed? 
Graſp at new faculties, and new powers. it thou 
can'ſt find them, or new objects will only laugh 
us to ſcorn. But hadſt thou even thoſe, if the 
ralue of things is in proportion to our term in them, 
thei: price at our market ſhould fall very low. 

It is a good thing to know when we have 40 
and to laugh at that cheat more, whict, ever 
ſtealing om hearts. But it is as uncoinmon, as 
good, Hence, ſeniors are milking the world after 
it is dry. Is it not a ſhame that we ſhould be 
leaning ſublunary ſtraws, when our harveſt of 
lite 1s over ? hoping an after-crop in our ſtubble? 
Though called to diadems, where harveſt is perpe- 
tual ; where an harveſt, more than golden, pro- 
fulely crowns an eternal year. 

As to the pals which is ſo much feared ; the 
dark ſubterranean entry to future lite; into which 
our weak imagination peeps, and ſtarts back as a 
child at a ſhadow ; all thanks to the bleſſed Go- 
ſpel, we know what wil! light us up a lamp in it, 
and leſſen its formidable gloom I have ſeen a 
death: bed, the reverſe of pi:or Atamont's, where 
the by · ſtanders were the gieateſt ſufferers; and the 
king of terrors, by Chriſtian patience. was over- 
matched. The power of religion ſhone out with- 
out a veil; nor coulc any riſing ſuſpicions of hy- 
pocriſy dim its luſtre. In ſuch ſcenes as theſe the 
human heart is no longer viſible to man; and a 
glimpſe of heaven is diſcovered in ſuch a ſight. 

We know what can make us ſleep ſweetly in 
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the duſt : what can ſmcoth the rough tranſition ; 
ſoften death into a fort cf tranſlatiou, which in- 
terrupts not (bleſſed be Gor!) our exiſtence, nor 
our peace lu peace have many died; and, there- 
fore, 'tis certain, all may. The whole ſecret for 
ol taining that peace, is an abſolute reſignation to 
the Moſt High ; which (as bard a taſk as it ſeems 
to lome) at the bottom it is no n.ore than owning 
hin to be Gop. And a contrary condut (as 
little as *tis conſidered) has atheiſm, partial athe- 
iſm, init. It is queſhoning ſome of attributes, 
though not denying a Gon. May that peace be 
thine! My heart beats with ardo for thy preſent 
peace and future bliſs. May I thare it with thee ! 
What a poor broken embrace what a fad frag- 
ment of friendſhip, is that whicl, en set the grave ? 
Such a tranſitory tie pives a ſecond Jart to death; 
and a double diſſolution to departing man, That 
of ſoul and body ſcarce more ſevere. 

Would to heaven! that all friendſhips were, evi- 
dently, friendſhips of immortal men. Such, I mean, 
as gave proof of their having each otters et2rna/ 
intereſts at heart. Modern, at leaſt, taſhionable, 
friendſhip flo Strom a polluted ſou:ce; it taſtes too 
ſtrouy of earth ; vithout the leaſt tincture of Mar 
(as above deſcribed) ; without the leaſt ſpirit of 
immortality in it. Nay, worſe; it often ſprin as 
from caulcs that will not bear the light; and re- 
ſeinbles the dar ſtreams of Aiphens and Arethuſa, 
that mingle under ground. It ſhould rather re- 
lemble Eridamus, which is laid to flow ſrom hes- 
ven. 
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How many have we of theſe ſubterranean attach- 
ments? What is it ties our Centaurs together in ſo 
long a fring Leaping together the ſame barriers 
of the decent, and the juſt; ranging the ſame for- 
hidden grounds; gorging at the ſame manger; 
neighing the ſame inflammatory tune; or being 
daily rid, and ſorely galled by the domineering in- 
ſolence of the ſame inflamed miſtreſs. 

Since ſuch their accompliſhments, I hope to levy 
a Lapithean infantry ſufficient ſucceſsfully to carry 
on the war now opened againſt them.—As Chiron 
blew the trumpet which called the Greeks to the 
ſiege of Troy ; I hear there is a modern Chiron, 
who ſounds as many inſtruments, as Nebuchadue g- 
zar did to ſummon his idolaters ; and that he railcs 
forces, and ceaſes not to carry on the war at a vaſt 
:xpence, Doubtleſs he was typehed of old by him 
who is ſaid in Virgil; 't, 

Are ciere viros, martemque accendere cantu, 

For my own part, my friend I fancy my cam- 
paign will ſoon be over. I have frequent pains : 
and, I think, I hear the maſter's call. If fo, ſhould 
we not leave this world, though not yet admitted 
of the next? Have we not been, thro” life, anxi- 
ouſly providing one year for the next? And ſhall 
we grudge to pay half that pains for an Eternity? 

Conſider, my immortal friend! ſhould we not 
leave the world, before the world leaves us? It is 
diſmal to be left. There is a noble abſence 
from earth, while we are yet on it: there is a 
noble intimacy with Heaven, while we are yet 
beneath it. If our affection flies thither, we ſhall 

Vor. IV. N 
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be welcomed by ſuperior beings, and not be miſſed 
by men, who delight in novelties; or, if miſſed, 
admired the more for being once in the right. They 
muſt be ſomewhat out of this world, who would be 
deep in the concerns of the next: and is it not 
time we ſhouid be ſo? Till the buſineſs-of life (as 
tis called) is over, its real buſineſs is rarely begun: 
nor always then. Ape is apt to carry its allowed 
title to repoſe too far: age is the moſt buſy period 
of human life. But its tranſactions are not with 
men. Therefore that abſence above-mentioned is 
moſt fit for us. It is a ſort of a third ſtate between 
this world and the next. How proper then for 
the reception of thoſe, whole term is out, here, 
according to the common age of man ? 

And can it be hard for us to lay this world aſide, 
ſince they that have fared beſt in the world, have 
only the feweſt objections againſt it. Is it not an 
old tragi-comedy read over and over, which by no 
means 

Decies repetitia placebit ? Juv. 
To ſpeak in the licentious ſtile of comedy, Man is 
a mule, of mixed origin, of heaven and earth : 
earth has had more than its ſhare of us; give heaven 
the reſt : and that for a double reaſon. All know 
that bope is life's cordial : it works miracles; with- 
out happineſs it makes men happy. What 'have 
been all the pleaſures of our former years, but joy- 
ous prophecies and bold promiſes in the name of 
to-morrow ? Worldly hope in age expires. If he 
provides not another hope, a man of years, and a 
man of miſery, mean the ſame thing. Therefore 
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the ſame ſteps are to be taken, whether we woul: 
ju eeten the remaining dreg of life, or provide a 
ꝛriumph for eternity. 

The worldly wiſhes, which an old man ſends 
out, are like Noah's dove; they cannot find wheres 
on to light, and muſt return to his own heart 
2pain for reſt. His natural, and perhaps, moſt 
allowable and proper wiſh, is for reſpect. But re- 
ſpect for age is 2 virtue. I need lay no more to 
convince him how little of it he mult expect : and, 
indeed, he but ill deſerves it from others, who, 
dy doating on the world, denics it to himſelt. 

When infirmity drives the world from us, or diſ- 
eaſe confines us to our chamber, ſhall we not be 
all alone with the great Father of ſpirits, and 
Searcher of hearts? Is it not worth while a little 
beforehand to practiſe our leſſon, that we may be 
the better prepared to ſuſtain ſuch an interview? 
Our wiſdom cannot add to the days, but it can 
lighten the burden of life, and leſſen the terrors of 
death. Death forgot in youth is folly; in ape, 
madneſs. With regard to that king of terrors, 
how many in years borrow the ſecurity of youth; 
for it is impoſlible it ſhould belong to them. Happy 
they! whom death, when he comes, ſhall find at 
home ; his viſit will have leſs of terror in it. Out 
of pure decency to the dignity of human nature, 
of which the decays and imperfections ſhould not 
be expoſed, men in years, by receſs, ſhould fling a 
veil over them, and to the world be a little buried 
before they are interred. An old man's too great 
familiarity with the public is an indignity to the 
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human nature, and a neglect of the divine. A 
greater iptercourſe with it than the calls of duty 
and virtue demand, is indecent, irreligious and con- 
temptible ; ſpeaking acquieſcence in contempr, 
dotage on the world, and oblivion of eternity, 
His fancying himſelf to be ſtill properly one of this 
world, and on a common foot with the reſt of man- 
kind, is, as if a man petting drunk in the morning, 
after a long nap, lifting his drouſy lids at ſunſet, 
ſhould take it for break of day. 

But grant him to be ſtill of this world; grant 
him all it can give. What is this world, but a ma- 
chine played cn us by our great enemy for the diſſipa- 
tion of human thought, whoſe ſcatteredrays mult be 
collected, as it were, to a focal point, in order duly 
to warm our devotion, and ſet a pious heart on 
fire? And can any happineſs ſubſiſt in age without 
piety ? Impoſlible! Its intimacy with the world, is 
not for the pleaſures it can give; they are paſt; 
tis purely to diilodge the thoughts of death, which 
intrude at that ſeaſon; that is, it is purely to de- 
cline the pleaſures of heaven, 

Why, my friend! is our day of trial extended 
beyond the expiration of the common term ? Is it 
not indulged to the great need our paſt conduct has 
of it? And ſhall our folly reverſe the kind inten- 
tion of that divine indulgence to us? Shall it ſet 
us farther from our Gop? I am never ſo ſtrongly 
ſtruck with the weakneſs and depravity of man, as 
when I ſee grey hairs playing the fool. Hope, 
which in other evil appearances ſupports our ſpirits, 
tails us there, What can ſhock common ſenſe, 
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what can create amazement, if not the failings that 
would diſhonour youth, in thoſe that are miracu- 
louſly alive after the ſtated period of human life ? 
This is an outrage to reaſon, beyond the boldneſs 
of the deſperado that confounds us moſt : this out- 
dares the felon repeating his crime, not only un- 
der the gallows, but with the cord about his neck. 
Where is that world into which you and I were 
born? It is under ground; and a generation of 
ſtrangers are dancing over our coevals, long ſince 
in the duſt, Where is that world into which we 
ſhall be born? Far, far above the ſun, if, while we 
are beneath it, we behave ourſelves like men. 
But if this life was our only concern, conſider, 
that nothing but being wiſer, that is better than 
thoſe born after us, can poſſibly reſcue the decays 
of age from averſion and contempt. 

Fain would I have my pen of ſome ſervice to the 
aged, now my neareſt relations, thoſe of blood, are 
no more. To the former am I related by like. 
date, duty, intereſt, concern; and, above all, 

— Nunc ipſa pericula jungunt. Ovip. 
Still eager in worldly purſuits, warm in the chace 
of ſhadows, ſhall we ruſh, as down a precipice, and 
leap plumb into the jaws of extempore death? 

No, let us halt in our career; pauſe on the brink, 
and provide for our eternal peace. Can I better 
expreſs my love than by preſſing it on thee? I preſs 
it ſtrongly. And know, my friend! that Heaven, 
and (as I have ſhewed thee) a moſt indulgent Hea- 
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ven, joins my pathetic wiſh; and angels, arden: 
angels, ſay Amen, And what want they? (mark 
it well), they want nothing but thy own concur- 
rence to crown their wiſhes for thy welfare. 


Dear Sir, 


LYery:. 
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The DicniTy of MAN, 


ER E, Sir, I enter on that elevated theme, 

The dignity of man. 
Major rerum mihi naſcitur or do. VIX. 
I ſhall ſcale the ſummit of human nature, and 
let its dignity in the ſtrongeſt light; that the con- 
traſt may ſtrike our Centaurs with a juſt ſenſe of 
their own ghaſtly condition, and more clearly 
demonſtrate the depth of their fall. Many are for 
degrading their nature, that they may leſſen its 
duties ; and for looking on themſelves as beings in- 
ſignificant, that they may be profligate beings 
with a better grace, and (as they would flatter 
themſelves) with more excuſe. They run volun- 
tarily into this error, as men into the dark, that 
they may fin without a bluſh ; framing a lie (which 
is the common caſe) for their apology. Their 
maſter Fpicurus meant much the ſame, by ſetting 
the gods at ſuch a diſtance ; and for their repoſe, 
exempting them from the trouble of inſpeRing the 
trifles of men. A due ſenſe of the grandeur of 
man's nature, and deſtination, is his beit bulwark 
againſt the frequent and violent aſſaults tempta- 
tion makes on him. This is a ſubject which I wiſh 
had been taken into better hands. For, as it de- 
mands all the powers of the nobleſt pen to reach 
its heights ; ſo the world ſtauds in need of having 
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this, above all other, preſſed home on their hearts 
for all other of any great moment are implied in it. 
There are but few whoſe opinions do not too much 
widen the diſtance between an angel and a man. 
I ſhall bring them nearer together, as the beſt 
means for the reformation of Centaurs (as you ſhall 
ſee), ard for the moſt noble exaltation of men. 

I hare juſt now obſerved, tbat “ Angels want 
ce nothing but thy own concurrence to crown their 
« wiſhes for thy welfare.” — T his is true: ſhall ! 
not then be pardoned, if I preſume to put the ſama 
meaning into ſomewhat an higher ſtile, and ſay 
(with all reverence) that heaven's deſires are at 
thy mercy ?—1f ſo, think, and think again, What 
art thou? Thou poor, feeble, earth-born mortal ! 
What art thou? Darts not on thee a ſtream of 
heavenly light? Doſt thou not ſee an amazing ma- 
zeſty in man? Have I not, then, made my bold 
promiſe good? Did I not, above, tell thee, 1 
would ſurpriſe thee with thyſelf ? 

Nor can I reſt here. A man is almoſt more 
than man can conceive; a marvellous being that 
riſes above himſelf, darting rays of glory beyond 
the reach of his own ſight. My heart is tied to 
this endearing, tranſporting, and triumphant 
theme, 

Is thy conſent neceſſary to finiſh what is begun, 
or rather, only deſigned, above? How ſtrangely 
this ſounds! Yet muſt I procecd in a till higher 

train. —In thee it is, (how ſeemingly bold aud im- 
Nous ſo to ſpeak?) yes, it is in thee, to grant, or 
deny, the requeſt of the Almighty.— And impious, 
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indeed, it would be, if unauthorized by ſcripture, 
in which that requelt is made. 

A requeſting Omnipotence !— What can ſtun and 
confound thy reaſon more? What more can raviſh 
and exalt thy heart? It can't but raviſh and ex- 
alt; it can't but plorioaſly diſturb aud perplex 
thee, to take in all that thought ſuggeſts Thou 
child of the duſt ! thou ſpeck of milery and fin ! 
tow abjet thy weakneſs? how preat is thy 
power? Thou crawler on earth, and poſſible 
(1 was about to ſay) controuler of the ſkies ' 

Weigh, and weigh well, the wondrous truths T 
have in view : which cannot be weiphed too much: 
which, the more they are weighed, amaze the 
more: which to have ſuppoſed, before they were 
revealed, would have been as great madneſs, and 
to have preſumed on, as great fin, as it is now 
madneſs and fin, bt to believe. Such precious, 
and beatifying news is brought us by revelation ; 
that revelation which is rejected, and deſpiſed, by 
thoſe that affect to be thought wiſer, and happier, 
than the reſt of mankind. 

The truths I mean, are implied in what fol- 
owe; vz. Heaven intends, deſires, labours, works 
miracles. or more (if more can be), for thy wel- 
fare: it preſſes thee, it importunately preſſes thee, 
to comply. Conſider; bow art thou courted ? And, 
by whom ? By Father, Son, and Holy Spirit ; thy 
fellow-labourers for thy good. How is thy al- 
liance ſought? and at what a price? Angels, in- 
ſpecting, admiring angels, cannot compute its va- 
ue. An extreme of love, an extreme of glory, 
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this, which thoſe angels (if angels could enyy) 
might envy to man: for was it not denied to 
them ? 

Thou younger, but darling fon of heaven | won- 
der; treinble; triumph!-— Ves, triumph; tremble ; 
wonder | Thy gieateſt emotion falls ſhort of the 
mighty cauſe. Thou yreatly beloved, greatly fa- 
voured, greatly deſtined, and, oh! greatly endan- 
gered! take hecd to thy ſteps. Nor leſs take fire 
at thy prize, 

Art thou more exalted, or terrified, at what I 
av? Exultation, and fear, both riſe in extremes. 
— With both patlions comply; highly reverence 
thy own n ture; more profoundly adore the divine. 
Adore it with vcice, heart, and life: and thus, to 
glad all heaven, aſſert, reſcue, ennoble, and with 
bliſs eternal crown thyſelf : for without thee, in 
the conſtituted order of things, heaven is unable 
to do it. Its almighty hand is, as it were, tied up 
by its own decree. Without thee, thou amazing 
being! (pardoned be the word ſo bold) there is 
impotence in heaven. Nor's it bold when ex- 
plained; for impotence, when voluntary, is no im- 
peachment of power. 

Is all this rapturovs ; — Yes, ſuch a rapture, as 
nothing but groſs ignorance, or more fatal inſideli- 
ty, can forbear. Is not rapture due for felicities in- 
expreſſible ? And what felicity is ſo much as ſecond 
to this? It is the cloſe, frequent, and feeling in- 
ſpection of theſe interiora of man's ſublime condi- 
tion, as immortal and redeemed, that is the bigh- 
eſt cordial of human joy, and the richeſt mine of 
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human thought. A mine deep-dug by few! and 
yet, without it, man is not more a ſtranger to the 
natives of Saturn, than to himſelf. Without it, he 
muſt want t he true, genuine, vital ſpirit ofa Chriſtian. 
None without it can be filled with the light and 
comfort of the Holy Ghoſt. This, O ye Methodiſts ! 
gives the real new birth : this enters man in quite 
another world. In his former world all things 
are ablolutely changed ; well nigh annihilated as 
to his wonted pathon for them. | 

The heavers declare the glory of the Lord, and 
the fir mament ſheweth his handy-work. But the 
Chriſtian uin, I have mentioned, infinitely more 
demands our adoration and praiſe : infinitely more 
demands our exultation and joy, Are we tranſ- 
ported, and juſtiy tranſported, at the wonderful 
operations of nature; and decline we the contem- 
plation of preater wonders in ourſelves? And 
when the former but amuſes an hour, the laſt bleſſes 
an eternity? In thoſe ſtupenduous views it is, that 
the mercy of Gob, and glory of man, at higheſt 
ine. Hence it is, that conſtant joy is enjoined 
to Chriſtians as an abſolute duty: a duty, on weak- 
-r motives, as abſolutely impracticable. 

You ſee, Sir, that to dive deep into man, is to 
dive into an ocean of love divine ; which firft 
drowns us in amazement, then lifts us into tri- 
umph ; and, at length, lands us (if we are wiſe) 
on eternal life. But too many ſwim only on the 


ſurface of our nature.; like a feather, through 


their levity, incapable of ſinking to thoſe ſolid and 
ſhining advantages, thole pearls of great price; thoſe 
Vo I. IV. O 
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great, awakening, and ſtrongly ſtimulating mo- 
tives to virtue that ly below. But I ſhall reſume 
this /ubjef before I cloſe. What is already ſaid is 
enough to produce that good effect which you will 
fnd in the marvellous ſcence which, very ſoon, will 
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T preſent, my friend ! we muſt quit this con- 
ſecrated, for enchanted ground ; as you 
will ſoon, to your ſurprize and diſguſt, perceive. 1 
know it is not to your taſte; nor, indeed, to my 
own: but /evity has its uſe, when perverſe pa- 
tients will refuſe what is ſalutary, if conveyed in 
any vehicle leſs agreeable to their vitiated taſte ; 
and the grave reader, who nauſeates it, ſacrifices 
(thro' too great delicacy) to mere appearances the 
ſubſtance of what is right. 

Thou knoweſt that our Centaurs can ſcarce be 
perſuaded that they are not ſtill human creatures; 
though maechantur, ſcortantur, adulterantur, dia- 
bolantur (I am forced to make words that are bad 
enough for them) ; and not ſo much as retain 

—PVeteris veſtigia format. Ov. 
Are they not (to ſpeak with reverence in the lan- 
guage of the prophet) as fed horſes in the morning? 
Do they not aſſemble by troops in ladies houſes ? 
It is Harlots in the orginal; and ſo by us tranſla- 
ted. But that is not their only objection to the 
ſcriptures. Perhaps, an old Arabian proverb may 
have greater authority with them. What ſays it ? 
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Let him that would be ſafe, avoid ſeven things; 
« waſps, ſpiders, hyenas, crocodiles, effs, adders, 
« and fine women.” 

Here, then, I ſhall begin my exorciſm. Its 
words muſt be ſtrange and barbarous, ſuited to the 
occaſion. Let not your eagy my fricnd, be ſhock- 
ed; but liſten, and wait the event. 

« May Lais, Thais, Lima x, Lupa, Succuba; Qua- 
« drartaria, Obolaria, Euriole, Ethenio, Meduſa, 
« Erinnys, Megaera, and Tyſiphone— Day all 
te theſe, and all /zchladies, whether'ſick or ſound, 
« high or low, of blood and title, or ditch and 
« dunghill; natives, foreign, or infernal— May this 
4 plorious groupe of Torri/mend's angels, theſe 
«-porgons, furies, harpies, leaches, ſyrens, centaur- 
making ſyrens | paid or unpaid, keeping or kept, 
* on fire or quench'd; pgeneva'd or citron'd, in 
ce cloſet or cellar, in tavern, bagnio, brothel, round- 
« houſe, Bridewell, or Newgate—Oh! may they 
« ceaſe, from this hour, to ſing or dance, ſmile or 
« frown, pleaſe or plague, pray or ſwear our Bri- 
« tiſh unbritiſh- youth, manheod, and age, out of 
« their ſenſes, health, eſtates, reputation, human 
« nature and hopes of heaven! 

And, theſe enchantreſſes laying aſide their 
« ſpells, may the bewitched of Great Britain reco- 
« yer their priſtine form, as Circe's herd, at the 
« prayer of Ulſſes. At the touch of my diten- 
« chanting pen, may they leap out of their hides 
i for joy; and laying hold on their long deſerted 
« definition of man, reaſon and two legs, walk up- 
„ rightly for the future.“ | 
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Rejoice with me, my friend ! For do I dream? 
or didſt thou not obſerve? didſt thou not hear? 
Intonuit laevum. As the dark cloud which cauſed 
it is vaniſhed, and a flood of light ruſhes in; ſo 
ſtall it fare with em. I ſee their dawning reaſon; 
I ſee the break of tlgir moral day. And what 
] fee I ſhall relate; and what I relate, though 
ſtrange, let no man diſbelieve. 

The Centaurs that can read, on peruſal of the 
Dignity of Man, are ſtung as the Trejan horſe, 
when Laccoon's ſpear pierced his fide; and groan 
as deeply as that, when 
Inſonuere cavar, gemitumgque deder: cavernae. VI k. 
Molt of them are much affected, but differently ; 
being, at laſt, fully convinced that they are net 
men. Ove burns his Bolingbroke; another an in- 
decent fong : this calls in his bills, pleading privi- 
lege no more: that beſpeaks a pew againſt the next 
quarter: a third blames his delay; ſwears he will 
pray directly; falls on his Knees, like Caeſar's 
Horſe,—riſes again with a ſigh, and ſolemn vow, 
that he will be maſter of his aer no/icr betore to- 
morrow : a fourth ſubſcrides all bis gains by falle 
dice to the Foundling Hoſpital : a fifth orders two 
little boys to ſchool immediately ; and ſends ten 
guireas to their mothers in Bridewell : a lixth, in 
a flame of pious zeal, damas a ſenſeleſs world; and 
ondertakes, in lels than a week, to demonſtrate 
that adultery is a crime. A ſeventh, Cc. 

But I muſt not triumph too much. I have not 
lad equal ſuccels with tie female Cenutaurs. From 
« nvtural couſtancy of temper, and habitval avet + 
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fon to change, they come but ſlowly into my wiſhes. 
But, to make amends, when they come, they come 
with a vengeance, and over-ſhoot the mark. Mr 
- (whoſe converts ſome of them are) tells them, 
that they ſtand not upright, unleſs they lean a 
little backward ; like a croſier, or like themſelves 
when they coyly refuſe a ſalute : thus, though con- 
verted, they find not the ſtrait line, but ſtand (tii] 
2 little bent—to the wrong. 

Beſides, of my male converts I have ſomewhat 
to complain: for ſome, though changed at heart, 
yet awed by faſhion, and vain of being ſtill fue men, 
are aſhamed to own it; and peur to be tools to 
ave their credit. Theſe by pocrites in vice, theſe 
moral fops, ridiculoully good, may be called 
{:tt/e men in Centaurs litas: or coward virtue iu 
maiquerade. 

And worlt of all, of ſome Centaurs I am quite in 
deſpair. They fly my pen, and will not be touched 
for their diſtemper. But, being deep {tung by wol ſe 
than the tarantula, run mad for muſic, and dance 
themſel ves to death. Others, with Swi/t (in that 
reſpect a Centaur himſelt) look on the noble qua- 
drupede as ſuperior to the man. Others, on the 
contrary, approve, and heartily wiſh a Reſtoratisy 
to Humanity ; but are carelels and indoleur. 
They would, iadeed, if a dacinon was not in poſ- 
ſeſſion, they wou/d be good; but will not be at 
the trouble of bringing a writ ot ejetimert, tho? 
Sophronius proffers to draw it up for them. Che. 
loweſt price of virtue is vigil{nce and indultr;; 
and if it coſts us no more, it comes very cheap. 

O 3 
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As for thoſe that are truely conſcious of their 
calamity, and heartily deſirous of an eſcape, mark 
the good effect of the leaſt tendency to goodneſs ; 
the mighty change, a Reſtoration of the human 
figure, is, actually, begun. But the proceſs is gra- 
dual; nature advances, never leaps. They became 
not Centaurs all at once: 

Remo repente ſuit turpiſſimus. Juv. 

As evil habits, which occaſioned their transform: - 
tion, were gradually contracted, it is no wonder 
that their recovery ſhould prove equally gradual 
and flow. One ſheds a mane, another drops a 
tail; and appears only as too cloſely dock'd: 
ne wonder to ſee {lender fingers ſprouting thro” 
hoofs, by their penitential tears moilified into fleſh . 
ſome, like dancing dogs, continve upright ſome 
time; but, tired of that unnatural reltraint, drop 
to Centaurs for life. So dangerous, in moral di- 
empers as well as natural, is a relapſe: ſome quite 
reſtored, yet ſtill retain ſo much of their former 
nature, that they are apt to trip, if a ſtrong temp- 
tation, like a ſtone, or cart-rut, lyes acroſs their 
way: ſome can ſcarce believe their good fortune, 
and fear it is a dream. Others, too ſanguine, cry 
out Brother! to the firſt man they ſte; who ſtarts 
at his new relation, with a hide till flicking at 
his heels. 

What a loud call do I hear among them for 
things ſtrange and new? for dreſſes ſuited to the 
human ſhape; for pleaſures ſuited to the human 
mind; for bibles,” prayer-bogks, debt - books? for 
virtuous conſorts, faithful friends, and fit objects of 
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charity? for rational improvement and employments? 
no longer for New- market trappings, but for hu- 
man ornaments? This, however, where the re- 
ſtoration is complete. Poor Sudbury is ſtill auk- 
ward'y hopping on three legs; while others ſtand 
firmly planted on half four; one of whom, more 
lea1ned than the reſt, cries cut; 
Ie Les rar: HE-. 

The reſt naturally take it for a pious thankſgiving. 
and give a loud men. 

They that are quite recovered, arrayed in decent, 
plain apparel, not dappled as the morning, with em- 
vroidery, or with lace ail over liſted like the beautiful 
Indian als, call a council, and their firſt manly reſo. 
!ution is to proclaim peace with the Lapithaz, or men 
of virtue; with whom, from time immemorial, the 
Centaurs have been at war Cyirn bent his bow a- 
gainſt them: but of war various has been the fortune 
between them ; till within this laſt half century, the 
Centaurs encriagng both in vur,cos and bolJnes, 
wearing frontlets of brais on their foreheads, and 

Zerace' Hes triplex on their breaſts; and having 
of late a mighty giart at their head, whole quills, 
more fatal than the porcupine's, threatened a thou- 
ſand deaths at once, they began to dream of no- 
thing leſs than victory complete. But the preſent 
reinforcements of their enemies will turn the ſcale 
againſt them. I ſay reinforcement ; for the next 
ſtep my converts take is to liſt into the Lapithean 
ſervice, determined to meet their late friends in no 
friendly ſort, under a banner with this motto, 
Quid verum, atque decens, curo et rege, et omuis in 


hoc ſum. | 
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Which promiſes victory: for they are very formi- 
dable foes, who have had the fortitude firſt to 
conquer themſelves. 

At the news of their revolt, offended Torri/mond, 

burning for revenge, cries, ha, ha! ſnufls the battle 
from afar, 
Collettumg; premens volvit ſub narilus ignem. V1R. 
The glory of his noſtrils is terrible. And till 
more abundantly his heroic choler riſes on hearing 
that their firſt deſtined enterpriſe, is againſt Boling- 
broke caſtle, that delight of his eyes, and defiance 
of his foes; for he deems it impregnable, becauſe 
it is moted round with Acheron, and its aſpiring, 
proud battlements threaten Heaven. 

This caſtle was built out of the various ruins cf 
many demoliſhed forts of Infidelity, pompouſly put 
together, faced over with a materiai more ſhining 
than ſolid ; and cemented with untempered mortar. 
Sophronius “ heads the laud ible enterprize. The 
caſtle is taken as was antient Ba+br/5n, He firir 


turns the general ſtream of the nation, by the force 


of ſtrong and ſolid eloquence, into a new channel, 
as Cyrus did the river F rephrates ; then entering the 
caſtle, and finding the garriſon turring things ſacred 
to profane uſe, and drowned in debauch ; obtains 
a ſudden and complete victory; but is a molt mer- 
ciful conqueror : for, inſtead of putting any to 
death, he only puts the moſt ſenſible of them out 
of countenance : and to their own darling delights, 
and boaſted plories, inſtead of the gallies, con- 


An cxcellcnt author in this controverſy, now iu the 
preſs. 
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demns them for life. Obliging them, however, 
in acknowledgment of his clemency, to wear yellow 
cockades, impreſſed with theſe words, Be thou a 
« Centaur ſlill!” The bad man's choice includes 
his puniſhment. 

The ſame Sophronius, adorned with his well de- 
ſerved mural crown, reſcues the character of a late 
pious and learned prelate, which the Centaurs boaſt- 
ed Achilles (Who, 

Jura negat ſibi nata, nihil non arrogat.) Hon. 
hid dragged, like Hedor's body, round the town 
in the dirt. For the glory of Britain, and for the 
lizht and emulation of poſterity, I ſee it inſcribed 
on a column of adamant, with a Bolingbroke 
couchant emboſſed on the baſe; who now contributes 
to ſupport (as much as ſuch a feeble Atlas can) that 
celeſtial character which he lately laboured to de- 
{troy ; proud of his uncircumciſed reaſon ; which 
reaſon, notwithſtanding, had evidently loſt its au- 
rarity with himſelf: for when that is prelerved, 
ſenſe ſubmits to reaſon ; and when ſenſe ſubmits to 
reaſon, reaſon ſubmits to the revealed word of Cod. 
and (ſince ſome are in love with words) I mult ob- 
{-rve, that reaſon ſtooped to revelation, is reaſon 
{ill ; only reaſon more reaſouable; and its great 
bazard of error 1s all that it has loſt. 

And now, my friend! what ſhall I fay on this 
nappy revolution? Shall I not out-boaſt Auguſtus? 
He ſaid of Raume, Latericeam inveni, Marn orean 
religui. I, of London, Inveni Equinam, religut 
Humanam. 

Nothing remains, but to cleanſe the now defert- 
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ed ſtables, and to render them fit for human uſe; 

and to perſuade the ſhe-grooms who kept them, 

into ſome more decent, and leſs diabolical courſe of 
life; eſpecially my patroneſs, who for the honour 

(as ſhe calls it) of my dedication, has promiſed to 

give into my ſuperſtition, and to play fair, at leaſt 

on Sundays, and learn her Catechiſm when the 
maſ/querades for the ſeaſon are over ; which, out 

of an unſurmountable regard for the firſt, and moſt 

amorous, and moſt muſical ſon, Chiron, ſhe confeſſes. 
ingenioufly, ſhe cannot forbear. For ladies love 
2 Centaur ſtill. 


The DIC MIT Y of Man Reſumed. 


T is high time, my friend! to quit this fairy - 

land, of which, I knew you are.heartily tired, 
and to perform my promiſe in reſuming the Dig- 
nity of Man; a theme. which my heart affects; 
and which your conduct, in ſome meaſure, inſpires. 
And who can think of. it unimproved ? He who 
thinks of his. Dignity, neceſiarily thinks of his 
Gop: and he who value: his Dignity, as necel- 
farily. worſhips and obeys Him. In a due ſenſe, 
therefore, of human Dignity, our endangered vir- 
tue: finds her moſt powerful guard. 

Thiak you that I have carried the dignity of man 
too.high ?. Spare the ſacred page. There, one 
« of Adam's ſeed converſes face to face with his 
« creator. Another is called his friend, He who 
made the worlds delights to be called the ſon of 
% third. He who made the worlds even died for 
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« the meaneſt of men. The-meaneſt of men has 
« jt within his power to be an heir of the moſt 
« mighty Gop, and a joint-heir with the moſt 
te bleſſed J=5vs.” Abſolves not this the boldeft 
ſtroke of my pen? what can raiſe our ſelf-eſtima- 
tion ſo high, what can aggrandize human nature 
ſo much as this ? 

In Heaven's great and conſtant effort for our 
welfare, is capitally written the dignity of man. 
That is a key to the moral world, and opens and 
explains the reaſon of all Gop's otherwiſe myſte- 
rious conduct in it. Every ſtep of which is evi- 
dently calculated for man's preſent or future fe- 
licity, or both. The long ſhining ſeries, the 
golden chain of all Gop's marvelous acts, from the 
beginning to the cloſe of time, ſpeaks his uninter- 
rupted regard for human nature ; and what can 
more loudly proclaim human dignity than this ? 
O let it not be ſaid, that man's dignity is declared 
by all things, but the manners of man ! 

As diſtant as they may be thought by the 
thoughtleſs, heaven. and earth are ſo near together, 
ſo ſhot (as it were) into one another, that good 
men are truly foreigners on earth ; have their con- 
22r/ation in heaven; are fellow-citizens with the 
Saints, and of the houſhold of God. To ſpeak al- 
luſively to the patriarchal viſion, good men are 
Angels ; only, as yet at the bottom of the ladder; 
and ſome Angels are only men made perfect, at the 
top of it. As a man from an embryo, ſo differs an 
Angel from a man; what one is, the other ſoon 
ſhall be. Since this is the caſe (and a moſt glorious 
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caſe it is), and ſince by ſuch multitudes it is either 
not conſidered, or not known ; 

0 fortnnati nimium, bona ſi ſua norunt! VIRG. 
would be no needleſs memorandum, or improper 
motto, for all mankind. 

But you ſtill have your objection on the whole — 
Will not raiſing ſo high, and dwelling fo long 
1% on the Dignity of Man, occaſion pride?“ No; 
on the reverſe, a due ſenſe of it will neceſſitate 
humility. Pride ſprings from a conceit, which 
an individual has of his ſuperiority over ſome 
others of the ſame ſpecies. The dignity 1 ſpeak of 
is equally the dignity of a// men; and what levels, 
cannot exalt. It will zeceſitat? humility ; becauſe 
v ithout that, it cannot preſerve itſelf; our native 
dignity will die in the reſult, As for that dignity 
which occaſions your objection, we have, I confeſs, 
too much of it. We have in abundance what may 
be called lunar great men. Men in themſelves 
opaque, who borrow beams, from their circum- 
{tances, or ſituation ; which beams they ſhew, like 
the moon, by night: I mean, when ignorance pre- 
vails; then the darkened underſtandings of their 
admirers give them leave to ſhine. 

Theſe lunar grandees have generally many little 
ſurrounding ſatellites, that help, by their adula- 
tions, to gild their opacity. But of ſuch great 
men, who are forced to aſſume (as men muſt plun- 
der who wouid be gainers where nothing is due), 
it mult be ſaid, that the greateſt of them would be 
greater ſtill, if they would only pleaſe to be: 
little leſs. 
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They only have ſolar, or ſelf · born light, who 
live up to the dignity of their nature. Their light 
is not only their own, and illuſtrious; but inextin- 
guiſhable, and eternal. Theſe, as they are the 
greateſt, are alſo the moſt humble of mankind. 
For they well know, that our grandeur is to be 
looked for in the love of Gop, not in the merit of 
man. And therefore they ſet it down as a maxim, 
(and a maxim moſt true and uſeful it is), “ no 
% man ever thought too highly of his Nature, or 
© too meanly of Himſelf.” 

Here would I ceaſe. But how hard to get looſc 
from this ever-teeming, all-important, and inex- 
hauſtible theme ? It fills with ſerene joy the ſu- 
perior region of the ſoul ; and denies entrance to 
the clouds and ſtorms of worldly perturbation and 
care. Such the height of its joy, that muſic, and 
wine, leave the raiſed hearts of our ſons of delight, 
far, far below. And yet how is this glorious ſub- 
jeR, in moſt minds, by the love of the world, cloſe 
compreſs'd, and folded up, as an oak in an acorn. 
or a man in the womb ? To develope, and expand 
ft, how great my defire ? In which of its thouſand 
ſhining lights ſhall I ſet it, for our final contem- 
plation of its mighty moment to man ? 

Man is the molt noble ſtudy of man. Let him 
circle the globe, let him traverſe the ſkies ; and 
then, for ſomething more worthy his notice and 
admiration, return to himſelf. To himſelf he is a 
theatre immenſe : and was reputed ſuch, when that 
theatre had much leſs to exhibit, than at preſent 


it can boaſt ; and when it was but faintly illumi- 
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nated with the glimmering beams of far more 
noble lights. The ſo renowned &now thy /z/f, way 
nothing but a precept enjoining a cloſe inſpection 
and ſurvey of this theatre ; yet that precept, as to 
its author, was held divine; and as to its practice, 
the ſupreme wiſdom of man. That precept is now 
exalted into an awful command from Heaven; and 
that theatre is conſecrated into a venerable temple ; 
a temple of the Holy Spirit. 

As in ſome pieces of perſpective, by the preſſure 
of the eye, ſo in this temple, by the preſſure or 
perſeverance of thought, the magnificent proſpect 
is opened and aggrandized ſtill more and more; 
and opening diſcovers the full Dignity of Man. In 
what does that conſiſt? In the marvelous things 
the Almighty bas done, and deſigned for him. And 
if ſo, this ſurvey gives at once the greateſt virtue, 
and the greateſt bleſſing of life. For who can ſee 
thoſe marvelous things without .an ardent /ove of 
God, which is the ſupreme virtue of man? And 
who can reflect on ſuch indulgence paſt, without an 
abſolute truſt in ſuch a friend for the future; which 
of man is the ſupreme bleſſing ? 

But this bleſſing, and this virtue, this glory and 
comfort of life, is loſt to thoſe to whom this temple 
is ſhut. And it is ſhut to the careleſs and ignorant; to 
the ſlothful and una wakened, in the moſt illuſtrious 
theory of the Chriſtian religion. If therefore ſuch 
men, in what has been advanced, ſhall find any 
thing like a key to this yet unopened temple ; and 
ſhall enter its ſacred and ſurpriling receſſes, and 
read the wonders of divine love in it; that is, in 
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:hemſclves, in their own condition and profſpetts ; 
if they ſhall ſee and contemplate the three Perſons 
of the Godhead, before creation aſſuming, and 
through time's whole length exerciſing their ſepa - 
rate parts and provinces of philanthropy ; and ſhall 
behold an innumerable flight of Angels for ever on 
the wing to receive their commands, and ſpeed 
away, on various diſpatches, for the temporal and 
eternal welfare of man How ſhould I rejoice ? 
For ſuch a key would be next in value to the key 
of heaven. It opens the porch, the preliminary 
ſcene to it. Therefore have I kept it on the auvil 
ſo long ; and yet how unfiniſhed at laſt ? May ſome 
maſter hand accomplifh, and multitudes open the 
yet abſolutely unknown ſcene of thcir own nature 
and bleſſed deſtination with it. 

And now, my friend, tell me, how muſt his love 
of glory fail ; bow muſt his ambition creep, who, 
after the ſtrong inſpiration of ſuch a view as this, 
miſerably confines it beneath the ſun ? Conſider 
this view, and ſee how high human nature may 
ſoar ; then look down on the Centaur, and lee (if 
thou canſt bear the ſight) how low the ſons of 
Heaven may fall ? Shall a being whoſe intereſts 
ſpread fo wide as to take in both ends of the crea- 
tion ; ſhall a being deeply concerned in what was 
done in the days of Adam, and moie deeply itill, 
in what ſhall be done in the great day of conſum- 
mation; ſhall ſuch an expanſive, and far-interelted 
being, with the moſt ſordid and deſpicable felt. 
denial, and the moſt inconceivably criminal poverty 
of /pirit, impriſon his ſtifled thought, and rai! 
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down his little heart to the narrow ſpan of this 
preſent life? Gop forbid. If there is the leaſt 
ſenſe of dignity, or fear of ſhame ; the leaſt ſpark 
of man alive, let us conſider that we are not only 
the favourites, but the ſons too, of Heaven, and 
obey in this our voyage of human life, as Aeneas 
in his from Trey, the Delian oracle, 

Antigquam exquerite matrem. ViRs. 

But our overwhelming ſhame, and almoſt incu- 
rable miſery, is, that we are ſo carnalized by our 
Juſts, that our heavenly * Mother, in our eſteem, 
has no bleſſing for us; that a /piritua/ paradiſe, 
is no paradile ; that it is a paradiſe we wiſh loſt ; 
one from which we deſire to fall; and te wallow, 
F'picuri de grege perci, in our beloved mire. And 
vet what is this ſpot of earth which fo ſwallows us 
up, and in its gulph of obſcenities extinguiſhes our 
love of Heaven? Its enchantment is very ſhort. A 
few days, a few hours, may make us as wiſe as 
Solomon. For reſt aſſured, earth's rankeſt idolater, 
who now, perhaps, in our flouriſhing ſchool of in- 
fidelity, thinks a wiſer than Solomon is here, will, 
at the cloſe of life, in his aching heart, aſk So/a-mo;:"s 
pardon for not believing him before. 

I believe that wiſe and experienced prince, 
whoſe wiſdom and experience was deſigned to ſpare 
future ages their own fatal experience in folly ; 
and cloſing with his Ja. ſentiment, the ſum of his 
divine philoſophy, afirm, that many a philoſopher 
may juſtly be reputed a fool ; that as there is but 
one Go, one trial, one great tribunal, one falva« 
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tion; ſo there is but one wiſdom; that all, which 
devoid of that, aſſumes the name, is but fully of 
different colours, and degrees; gay, grave, weal- 
thy, lettered, domeſtic, political, civil, military, 
recluſe, oſtentatious, humble, or triumphant : and 
is fo called in the language of angels, in the fole- 
authentic, and unalterable ſtyle of eternty. 

That awful word inſpires; and awakens ideas 
that ſlept before : it points to heaven ; and ſhews 
me where I fail. Tho ſtudious to do it jultice, | 
have wronged my theme. And wronged it much. 
Somewhat more is wanting, to conſummate and 
crown the dignity of man. What have I advan- 
ced ? © That man is near to the bleſſed angels? 
Is he not. more? Ves, moſt adorable IE SVS! man 
is more; much more. O whither doſt thou call 
me whither doſt thou tranſport aſtoniſhed human 
thought? I ſcarce dare look up to the ſummit of 
iluch ſtupendous love. Leave I net cherubim and 
ſeraphim below? ye firſt-born of light! ye thrones! 
dominions ! principalities ! and powers! What do ! 
behold? low awed, and how raptur:d; with 
what proſtration of heart, what elevation of joy, 
from this remote region, this loweſt vale of the 
creation, this land of darkneſs, and thadow of 
death, look I up through incumbent clouds of mi- 
ſery and ſin, aud venoid—a man in heaven! in the 


higheſt heaven! in union with the Mod High! in 


union with y60zr moſt adored, and eteraal King! 

and fo throned in authority, to you ſo ſuperior in 

power, as to make ccœaſeleſs interceſſion for the re!: . 

of mankind; not for % whoſe fall left ſeat: 
© 3 
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empty in heaven : oh aid me with your languape, 
with words more than human to praiſe him ! that 
advocate unwearied for his relations (proud lan- 
guage !) for his earth-born relations, and friends, 
below. 

Is not this a/-0/7 too much for human mo- 
deſty to mention? for human frailty to credit? 
for human corruption to admit ?—But is it not 
alſo far too much for human gratitude to leave 
unproclaimed, unreſounded, unadored ? I go 20 
my Father, and your Father, to my GOD, and 
your GOD. What heart-ſubduing, thought- 
overwhelming, man-exalting words are theſe ? 
hat an amazing, I had almoſt ſaid /cvelling, 
condeſcenſion of the Deity ! what an amazing, 
I had almoſt ſaid what a deihing, ſublimation uf 
man ! 

O bleſſed revelation ! that opens ſuch wonders. 
O dreadful revelation | if it opens them in vain. 
and are there thoſe with whom they go for 
nought ? Strange men! in poſſeſſion of a bleſſing, 
the bare hopes of which ſupported the ſjirits of the 
wiſe, for four thouſand years, under all the cala- 
mities of life, and terrors of death ; and know they 
not that it is in their hands? or knowing, caſt it 
away as of no value? A bleſſing, the very ſhadow 
of which made the body of the patriarchal and 
Jewiſh religion ! a bleſſing, after which the whole 
carth panted, as the hart for the water-brooks! a 
bleſſing on which the heavenly hoſt were ſent to 
congratulate mankind ; and ſing the glad tidings 
into their tranſported hearts! a bleſſing, which 


was more than an equivalent for paradiſe loſt! and 
is this bleſſing declined, rejected, exploded, deſpiſed, 
ridiculed ? Oh unhappy men! The frailty of man 
is almoſt as incomprehenſible as the mercies of 
God. 

Who then can inculcate too much the Dignity 
of Man ? for what equally to a due ſenſe of it can 
inſpire a contempt of the world, a fondneſs for 
which occaſions the madneſs I deplore ? Indeed a 
due ſenſa of it, evidently, includes the whole of our 
duty. It inipires high veneration, and great gra- 
titude, to Gop, who gave it; it inſpires a reve- 
rence for ourſelves, which is of utmoſt - moment tc 
our character and peace; and it inſpires a proper 
regard for all mankind, as equal ſharers in it: 
which regard would prevent infinite milchief, and 
baniſh half the miſeries of life. 

This, its univerſal uſe, its nature fo pregnant of 
good effects, determined me to the choice of this 
too much neglected ſubject. And perhaps, I have 
now ſet it in the ſtrongeſt light. But if not; its 
importance is ſuch that it ſhould be ſet in all lights, 
and from every point that imagination can ſuggeſt, 
and reaſon authorize, ſtrike, if poſſible, the dege- 
nerate, deeply-funk, and ever-groveling human 
heart. He that looks not on man in the light 
above, or ſome light ſimilar and equivalent, knows 
not himſelf; is a perfe& ſtranger at home ; his 
heart wanders an exile from his deltined felicity ; 
he deprives himſelf of the powerful impulſe which 
he ſo much wants, and which nature denies, and 
which revelation deſigned him, for his more vigo:- 
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ous advance in virtue here ; and his more ſblime 


aſcent in glory hereafter : which two are the whole 
of his happineſs ; all the reſt is extrinſic, precarious, 
tranſient, and inevitably mortal. 

And who will dare ſay, that he who declines, or 
falls from the noble and elevating object of contem- 
plation abovementioned, and the glorious hopes it 
inſpires, into the barren field of amuſement, and 
trifle; or into the beſtial abyſs of a few years de- 
bauch, for his portion ; who will dare affirm, that 
ſuch a wretch differs not as much in reaſon and hap- 
pineſs from the true Chriſtian, as a guπνẽůu ed dit- 
ters, in form, from a man? lt is not form, but 
manners, which make humanity. The mould in 
which we are caſt, only ſays what we //oz/4 be ; 
nothing but our conduct tells us what we are. 
What wretches are they who contradict their ſi- 
gure ; and accuſe nature of having ſet a wrong 
ſtamp on their lying clay? The moſt deſpicable 
and deplorable being under heaven, is a Pagan in a 
Chriſtian land. He is like a rank growth of poiſon 
in paradiſe. He con ſines that thought wl ich ſhould 
ſet out at thecreation,and travel down, with wonder 
and adoration at every ſtep, thro' the countleſ: 
mercies and miracles of GoD, for man, into na- 
ture's final diſſolution ; and thence launch for a ne- 
ver-ending voyage in a bleſſed eternity,—to the no- 
thing of threeſcore years; and the wretched means 
of annibilating that nothing, of contracting that 
ſpan. Luſt exhauſts, luxury overwhelms, and, by 
beaping on fuel, quite puts out the fire. | 

Where is that dignity which reaſon exacts, and 
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which revelation exalts, in man ? In whar I have 
ſaid on that ſubject, I have, I think, done more to 
our purpoſe, than he who meaſures the heavens, 
and numbers the ſtars, I have taken (as I con- 
ceive) the true meaſure of man. That extenſive 
meaſure riſing above the ſkies, which the Centaur 
dwarfs down to the ſcanty ſpan of the brute crea- 
tion, to the beſtiatriumphanti ; and making (might 
] fo ſpeak) a dunghill of our condition, with the 
cock in the fable, for a grain of ſenſuality, ſpurns 
the jewel away ; the powers angelic, the radiant 
beams of the Divinity, inthe real man. 

But while I contemplate his grandeur (ſo mixt 
our nature, fo great, and little is man), I feel his 
weakneſs: in mind, and body, I feel his infirmities 
—Pain, this inſtant, ſtops my pen—ſtops it ſhort 
of what 1 had propoſed to fay.—lt bids me take, 
while I may, my leave of him 1 love.— I take a 
ſolemn, becauſe, perhaps a final leave. It is at 
leaſt poſſible, we may meet no more. No more 
in this foreign land ; in this gloomy apartment of 
the boundleſs univerſe of Gop. 

O thou the laſt, the ſtrongeſt hold that earth has 
on me! my friend in Jesus CHRIST! my rival in 
immortal hope! and my companion (I truſt) for e- 
ternity! come to my boſom : though ſo far re- 
mote, I take thee to my heart. Souls ſuffer no ſepa- 
ration from obſtruction of matter, or diſtance of 
place; oceans may roll between us, and climates 
interpoſe, in vain. The whole material creation is 
no bar to the winged mind. Farewell. Through 
boundleſs ages fare thou well. The Dignity of. 
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Man, and bleſſing of heaven, be with thee ! the 
broad hand of the Almighty cover thee! Maylt 
thou ſhine, when the ſun is quench'd! mayſt thou 
live, and triumph, when time expires ! 

This cordial duty done, this human debt diſ- 
charged, my mind is eaſed, my ſpirits revive; my 
pain is leſs. And when this endleſs letter is ended, 
I ſhall drop thee for the preſent ; and this idle pen, 
and an idler world (that other feather in the ſcale 
of eternity) for ever. He that drops the world, 
before that drops him, he on knows its real va- 
lue; and the value of his own ſoul. And what- 
ever the paiety of the world pretends to, he 0 
can have a ſolid, permanent, and uninterrupted 
Joy of heart, who builds it on the rock ; on hops 
of the divine mercy. Give a man the world, and 
give him no more; and his happineſs is at end: the 
human heart will neceſſarily feel a futurity, thro' 
all the ſuperabundance earth can heap on it: no- 
thing can poſſibly give it a peace independent of an 
hereafter : that point of view in his creation, that 
purchaſe of blood in his :<demption, and yet, in 
human conduct, that ever neglected al/ of man. 

Aſk the laſt bill of mortality; alk pleaſure's or 
ambition's triumph moit triumphant, what is hu- 
man life? knowledge of the world recommends 
receſs; knowledge of life reconciles to the grave. 
Few ſufficiently conſider how great mercy is im- 
plied in the grant of death. With a heart quite 
diſengaged, its cable cut, imploring a ſmooth paſ- 
ſage, and pentle pale, bound for that port whence 
none return, I wait the mighty MAsTER“s call. 
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That call irreſiſtible, which every moment ſhould 
expect; which every fool forgets; every knave 
dreads; every wile man welcomes ; and every mo- 
narch obeys. 

And yet, my friend, ſome of our few coevals 
clole not altogether with this way of thinking ; but 
rather ſeem to judge, that ſome little degree of pre- 
cipitation may be laid co its charge As the dial 
knows not the hovr it points out; ſo they, by 
their infirmities and decays, Ciſzore: their tige of 
day to all but themſelves. II. ci. deſires grow 
ſtronger, as enjoy ments gro'x . roce coy, It is 
ſomewhat to be fearec, that ther hearts pravitate 
almoſt as much as their ſcarce-ammateu clas, and 
take but few and feeble flignts above the level of 
the world, though very excellent things are ſpoken 
of thee, thou welcome haven of eternal «lt ' thou 
delighttul region of inextinguiſhable love! thou 
great goal of perfection! thou bright meridian of 
glory! thou boundleſs ocean of wnrepenting plea- 
ſure! thau.city of Gop! 

And is man invited to this fulneſs of fruition ? 
and is man importuned to partake the glories of 
the Almighty ? He that weighs not well this tran- 
ſcendent -height of love divine, is far from being 
able to comprehend tie terrible depth of human 
guilt. And what guilt ſo deep as that of a bap- 
tized inſidel? A rank heathen riſing out of the ſacred 
font, is reaſon's greateſt ſhock, the deepeſt wound 
of rectitude, the blackeſt brand of carth, the ſigh 
of angels, a ſecond ſpear ia the fide of the moſt 
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bleſſed Jesvs, and the ſupreme triumph of the foe 
to Gop and man. 

Moſt gracious Gor! in happine/5 and dignity, 
how widely diſtant is man from man? In both, 
what an immenſe ſuperiority has the pious believer ? 
ſcarce ſeems of the ſame ſpecies the believing, and 
apoſtate world. To the firſt, how juſtly may we 
cry out, O ye happy ſons of the fallen Adam / where 
is the damage you received from your father's fall ? 
Where are the once lamented miſeries of lite? 
where are the once unſurmountable terrors of 
death fled? I diſcern the dignity of man, when his 
carcaſe is in the duſt, I congratulate his happineſs 
while the worm is feaſting on him. Rejoice, O ye 
dead! exult and ſing, ye dark inhabitants of the 
grave! For do I not behold, even in the grave, the 
comfort of heaven, when, with an eye of Chriſtian 
faith, in heaven I behold a man? the man ChRIS1 
JEsvs? and, with tranſport and adoration let me 
reſound the lofty language of the prophet, — A mar: 
the fellow of the Almighty *. 
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ND now, my friend! let us conſider how 

deplorably wretched is that man amongſt us, 
who is deaf to /ucha voice, and blind to ſuch a ſight 
and how criminally wretched is he, if he volun- 


tarily declines them! if he voluntarily recals the ſu- 


ſpended curſe ; obſtinately preſents diſarmed deat! 
with his mortal ſting again; and pours out, in bi 
* Zachar. xiii. 5 
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diſtraction, all the vials of its original bitterneſs on 
the days, how diſmal and unredeemed, of an apo- 
ſtate human life? what a formidable revelation 
does ſuch a man beſpeak in lieu of that which 
brought pardon and peace? what a revelation of 
no glad tidings awaits him, when his now-invol- 
ving cloud breaks, and truth thunders on the dread- 
fully illumined ſoul, at theno-diſtant hour of death: 

It is, indeed, in man's option, which of theſe 
revelations he will admit, (one be muſt) ; but it is 
not in man's wiſdom to make the leaft apology 
for a wrong option in ſo plain and important a 
point. A point how plain ? I ſhall here jult touch 
on a ſingle proof of the truth of Chriſtianity, which 
renders any further proof, among proofs innume- 
rable, unneceſſary with me, to create and ſupport 
our Chriſtian faith. 

Every thing in the natural world is a proof of a 
Gop; and almoſt every thing ia the moral world 
is a proof of a revelation. As, in the material uni- 
verſe, all exactly correſponds with the previous ideas 
of it in the divine mind; and in a ſubſtantial copy 
renders legible to man its inviſible pattern, in the 
thought of the ALMIGHTY ; ſo a complete hiſtory 
of mankind (if ſuch could be had) would be little 
more than the ſame ALMIGATY's prophetic word 
in ſcripture, mater ialized into fact. The prophets 
are more accurate and authentic hiſtorians of the 
future, than the moſt happy genius, uninſpired, can 
poſſibly be of the paſt. And want we miracles for 
our conviction ? The ſeries of ſcripture-prophecies 
accompliſhed, is the moſt ſtriking of miracles : it is 
Vo I. IV. 2 
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a miracle not expiring in a tranſient act; but of 
great longevity, perſiſting in a perpetually-encrea- 
ſing weight and validity, through the protracted 
courſe of many thouſand years. It is a living, 
growing, permanent, paramount miracle, lighted 
up as a lamp of illumination for all ages; that all 
able to fee, might be quite unable to diſbelieve; 
quite unable to retain reaſon, and, at the ſame 
time, renounce belief. For if the ſcripture · pro- 
phecies are fulfilled, the ſcripture is the word of 
Gop; and if the ſcripture is the word of Gop, 
Chriſtianity cannot be falſe. Shall we reject it as 
falle, when, in the preſent fate of almoſt all na- 
tions, we are ſurrounded, and condemned, by a 
full ocular demonſtation of its being true? let us 
diſpute our own exiſtence, if we would continue of 
a piece with this, 

Where is our natural curiolity ? and that, in 
points which concern us moſt ? would we know 
what we are; or what we may, or muſt be to all 
eternity: Nothing but revelation can tell us either. 
So that if we acted on no higher motive than mere 
inſtinct, revelation would be precious in our ſight. 
But vice extinguiſhes not our reaſon only, but our 
inſtinct too, when it would do us any good. Ei- 
ther the ſtrongeſt inſtinct of curioſity is extinguiſhed 
by it, or there is an aſtoniſhing and pernicious ſelf- 
denial in infidels, if their moſt natural curioſity is 
{till alive. Revelation was written for our inſtruc- 
tion; and are we too wile to be inſtructed by Gor 
himſelf? throw we by unread, and as of no conſe- 
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quence, an unſealed ictter Tent to us from the AT- 
MIGTY ? 

In our Infidels it is no leſs than defiance of com- 
mon ſenſe, no leſs than hardened impudence to the 
nature of man, to pretend, that, on due enquiry, 
they want proof of the truth of the goſpel. Its 
proof is not only great, but amazing; it is not only 
ſufficient to convince, but aſtoniſh : ſuch its accu 
mulated, overwhelming evidance, fo truly marve- 
lous its light, that if rejected, it lays us under a ne 
ceſſity of rejecting reaſon, and revelation, together. 
And is not reaſon obeyed, the fole dignity, glory, 
grandeur, of gods, and men? Nothing can fo much 
degrade as the violation of reaſon; and no viola- 
tion of reaſon is equal to a wrong option in this 
point ſupreme. Too faint is the ſtrongeſt colours. 
ing of all the ſevere fables of antiquity, to reach 
an abſurdity ſo abſurd, 

That of Circe's ſtye, and Chir on's ſtud, falls ſhort 
of the mark. For reaſon, in thoſe days, had not 
ſuch powerful motives to combat, or ſuch glaring 
lights to refiſt. And guilt blackens, in proportion 
to the ſtrength of the lights reſiſted, and the mo- 
tives overcome. 

Since then (as has been —_ if reaſon makes 
a man, by ceaſinp to be Chriſtians, they ceaſe to be 
men; by what term ſhall we call thoſe, whom no 
term can defame? Let, thercfore, your offended 
ſuter pe rdon my parable; and let no honeſt man, 
for the future, ſo far offend propriety, and profane 
our language, as to join in one abuſed word ſuch 
repugnant ideas, as thoſe of the Centaur and the 
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man: one the idea of a being, horridly rejoicing iu 
the miſerable and miſtaken thought, that this 
ſhort life, ſhortened by vice and vanity, is his all ; 
and that, like the ſnuff of a candle, it ſhall go out 
for ever ; rejoicing to think, that after all his buſtle 
and ambition, he ſhall only, by his putrid carcaſe, 
add rankneſs to a clod of earth, and defile the dirt. 
The other idea is that of a being big with humble, 
but triumphant, hope, of exalting, with his immor- 
tal ſprrit, joy celeſtial; of adding melody to fera- 
pbic choirs, in ceaſeleſs hallelujahs to their eternal 
King. Sing praiſes, ling praiſes to our Gop; 
ſiug praiſes, ſing praiſes to our King. Praiſe him, 
all ye angels! Praiſe him, all his hoſt. Praiſe 
him {un and moon! Praiie him all ye (ſtars, and 
* light!” For a fairer light, a nobler ſtar, a more 
tuſtrious ſun is riſen : the Sun of righteoufneſs with 
healing in his wings; and all the glories of un- 
bounded creation are outſhone by the fmalleſt 
beam of the poſpel ; by the fainteſt hope of wrath 
appeaſes, and eternal lite. 

Yet this is that light, which ſome, in their ſupe- 
rior wiſdom, would extinguiſh as ſuperfluous to 
nan, and ſet up the dim taper of their reaſon in 
its ſtead. 

O thou worſt guide, philo/opher, and friend 

Say, for thou know'ſt, what is it to be wiſe ? 

| Eſſay on Man. 
Wich equal wi/Jom, thou mighteſt imagine the ſun 
ſuperſiuous and unneceſſary to the material world; 
and call on chaos for primaeval darkneſs, as the 
great bleſſing of mankind. Say, for zow indeed 
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thou knoweſt, is not Lucifer in the liſt of ſuch be. 
nefactors as theſe ? 5 

Though in this bis lordſhip is quite as good a 
friend to mankind, as he is a philoſopher in his 
materiality of the ſoul; yet I will venture advan- 
cing towards that precious doctrine, fo far, as to 
call, without ſcruple, ſuch fort of imaginations the 
thoughts of the body ; for from the body's predomi- 
nance they, neceſſarily, riſe: and that neceſſity 
proves the neceſſit of religion, which they reſiſt: 
ſo that ſuch men (which, perhaps, they are not 
aware of ), while, as much as they can, they con- 
demn religion, they commend it too; they as loud - 
ly call for it, as the diſeaſe for the cure. For re- 
ligion is nothing, but an expedient for ſupporting, 
apainit the body's aſſaults and encroachments, the 
ſacred intereſts of the foul. 

At your re zueſt, Sir, in the wide - ſpread ruins of 
our f and pirtue, | have taken a ſlight view of 
a more melanchel!y ſcene, than could be preſented 
by famine, p-ſtilence, or the ſword : but, by Gop's 
grace, we ſhall repent ; and not ſuffer our greatelt 
glory to become our greateſt dread; not ſutfer our 
prime and unſpeakable - bleſſing, Immortality, to 
render exiſtence the moſt inſupportable curſe. What 
a terrible inverſion is this of tle high favours of 
Heaven ! this muſt be the caſe, when man is all 
ferſe : for to ſenſe nothing exiſts but the preſent. 
Our preſent is ſo dear that our future is undone, 
Strange conduct! u hen our ſtep out of life is (1 
ſhort ; and ſo ſure, ſudden, and innumerable our 
accidents in it, that almoſt every moment aſſures 
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us, that, ualeſi in time we lay hold on our invi- 
ſible, and, to reaſon alone, exiſting Gop, we ſhalt 
ſoon fall from all we held fo dear; and that then, 
not only all our happineſs, but all our hope, is at 
an end. 

What is there, O my countrymen! O my friend! 
O my poor, endangered, immortal foul: what is 
there, from Adam to this hour, but fully confirms 
what I ſay? The world allures us; the world con- 
demus us ; he who takes that kind advice, which, 
through his own expericnce, the world conveys, 
will deſpiſe all its charms. As ignorance teems 
with infidelity, ſo knowledge is a faſt friend of 
faith. If we would but know, what we cannot 
but know; if we would but belieie our ſenſes in 
what paſſes, and our common records in what has 
paſſed; it would not only reconcile us to, but, al- 
moſt, ſupply the place of, our creed; ſo very natu- 
ral a growth is the Chriſtian of the man. 

As natural a growth of an inſidel is a beaſt: a 
beaſt by Gop uncreated; by Adam unnamed. 
That defect Adam's meaneſt ſon has ſupplied, by 
writing CENTAUR in the horrid gap, which 
the bold infidel has made, by the deſperate eraſure 
of his Chriſtian name. 

Is this thought too opprobrious, and a term of 
reproach ?!—I will make ſome amends by a ſhort 
hint of advice, which may ſave from reproach the 
whole length of their lives. © Let not the brute 
any longer run away with the man, leſt ſume- 


* thing more dreadful ſhould run away with the 
© brate,”? | 
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If this advice is refuſed, as Alexander fiid of the 


Perſian effeminate army, there are many enemies, 
but feu ſoldiers ; ſo (ay I, of this Paphian iſle, 
there are a multitude of people, but a ſmall rem- 
nant of men. And of all brutes the moſt brutal is 
the volunteer in brutality ; the brute ſelf-made ; 
the brute not from the decree, but abuſe of nature ; 
the range brute affrighting brute, with the ſta- 
ture, veſture, voice, and face of man; the brute 
mi /tzrions, irrationally rational, and (with horror 
let me ſpeak it), depiora5ly immortal. 

Does the Centaur ſtill found too harſh in their 
ears? I will ſo tar indalge them, as to change it 
for Slave; and inſtead of making free with their 
hides, only rattle their chains. For chains they 
wear, galling, infamous chains! Till ſtubborn and 
wild will is broken by grace and reaſon, no man 
is free; but madiy prefers the heavy burdens of his 
luſts, and the ſcourges of conſcience, to the glorious 
liverty of the ſons of Gop. 

And is it poſſible that price ſhould be the growth 
of flavery ? They are proud of bondage, ti iumph 
in infamy, and imagine that in their high flights of 
folly, and riot unreſtrained, there is ſomething 
great. No man is preat, till he ſees that every 
thing in this world is little. And of all that is 
little, that they are the leaſt. Would they know 
what is greatneſs? Great is he, and he alone, who 
makes the whole creation, and its amazing cauſe, 
the circumference, and his own true intereſt, the 
centre of his thoughts. Who has ſtrength and 
ſteadineſi, to weigh ia perpetual and equal balance, 
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right and wrong, body and foul, time and eter- 
nity, nature and Gop ; and fo weighing, to diſdain 
any very anxious thought, for leſs than the greateſt 
good his limited nature admits, and his all-power- 
ful Gop has promiſed to beſtow : that Gov, 
whoſe are the pillars of the earth, and who has ſet 
the world upon them; who in his wrath thunder 
out of heavzn, and his adverfſarics are broken to 
preces. 

In this, Sir, in giving our ſupreme good, our 
ſupreme effort and concern, in ſpight of all temp- 
tation, Ilyes the greatneſs of man. Well may it ly 
in a prudence, ſuch a prudence, as angels cannot 
exceed, If this is wanting, vain are all other pre- 
tenſions to greatneſs, whether of king, hero, or 
philoſopher. And a Cacſar, a Mariborcygh, a 
Newton, a Bolingbroke, a Fidler, 'i'vmbler, and 
Scaramouch, may be thrown together into one 
promiſcuous heap, of equal impotence for attaining 
true greatneſs. The performance, indeed, of each 
of thele candidates for glory, the multitude may 
admire; but the P former, at the ſame time, will 
be condemned by the wile, as little-miaded and 
mean; nay, as a very foo!, in the language of 
Scripture ; that is, in the judgment of Gop. 

You ſee, therefore, to what titles of renown our 
fine men, on the ſtricteſt enquiry, may put in a juſt 
pretence: fool! ſlave! centaur !—The laſt is the 
neweſt, 2nd (which would be well for them) may 
be the leaſt underſtood ; but let them chute which 
they pleaſe. Were it referred to me, their anti- 
chriſtian glory ſhould be quite aggrandized, and 
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ſhine, like his Holineſs, triple-crowned with all 
three. 

To that tremendous Power, which a/one is truly 
great and good ; in whoſe favour is all light, life, 
hope, peace, joy, and ſalvation ; be thanks, praiſe, 
and dominion over the rebel, fool, ſlave, and cen- 
faur, in our hearts. And may our bearts, thus ex- 
erciſed, have a lively feeling of the Gop inviſible; 
and, panting for the rivers of true pleaſure at his 
right hand, abhor the /ife in vogue ; and in faith un- 
ſhaken, and virtue unfeigned, be confirmed for ever. 
more: nor longer (to the reproach eternal of the 
preſent age) let our lins, as well as our ſituation, 
proclaim us to be 

— Toto diviſos orbe Britannos, VII. 

But, to damp my riſing hope, I know not if an- 
ther diſtinction of Britons from the greateſt part of 
mankind, may not have been the glorious indeed, 
but fatal cauſe of this moſt ignominious effect. It is 
the great glory of Gop to draw good out of evil, 
To draw evil out of good is the great infamy of 
man. 

I ſuſpeR, that an infolent pride in Britiſh liber- 
ty, in ſome meaſure, inſpires Britiſh licence of 
thought, and extravagance of opinion; which as 
extravagant a practice for ever follows: if ſo, vice 
and infidelity are as much our national diſtempers, 
as the ſcurvy, or the fpleen. Though diſcretion 
much befriends happineſs, happineſs is no friend to 
diſcretion. Great bleſſings intoxicate. Liberty, 
fraught with bleſſings as it is, when znaby/ed, has, 
perhaps, been abuſed to our deſtruction. And as 
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Britiſh malt, ſublimated into the moſt pernicious 
liquor, now ſo much in uſe, ſo Britiſh liberty, car- 
ried into lĩcentiouſneſs, has poiſoned and brutaliſed 
the Britiſh tate. By too much exalting our ſpi- 
rits, it corrupts our manners; ard that glory of our 
conſtitution is the diſgrace of our lives. Purely to 
prove themſelves free men, ſome turn infidels: hang. 
ing themſclves would be as good, and, to the pu- 
dlic, a leſs pernicious proof. Such men ſhould per- 

a long quarantine ere admitted to the embrace 
even of a brother. Heaven preſerve thee, my friend, 
from the freedom, and wiſdom, and happineſs now 
in vogue. He is moſt free who is bound by the 
laws; be is moſt wiſe who owns himſelf weak; he 
is moſt happy who abridpes bis pleaſures ; and he is 
moſt magnanimous, O ye bold, intrepid, heaven- 
defying, Britons / who fears his Gop. 

He, indeed, is the moſt magnanimous ; for by 
that fear he is fortified againſt all other. And he 
is by far the moſt happy ; for the divine favour, the 
light of Gop's countenance, is the /zcx of the human 
ſou], whence all its vegetation of real felicity ; and 
thuogh the world, (which from him receives all its 
feeble rays) may greatly. ſhine in our eyes, yet, as 
wilely may we expect vigorous and vivifying heat 
from the moon, as any ſolid ſatisfaction from it. 

But juſt one word to the buſy, ambitious, learu- 
ed, and gay. Vice and virtue excepted, no man 
on earth can ſay, what is good or ill; in as great a 
tumult and uproar as your paſſions are, O ye 6:- 
and ambitious ! abont every thing elſe : and to 
love, aud labour at, what Gor commands, and to 
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deſire, and hope, what he promiſes, is the ſingle 
great leſſon, O ye learned! and the ſingle true 
pleaſure, O ye gay! of human life, 

And, now, my friend, farewell. I muſt truſt my- 
ſelf no longer with the pen; for while I think there 
is a poſſibility, that, touched by ſome happy ſtroke, 
but one fellow=mortal may be raiſed from a periſh- 
ing man of the earth, to a bleſſed immortal, my 
buſy mind perpetually ſuggeſts new hints, and my 
heart knows not how to refrain from purſuing 
them. The volume grows upon my hands, till 
its very bulk would defeat its end. New rays of 
thought dart in upon me, which, like croſs lights, 
confound and perplex each other. Something of 
this you may have perceived already. Even Cen- 
taurs have been human, and I feel the ſtrong tye 
of humanity, when going to bid them a laſt, an 
everlaſting farewell. Like one about to leave un- 
happy friends in the mid{t of a deſtruction, which 
yet, by timely care, they might eſcape, (till, at the 
moment of departure, ſume new caution occurs to 
re, ſome new exhortation, ſomething unſaid, or 
not ſo well ſaid, as it might have been. But now, 
the adieu muſt be final. With only this additional, 
and ſtil more urgent, and to them ſurprizing, mo- 
tive for reformation, (viz.) my aſſuring them, that 
what Il. ave hitherto, through tenderneſs, allowed 
to paſs for fable, is actual fact. That the Cen- 
taur is indeed not fabulous. That a man without 
religion is really a beaſt ; and ſuch is he pronoun- 
ced in ſcripture, where it is faid that ® he al/o is 
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fleſh; that is, is a brute! and, (what ſhould ſtrike 
them not a little) this is aſſigned as the reaſon for 
ſweeping away our degenerate race by the flood. 
A brute, in truth, he is, with this only difference, 
that his ſuperior underſtanding gives him more ve- 
nom than the moſt envenomed of ſerpents; and 
enables him to do more fatal miſchief to himſelf, 
and others, than without the curſe of reaſon, of 
abuſed reaſon, could poſſibly be done. So far 
therefore is it from ſatire, that kind admonition is 
all, which the word Centaur implies. And as in 
ſome words there was once imagined to reſide a 
magic power over daemon themſelves, that opi- 
nion might {till prevail. if the deſiꝑn of theſe let - 
ters, to the wiſh of all honeſt men, could ſucceed, 
and the foul nature of the Centaur be caſt out by 
the name. If this ſhould be the fortunate event, 
theſe pages would live in the lives of thoſe they 
ſhall reclaim. And if fo, O Bolingbroke! and 
you, his applauding idolizers! what to this is that 
vain immortality which the meaneſt writers wiſh, 
and which the nobleſt can farce attain? Praiſe is 
an error, where pardon is indulgence; and par- 
don is indulgence to the brighteſt parts miſapplied. 
They rather provoke, than pleaſe, the worthy 
mind, by laying it under the diſagreeable neceſſity, 
and claſhing difpolitions, of admiring the writer, 
and diſapproving the man. Which, in ſome ſort, 
is like admiring Nero for his fiddle, when, thro' 
his own frenzy, his glorious capital was in flames, 
I am, my dear friend, 
Nov, 29. 1754. Truly your:, 
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F Received your objections, and thank you for 
them, I believe every judicious reader will 
make the ſame. All I can ſay, for mitigation of 
their cenſure, is, that they who take on them to 
read lectures in this laughing age, if they wiſh an 
audience but moderately large, muſt have weight 
enough to make impreſſion on the ſerious; and le- 
vity enough to catch thoſe wanton ears, which, 
unleſs tickled by that feather, would continue ſhnt 
65 cloſe as their filly hearts are to virtue, though 
an angel ſhould take the chair. | 
I know you are ſo kindly concerned for your 
friend's reputation, that the mixture of levity with 
ſolemnity, in theſe letters, makes you apprehenſive 
of its expoſing the writer to cenſure or ridicule. 
Yet, how is it poſſible to write on fo dreadfully 
mixed a ſubject, as the ways of man, without be- 
ing agitated by the moſt dontradictory emotions: 
His follies, ſo fantaſtically wrong, ſo ludicrouſſy 
abſurd : his capacities for virtue and happineſs, ſo 
noble: his vices ſo ſhocking : their conſequence 
ſo deplorable.—So earneſtly deſirous I am of wa- 
king him from that dream, in which he nods upon 
the brink of eternal ruin, that it nothing can do it 
but my own diſgrace, my own bffoonery (as per- 
haps he will think it), I rejoice to fall ſo low. If 
le will but laugh with me, at himſelf, he is freely 
welcome to laugh at me, as much as he fees caule. 
It is not his applauſe, but his welfare, that is ſought. 


Amendment is the point in view. That point 
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unpropoſed, (and could the“ Viſcourt propoſe it?) 
all cenſure is mere malice, and mere impertinence is 
all harangue ; and entitles a Tu/ly, a Bollingbroke, 
and a parrot, to juſt the ſame portion of our eſteem 
and applauſe. Would you, my friend, judge aright 
of men, aſk not what they have done, but why; or 
their characters will be ſtiil in the darx. But 1 fear 
am ſetting your judgment of men too right for 
my own intreeſt ; I muſt leave it under the power 
of ſome partiality, for the ſake of your humble 
lervant. 

Pardon one word more. Þ+ Centaur is of Greet 
extraction, and ſignifies ſtimulation. May it here 
prove (as intended) a2 ſpur to virtue; and, moſt, 
in myſelf, Standing in awe of my own pen, may I 
take the counſel I give: thus only can I be ſure 
of doing any good; thus only can I boldly ſay, 
without the reader's leave, that I have not writ 
in vain. Is not this a new expedient for writing 
to ſome littie purpoſe? and an expedient of no 
ſmall ſervice to the public, if all our writers would 
uſe the ſane? Their numbers, then, would be 
leſs a nuiſance; and half the nation (bleſſed 
change!) would aim at virtue, as well as fame. 
This, too, might be ſo.ne fort of apology for 
thoie heroes of the pen, who, dauntlels at their 
own danger, with the ſpirit of a Curtius, for the 
lake of their dear country, leap headlong into 
the preis, (too halty patriots!) and periſh there. 
Vincit amor patriae, laudamque immen/a cupido. 

VIRG, 


Lord B:ll:::o!rok-. 
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SUEREN, 


Mavrpam, 


I. the following diſcourſe is as happy in its 
execution, as it is important in its deſign, 
it will not be (give me leave to ſay) altogether 
unworthy of a royal patronage. 

The deſign is of great conſequence, and I 
think new: it is to remove a prevailing and in- 
veterate miſtake, which firſt ſprang, and now 
thrives in a ſoil too indulgent to it; and a foil 
too difficultly ſubdued, the pride, and ill. nature, 
and melancholy, and vice of mankind. I mean, 
Madam, that falſe opinion, that reflection on 
providence, That this world is, in its own 
„nature, that is, by Gop's appointment, a 
world of ſorrow, a ſcene of miſery, 2 vale of 
© tears; and that, to be in it, is to be wretched 
* unavoidably.” Whereas this treatiſe ſhall 
endeavour to make it manifeſt, that providence 
is not only gracious in the compoſition, ſtudious 
of the accommodation, preventive of the acci- 
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dents, corrective of the miſtakes, and liberal to 
the wants, but laviſh alſo to the luxuries of 
man; and that Gop does not only permit, but 
enable us, and not only enable, but ein us to 
be happy; happy, to a much greater degree 
than we are, that is, than we chuſe to be. 

Nor is that error I combat, an error of the 
vulgar, unlearned, or ſinful only; but the learned, 
wiſe, and good, have fatally contributed their 
ſacred authority towards the propagation and 
eſtablichment of it: either through inadver- 
rency, or the reſentment of preſent pain, or an 
indiſcreet, though well intended zeal, in the re- 
commendation of a better world. 

Maſt of them have, as it were caſually, let 
fall from their pens, which purſued ſome other 
principal point, too ſevere and unguarded inti- 
mations to the diſcredit of our preſent State: 
many have made an invective on this life, 2 
general drift that mingled itſelf in all their diſ- 
courſes and converſations: and me have made 
it their particular theme ; and avowedly, deter- 
minatcly, and ſtrictly drove at this very point; 
without adjoining the true cauſes, the proper 
cures, the right uſes, and ſalutary effects of our 
misfortunes and pains; and thus have left 
ground; of future argument againſt the goodneſs, 
and thrown a preſent cloud over the glory of 


the great Diſpoſer of events, the King of time, 
and of eternity, 
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Let, Madam, one of his moſt ſhining repre- 
ſentatives on earth patronize and vindicate a 
vindication of His providence ; let one of the 
principal ornaments of human life indulge a true 
eftimate of it ; let her graciouſly defend a re- 
fatation of an error which flows from a decay 
of that faith, of which our dicad ſovereign is 
the great defendcr ; and which leads to a cor- 
ruption of that morality, of which her own cor- 
rect conduct is the diſtinguiſhed glory. Let 
that Queen, who is nearly concerned in the ſad 
ge caſion that turned my thought on this ſub ject, 
take it into her protection; her ratet lian will 
recommend it to the world, and her example 
will ſupply the defects of this compoſition on it. 

And, Madam, as your example u aſſiſt me, 
ſo that good providence, whole ways I preſume 
to aſſert, grant, that your fortune may too ! 
That your moſt ſacred majeſty, rom this jovfal 
and unclouded morning of your reig.. may 
Mine forth a long and illuſtrious Gf; an un- 
anſwer able inſtance of temporal happiueis, and 
an unqueſtionable heir of eternal, is the couſtant 
and fervent prayer of, 


Mapa, 
Your Majeſty's maſt obedient, 
And maſt dutiful ſubject, 


E. YOUNG. 
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The PREFACE. 


Know not well why, but the paſſions are a favourite 

ſubject with mankind : the reaſon may poſſibly be, 
becauſe men are much concerned with them, both as to 
themſelves and others; and where we have a ſelſ-concern, 
we have an attention. Or, becauſe they are ſuch power- 
ful and univerſal ſprings, that almoſt all the pleaſures, 
pains, deſigns, and actions of life are owing to them; and 
therefore it is our intereſt to know them well: or, becauſe 
every man carrying them in his own breaſt, he thinks he 
knows them well already, and is therefore an able judge 
of ſuch compoſitions ; and thus his pride has a fondneſs 
for them : or, becauſe the paſſions, like the boy at the 
fountain, fall in love with their own repreſentation : or, 
becauſe many are all paſſion; and if men conſider a trea- 
tiſe on the paſſions as a hiſtory of themſelves, it is no 
wonder they read it with pleaſure. Or, becauſe what a moſt 
celebrated ancient writ on this ſubject is loſt, to the great 
regret of the learned and polite world, which is ſtudiouz 
of ſome reparation of that loſs ; and the more ſo, becauſe 
what other ancients have left on that head, is imperfect 
and ſhort. 

Being ſenſible how difficult it is to gain attention for 
works of Divinity, I have inſiſted more on the Paſſions 
than any other head of the following diſcourſe ; in hopes 
of a more welcome reception prepared for it, by that ge- 
neral taſte or diſpoſition of heart, which I have mention- 
ed. I have marked the diſtinctions and peculiarities of the 
paſſions, with ſome care. 

A French author has treated of them with ſuch accura- 
cy and applauſe, that it conciliated to him the particular 
favour of a celebrated Queen, who wept for the death od 


the author of that piece, though ſhe had never ſeen the 
#18. 
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But he had a wrong byaſs on him through the “i, 
to the preindice of it; nor could I reap any advantage 
from him beide chat of having ſuch an example or indu- 
ſtry and diſcernment ; of which, what uſe I have made, l do 
not hope, but fear the reader will too eaſily perceive. 
That author indeed diſplays the paſſions at large, and pur- 
ſues them into all their ſeveral branches; whereas I could 
find 100m for the primary, or radical paſſions only, at 
preſent : but they may one day ſhoot, under her majeſty's 
benign influence, (who like the queen abovementioned, 
is the greateſt encourager of arts), and give that one tree 
of human knowledge its entirc growth. 

But as imperfect as the diſcourſe now is, (of which Iam 
very ſenſible), I perſuade myſelf the reader will find an 
uncommon variety in it: and that the obſervations, 
which are by no means drawn from books, but the life, 
are ſo far juſt, that any one who is at the pains of look- 
ing on them, may poſſibly find truths which his own ex- 
perience can atteſt; and thus be a witneſs, as well as 2 judge 
of what is here written : he may find ſome traces, ſome 
features of his on condition, as the Trojan met his own 
picture on a foreign ſhore. I wiſh (a rare wiſh in a 
writer) that I could be refuted in what is here advanced; 
for ſome of the truths are very melancholy. I hope the 
great length will be excuſed, fince the nature of the ſub- 
ject might eaſily have betrayed me into a much greater 
tranſgreſſion againſt the common limits of this kind of 
writing. | 

If this piece in any tolerable degree anſwer its fitle, 2 
peruſal will not be thrown away upon it. For I look on 
it as one of the deſiderata in literature, and that of the near - 
; Eſt and moſt general concern to man. 
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Set your afeFions on things abzve, and nat on 
ting. 11 the earth. 


by no means queſtion, but that the 

birth, and life, and denth, and reſur- 

rectꝭon of our LoRH, were acts of inn. 

nite merit; merit ſufficient to ſatisfy Gov's juſtice, 
and bring ſinners to the terms of reconeilemeut 
and ſal vation: but we muſt not imagine, that 
they wrought any change or contuſion in the na- 
ture of things, GoD is as pie as ever, and iniqui- 
ty is as much his averſioa : though he can be fe- 
conciled to ſinners, be caunot be reconciled to ſin; 
and thoug): the ſinner may Le ſaved, he caunot be 
ved unicts he, firſt, be changed; tor heaven has 
no more adunttance for corruption, than it bad 
before. And therefore the unchangeable holineſs 
of Gop requires, that, notwitl{tanding all our 


Loxp has done to fave us, we ſhould ſtill work ont. 


eur v1 /aivation, by a conformity to lis 2xample, 
as well as a dependence on his merit: nur, mel? 
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impiouſly, make his merit an encouragement of 
ſin. 

For this reaſon, the Chriſtian is called on to be 
born, to live, to die, and to riſe again, in a moral 
ſenſe ; for in the natural, all theſe acts are acts of 
neceſſity. Thele eprefſions import ſo many ſe- 
veral ſtages in the Chriltian courſe. 

By nature we are born of fleſh and blood, which 
gives us a conſtitution fond of what is preſent, and 
careleſs of what is future : and therefore. to ſecure 
the future, we re told, that the Spirit of Gop is a 
new principle ot life, which, when received into 
the ſoul, will impreſs on it new thoughts, new aims, 
and new deſires; and to receive this principle, and 
theſe impreſſions, is the Chriſtian birth. 

By nature we live a life of ſenſe and ſelf- will, 
which is deſtructive of our eternal intereſt; and 
therefore we are enjoined to take the will of 
CHnxrisT for our rule, and his practice for our ex- 
ample; and this is the Chriſtian /ife, 

By nature we die through a ſeparation of ſoul 
and body; but this ſeparation makes-it well with 
none, with wbom it was not well before; and 
therefore we are enjoined to die to fin ; and this 
is the Chriſtian death 

By nature (or by God's appointment in nature) 
we are to riſe again, whether we will or no; but 
nothing that is of pure force can produce an effect 
to any one's ſpiritual advantage; and therefore are 
we to riſe by choice; that is, by ſetting our affec 
tinr:r on things above; and this is the Chriſtian »* 
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ſurrection; the perfection of the Chriſtian ſtate, 
and that which the text particularly calls for. 

I ſhall begin with explaining the words, The 
firſt word in the original text contains the whole 
act of our duty: we tranſlate it /et your affeions ; 

but more is implied in it. We cannot /ove any 
thing without judging of its worth; nor can we 
judge of the worth of any thing, without taking 
nit into our thoughts ; and the word ſiguifies each of 
d theſe acts, to“ think, to + judge, to] love. Thus the 
e whole ſignification of the word not only teaches 
a Jus the whole ad of our duty, but likewiſe the me - 
o neceſſary for the practice of it; think, judge, 
s, and then /ove. 
ad | The next words are things above : ſhewing the 
object of our duty. Now things above, in the ſtyle 
li, Jof ſcripture, ſignify the things of grace and the 
nd || things of 2/ory. The things of grace are holi- 
neſs, juſtice, temperance, charity, aud all other 
ex- | Chriſtian virtues, Prov. x. 24. The way of life 
is above to the wiſe, that he may depart from heil 
oul | beneath ; that is, every wiſe man will be religious; 
ich for this is the way above. that upper, exalted way, 
and that leads to life: but fin is the low and ignomi- 
chi nious way; ſo low, that there is nothing beneath 
it but hell, to which it leads. 
Secondly, By things above, are meant the things 
but of g/ory ; as the beatific viſion of Go p, the preſence 
ffeci of Cnxisr, the converſation of angels, the fel. 
2 arch} lowſhip of ſaints ; bodies glorified, fouls ennobled, 
fecyY faculties enlarged, and entertained with tranſport- 
n 7: Rom. zii. + Rom. xiv. 6. fla the text. 
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ing objects, and repleniſhed with unmixed joys! 
All theſe things are meant by things above; and 
one would imagine, that an injunction could not 
be ungrateful, to /et owr affeftions on things like 
theſe. 

And yet it is ungrateful to moſt of us ; and that 
for this reaſon, becauſe there are things on the 
earth too, things contrary in their nature, and in- 
conſiſtent in their choice, with the things now 
mentioned : pleaſant things, and ſuch whoſe plea- 
ſures are preſent, and palpable, and always at 
kand: pleaſures of appetite and ſenſe, thoſe winning 
maſters, under whoſe dominion we ſpend the firſt 
of our years, for want of reaſon ; and (too often) 
the reſt, in /pite of it: pleaſures that through 
their number, and opportunity, and prepoſſeſſion, 
and cuſtom, get ſuch a fatal aſcendant, that unleſs 
we are always on our guard againſt them, our love 
of things above will either never ſpring, or (what 
is all one) never com: .to maturity. And this is 
the reaſon of that caution ſuperadded in the laſt 
words of the text, not on things on the earth. 

Having thus explained the words, 1 proceed to 
ſhew the particular method of practiſing the duty 
contained in them; which conſiſts (as I have al- 
ready intimated) in thoſe three acts; firſt, think- 
ing of; ſecondly, judging ; thirdly, loving the things 
above. 

To think of them is the beginning of our duty. 
Nothing can a& on the ſoul but by the mediation 
of thought; that which we think not of, moves us 
no more than that which is not: and therefore, it is 
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not ſo much the beauty, or excellency, or prate- 
fulneſs, or fitneſs of an object, as thought that 
makes us love. The obje& brings in the matter, 
but thought gives the form to the paſſion; and if 
we think not of a thing, it is impeſſible we ſhould 


love it, be it never ſo lovely. 

If therefore we would work ourſelves to a pro- 
per zeal for things above, it is neceſſary that we 
ſhould allow ourſelves ſtated ſeaſons of thinking on 
them : we muſt call them into our mind, and make 
them the matter of our ſerious contemplation ; and 
then the moſt deſirable things will certainly move 
in us a ſuitable deſire. 

Nor is it ſtrange that thought ſhould be neceſ- 
ſary to give us an Fection for things ſpiritual and 
remote, when it is neceſſary to pive us a perception 
of things ſenſible and at hand. The eye may be 
open on an object which it does not ſee; and the 
ear ſtruck with ſounds which it does not bear, if 
thought is intenſely engaged another way. But 
ſmall attention, indeed, is neceſſary, to give things 
ſenſible and preſent their full force on us, and this 
is the reaſon of that advantage which earthly 
things have on our choice above heavenly : they 
are immediate; their preſence is their power, But 
religious thorght, and that only, can rob them of 
this fatal advantage; which is a ſtrong argument 
for the practice of this duty : thought can make 
abſent things preſent, take away the diſtance be- 
tween earth and heaven, and make an eternal 

good, though future, a better entertainment, and 
S 2 
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fuller ſatisfaction to the mind, than all the plea. 
ſares of fin, though at hand. 

I confeſs, indeed, ſince heaven forces itſelf on 
our thoughts, from a thouſand occaſions, whether 
we will or no, that many think of heaven, and yet 
do not deſire it as moch as they ought ; but this I af- 
firm, that every man deſires it in proportion to his 
thinking : for no man but wiſhes for heaven, while 
heaven is on his mind; and if every tranſient glance 
of thought can procure a t], it is a good argu- 
ment, that a fixed and frequent contemplation 
would produce no leſs than an effectual will, If 
therefore we affect not heaven enough, it is becauſ: 
ve contemplate too little. 

I::d.cd there is one itrange conſideration which 
offers itſelf on this ſabject: ſince our common no- 
tion of things above repreſents them as infinitely 
preferalle to all other, how is it poſſivie that they 
W auld rot ever engage our thoughts? how is it 
poſſible, that mankiud, which abhors nothing ſo 
much as pain, ſhould not be for ever meditating on 
that place, which we confeſs to be the ſeat of per - 
fect exemption from it? how is it poſſible, that 
mankind, which teils out a weary life in eager 
purſuits of every appearance of good, ſhould forget 
that u Lich we confeſs the ſupreme? for it is too 
maniſeſt, that as the thoughts of heaven, and bea- 
venly things, enter moſt rareſj into our minds, ſo 
they hang the moſt /c/ely there, and are ſooneſt 
diſlodged from their {lender hold on us. Every 
re w object, though never fo ti flivg, foreign, or 
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abſurd, is ſufficient to divert us from the impor- 
tance of them, 

The holy ſcripture is frequent in aſſerting, that 
the devil is actual y and perpetually conver ſant 
among us; his end aud buſineſs being to ſeduce, 
deceive, and deſtroy. Nor can there be a greater 
human demonſtration of this truth, than this in- 
{tance of our thoughts, with 1egard t > the conte n- 
plation of eternal bappineſs; wherein their lack» 
neſs, avocations, ſtartings, wanderings, aud inter- 
ruptions, are ſu unaccountable, ſo contrary to 
their nature and manner of attention, when ap- 
piied to worldly objeft>, that they cannot ſeen to 
receive their conduct from any principle, either 
voluntary or mechanical, that is purely within 
ourlel ves, but from tne extrinfc influence and in- 
jection of that e. il ſpirit. And accordingly we 
und uim charged. „ett xiii. 1g with this very 
tact ot ſaatcling away good thoughts from the heart 
of man. 

And, indeed, if men but graut that there is ſuch 
a pawer, and that he can tempt us (which, if we 
deny, we muſt ceaſe to be Chriſtians), the other 
fallo us of irſcit: for the region of the ſoul, in 
v hich tle devil forges his wiles to deceive us, is 
the imagination; and his manner of working is by 
forming im iges, or exciting motions there, which 
tecome the immediate matter of o'r thought; aud 
his time of working is then particularly, when he 
perceives our minds are rcligiouſly Cilpoſed ; for 
theu he is moſt afraid of luling bis hold on us. 
And thence comes to paſs (what 1 fear all of us have 
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perceived) that at the ſeaſons of devotion, a lan- 


guor and inattention often comes over us, which 
we feel neither before nor after: for then eſpeci- 
ally, be attempts our imagination, and throngs it 
with foreign matter. As therefore my text re- 
quires the /e/ting our thought, on things above, in 
urder to create fuch a reliſh, and kindle fuch a de- 
fire as is due to them; fo, in order to ſetting our 
thoughts on them, it is neceſſary to ſuperadd this 
rule; that in the ſeaſons aſſigned for ſuch contem- 
plation, we ſhould always guard our thoughts with 
that petition in the EorD's prayer, Deliver us 
[rom evil, that evil- one (as it may be rendered) 
"who is ever hovering round us, to ſnatch away 
good thoughts from our hearts. 

But a perſuaſive to ſerious contemplation (and 
nothing leſs than ferious contemplation is ſufficient) 
mult ſrem ſtrange to fo gay an age, which has di- 
ſtinguiſned itſelf by nothing more than by carry- 
ing diverſions to their greateſt and moſt expenſive 
height; diverſions, which are the reverſe of ſerious 
thought + an age, which particularly may be ſaid 
with Sempronia, Pſallere, et ſaltare elegantius 
quam neceſſe eſt probae. Pecunia an famae minus 
parceret haud facile diſcerneres. 1 cannot there- 
fore but repeat what cannot, I think, tail of ſome 
effe on all that hear it attentively. 

« Ah! my friends! while we laugh, all things 
&« are ſerious round about us: Gop is leiious, who 
ci exerciſeth patience towards us; CHRIST is ſerious, 
« who ſhed his blood for us; the HoLY GHosT is 
* ſerious, who ſtriveth againſt the obſtinacy of our 

* Salluſt. 
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« hearts ; the Holy Scriptures bring to our ears 
« the moſt ſerious things in the world; the holy 
te ſacraments repreſent the moſt ſerious and awful. 
*« matters; the whole creation is ſerious in ſerving 
« Gop, and us; all that are in Heaven or Hell 
« are ſerious; how then, can we be gay?” To 
2ive theſe excellent words their full force, it ſhould 
be known, that they come not trom the prieſihood, 


but the court; and trom a courtier as eminent as 
England ever boaſted. g 


I ſhall now proceed to my ſecond head, judging 
of the things above ; which is the ſecond act of our 
duty. As judging of them, without thinking, which 
ſome do (or our converſations and preſſes would 
not be ſo guilty as they are), is prepoſterous ; fo 
thinking ot them, without judging, is incompetent 
and ſhort. We muſt therefore judge likewiſe of 
the things above; that is, we muſt think of them 
comparatively, weigh them againſt all other things 
that may poſlibly ſtand in competition with them ; 
and fo, on a rational and mature deliberation, give 
them that preference which they ſo well deſerve. 

Now this ſecond act of the foul is neceſſary for 
the fixing our affections, for this reaſon ; becauſe 
the ſimple act of thinking, indifferently raiſes our 
love to every thing that is pleaſurable ; but when 
judgment comes to examine and diſcern between 
thoſe pleaſurable things, it will find that ſome of 
them mutt be forgone and rejected of neceſſity, be · 
cauſe they are inconſiſtent with and deſtructive of 
each other. And this, in a particular manner, is 
che caſe between things alove, and things upon the 
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earth; both of them offer pleaſures, and ſuch plea. 
ſures as muſt neceſſarily engage our affections, on 
our firſt contemplation of them: but thole two 
kinds of pleaſures are inconſiſtent ; ſo contrary to 
each other, both in their nature and their means, 
that it is impoſſible for one ſoul to purſue both; 
{uch therefore, as entertain a diſtracted inclination 
for both of thein, are called in ſcripture, men vi 
two fouls. ' 

Since then, it is-neceſſary to chu: one, in order 
to enjoy either, let our judgment examine theſe 
two competitors for our affections, thut above, 
and things uppen the earth, and fee which of them 
is moſt likely to bring in the fulleſt ſatisfaction to 
our ſouls. 

Firſt, let us put this world in the b-1:nce ; and, 
to avoid confuſion in ſo wide a ſubj. C., let us ſe- 
parately conſider the different orders, ages, aims, 
relations, conſlitutions, tempers, and paſſions of 
men; and ſee this variety united in uncalinels and 
complaint. 

Firſt, as to their orders. The peaſant complains 
aloud ; the courtier in ſecret repines: in aut, what 
diſtreſs? in effivence, what ſatiety ? The great are 
under as much difficulty to expend with pleaſure, 
as the mean to labour with ſucceſs. In retirement, 
what olcitancy, what heavineſs ? in the world, 
what conflit, what fatigue ? The igarraut, t. rough 
ill. grounded hope, are diſappointed ; the &-owing, 
through knou ledge, deſpond. Ignorance occaſions 
miſtake, T:iitake diſap;:ointment,and diſ:ppointmeat 
is miſery : knowledge, on the other hand, gives true 
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judgment : and true judgment of things below, 
gives a demonſtration of their inſufficiency to our 
peace. Good fortune makes the will undiſciplined 
and diſſolute, the imagination vain, the paſſions 
ſtrong, and the underſtanding weak : a miſerable 
ſtate | affliction is the beſt ſchool of wiſdom ; no 
volumes are an equiralent for the neceſſity of re- 
flection that lays us under; but then it muſt be 
confeſſed we pay dear for its inſtruction: and ſince 
the end of wiſdom is to lead us to pleaſure, what 
ſignifies that wiſdom which is accompanied with 
pain ? 

The marriage ſtate only may be the moſt happy, 
but is ts moſt dangerous; as fruitful of calamitics, 
as it is of relations; whoſe capacity of being our 
greateſt pleaſures, is likewiſe their capacity of being 
our greateſt pains, And if we conſult experience 
more than reaſon in this point, we have grounds 
to fear the worſt. Nor is reaſon entirely on the 
other ſide; for if there are more vices than virtues, 
more unfortunate than fortunate accidents iu life, 
the balance, in this ſtate, will probably turn a- 
gainſt us: the good in it we look on as our due, 
and therefore receive it coldly, and without a 
proper emotion of heart; the 64 is unexpected, 
and therefore keen the reſentment of it : the ſhaft 
is ſharp ; the ſurprize dips it in poiſon, and doubles 
our anguih. Both parties look on all that the 
other can do for them as an abſolute det this 
notion leaves both a much leſs power to oblige, 
than tudi/guft and conſequently makes diſquiets 
almoſt unavoidable, 
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The ſlate of celebacy, unleſs it can work out an 
artificial happineſs from the abſence of evits (whicl, 
requires a peculiar ſtrength of mind), is a deſert, 
melancholy, and diſconſolate ſtate : at the matu- 
rity of life, tender affections awake in the heart, 
which demand their proper objects, and pine for 
the want of them. [In this ſtate of celebacy, they 
muſt either be extinguiſhed, or continued without 
gratification : the firſ? is a great violence to nature: 
the ſecond her laſting pain; and a pain of that 
kind, which furniſhed the Platoniſis with their 
principal idea of hell. Our paternal Fecdion, 
muſt be drawn off, like a mother's mill, or they 
will corrupt, and turn to diſeaſe. 

Huſband and father, are the titles.of honour 
which nature diſpenſes, and endows them with 
greater pleaſure, than. any titles which fortune can 
confer. They that reſiſt the impulſes of nature, are 
reliſted by her, in their neu ſchemes of enjoyment ; 
and nature is a powerful adverſary. He that has 
childi en multiplies himſelf, and gives. happineſs 
many channels by which to flow in upon him: let- 
ting. the heart, ſtream out in tenderneſs. on its 
proper objects, as it is the greateſt duty, ſo it is the 
greateſt bleſſing of life: to have no one, to whom 
we-molt heartily wiſh well, and for whom we are 
wazmly concerned, is a deplorable ſtate. It may 
be ſaid, that uiſdom will provide us with ſuch ob- 
jects, in every condition: it may; but it would 
coſt us leſs pains, if we ſuffered nature to eaſe her 
of that trouble. 

Perſons of birth, riches, power, and talenti, thoſe 
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ſhining and envied characters, have all their peculiar 
evils, the growth of their reſpective ſtates. 

Firſt, Perſons of birth : theſe have their eye on 
their anceſtors, and would have their glory ſubſiſt 
on the merit of the dead. This the world will 
not agree to, but thinks that an argument for at- 
tainments of their own, which the great by birth 

look on as theirex:mption from the labour of them: 
chus are they pained, where they expect homage to 
t i find reproach. They contemn thoſe of mean ex- 
traction; and by that contempt, as it were, exact 
their hate: and generally have what they exact, 
y | with the bad conſequences of it. Ardently they 
deſire honours, becauſe it is natural to men to de- 
ac fre an accumulation of that good, of which already 
th i they enjoy a ſhare : hence a diſappointment in 
zn I this purſuit, is more ſtinging to them than others, 
re © Who is truly more noble for his high birth? he 
t; I that deſpiſes it; he that deſpiles it as a Poſſeſſion, 
1as dut values it as an incitement to virtue. Their ap- 
[els i pelations are their inſlructors > they are ſtyled 
et- ¶ noble, on a preſumption that they retain the vir- 
its tue; their blood is ſtyled generous, on a preſump- 
the I tion that they retain the high nature of their an- 
on il ceſtors ; their riches are not ſufficient. 
2dly. Men of riches : theſe men, which is na- 
tural, are ſo high in opinion of what they largely 
poſſeſa, that they think to have riches is to have 
every thing; that they think them the price for, 
and title to all the world can give, or man enjoy. 
Uence high expedations, and high re/entments, and 
thoſe erery evil is aggrandized by theſe. Every wrong 
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accident is a ca/amity, and not only a calamity, but 
an injzry too; for have not they a title to better 
things? Others, when they are ſick, are /orry ; but 
theſe are angry alſo, and look on a gon, or a fever, 
as an object of r2/entment; which is ſtill the ſtran- 
ger, becauſe, for the moſt part, they invite them to 
their habitations. 

304%. Men of power : they that have it in their 
power to makethefortuneand reputation of others, 
may have, and often have as many enemies, as thoſe 
whoſe fortune and reputation they do rot make. 
For men are ſo fond of themſelves, as to think 
that all others can do, they ſhould do for them, 
This is unjuſt, but this is true. And hence it is, 
that all the @nea/y, inſtead of venting their paſſion 
by ſtriking the air, as it is natural for the peeviſh 
in their guſts of rage to do, vent it often on men 
in power, by ſhooting their arrows at them, ever 
bitter words; becauſe men are apt to think they 
contract an importance, from the importance of 
thoſe they injure. Whereas it is rare that men ia 
power pive juſt offence to ſuch as theſe : if they in- 
Jure, they ſtoop not to theſe, they level at the 
great, for that gives their dignity the higheſt ſatis- 
faction. The great often juſtly are, the mean often 
wnjuſtly will be, their enemies. Where then are 
their friends ? They muſt be few, and thoſe few 
are more likely to be ſecret enemies to them, than 
to any others with whom they paſs for friends. 
Becauſe, firſt, Men of power create the greateſt en- 
vy, which is our ſ{rongeſt paſſion : ſecondly, Their 
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ruin would afford the largeſt plunder, andourown 
emolument is our chiefeſt aim. 

athly. Men of talent: if they exert them, it 
will coſt them much pains, and they may probably 
fail of ſucceſs, through malice of accident, or indi/- 
eretion of choice. Or if they ſucceed in their Ja- 
$0ur, their labour may not ſucceed in its reputa- 
tion; or if it does, it is only ſetting themſclves a 
hard taſk for the future; for it is e ſhame to 
fall beneath themſelves. Fam? is generally theſe 
mens aim; and to fail of our aim, be it never fo idle, 
is infelicity. An author at his lamp tel's himſelf 
in triumph, now the toil is almoſt over, the purchaſe 
at hand, he is within a month of immortality. But 
on pub lic ation he finds the payment deferred, de- 
ferred to the day of his death; too late a payment 
of that which he cannot transfer to his heir. There 
is no ſtronger infat uation than this deſire of chime- 
rical immortality. It is very ſtrange ; but the ſe. 
cret of it is this: Gor implanted in the ſoul a vio- 
lent deſire of approbatior; in order to ſtimulate men 
into an attainment of his own approbation, which 
is the moſt valuable; as he implanted in the ſoul 
ſtrong hope, and fear, and /ove, that he himſelf 
might be the object of them, as my text directs : 
but as theſe affedions, when they ſtop ſhort on 
temporals, become pains; fo this violent deſire of 
approbation, when ir ſtops ſhort at men, becomes, 
though meſt admirably wiſe in Gop's deſign, that 
ridiculous and ſeemingly unaccountable folly of 


which I ſpeak: and the wiſeſt of men, not attend- 
icp to this, have ſometimes ſtarted in ſurprize and 
Vor. IV. T 
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ſhame, on diſcovering that ſome of their nobleſt de- 
ſigns had their riſe and termination in that moſt 
deſpicable point, the opinion of men. Thus you 
ſee that the thirſt of apprebation, when miſapplied, 
becomes a folly, and incurs ſhame, which it would 
-9ſl avoid. And this is the ſtate of the greateſt 
gifts that Omnipotence can beſtow, when turned on 
improper ends. This, therefore, which might ſeem 
digreſive, is not ſo; it tends to demonſtrate the mi- 
ſeries of this life ; ſince hence it appears, that we 
have reaſon to ſtand in dread of the very excellen- 
cies of our nature, as well as the imperfedions of it. 

Secondly, Conſider the different ages : young 
men delire paſſionately, and therefore are afflictive - 
ly diſappointed. They delire chiefly gratifications 
of ſenſe, and therefore ſoon impair their appetites 
for them, and anticipate old age by infirmities. 

They are extremely mutab/: in their inclinations; 
and therefore, as ſome things by nature cannot, 
others, through their own te per, /hall net, pleaſe 
them long. 

They are faſlidious in their pleaſures, as think- 
ing the moſt delicate and exalted, the prerogative 
of their time of life: thus they rejed many, and 
impair the reſt. 

They are prone to anger, becauſe unſubdued by 
Fortune, and unapprized by wiſdom of what they 
ought to expect: hence are they diſpleaſed with 
others without cauſe, and then with themſelves for 
being ſo; for generally their /en/e of being in the 
wrong is as quick, as their propenſity to it is ſtrong. 

They have not a ſufficient regard for things of 
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ztility (becauſe they never wanted), and find the 
bad effects of it; what pride can better taſte, pleaſes 
them more: hence they are very fender of their 
honour, before they have gained any; and thu are 
they pained, not only about things that are, but 
things alſo that are not. 

They are credulous, becauſe unexperienced ; de- 
ceived, becauſe credulous ; and outrageous, becauſe 
deceived: and hence, from 1 ford an opinion, they 
are apt to conceive too inveterate a diſlite for man - 
kind; as fruitful a fource of evil, as their fr /t mi- 
ſtake, 

The young man's field of r-fledien is ſmall, for 
little is paſt; his field of he is large, for much is 
to come; which talling in with vivacity of ſpirits, 
and vanity of heart, he indulges it to the excluſion 
of neceſſary fear, which is the ſhield of life ; and 
hence he is perpetually wounded in his peace, for- 
tune, reputation, or health, or all. 

Ee celights in extremes, whereas virtue is in the 
mean, and happineſs dwells with her. He is a 
ſquarderer of wea/th, as well as of health, peace, 
and reputation; and by the gui/t of youth, lays 
up poverty for age; of which I am now to ſpeak. 

Aet is infeſted with /u/picion, exceſs of caution, 
diſaffettion, puſilanimity, illiberality, querulonſneſ, 
immodeſty, garrulity, want of compaſſiun, ſalid 
hatred, moroſeneſs, inordinate ſelf-love, extreme 
covetouſneſs, and diſtempers. 

An old man is ſuſpicious, becauſe experienced. 
For the kzowledge and diſtruſt of mankind are in- 
leparable. Now he that lives in perpetual /uſpi- 
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cion, lives the life of a centinel, of a centinel never 
relieved ; whoſe buſineſs it is to 4 out for and 
exped an enemy, which is an evil not very fur 
ſhort of periſhing by him. 

Allied to ſuſpicion is exce/s of caution : wiſe 
dom, coldneſs of temperature, and ſometimes ill 
nature, are mixed in this. I ſhall cbuſe one in- 
ſtance that includes them all : in points of ſpecula- 
tion he rarely affirms or denies any thing poſitive- 
ly, though he is beſt able to do it: be knows 0 
thing, but is of ch an opinion on molt occaſions ; 
by which, one thing he means, is, to call younger 
men fools (who delight in a more ſanꝑuine ſtile), 
and thus, artfully, to gratity his diſaffection to 
them. 

He is all d:/afetions I ſpeak in general. He 
loves no body; becauſe formerly, very probably, 
his good inclinations have been abuſed; beſides, the 
affections as naturally contract in the evening of 
life, as flowers at the departure of the ſun. Now 
he that loves none enjoys none, nor is loved or en- 
joyed by any. 

He is prſilanimous, from decay of ſpirits, and 
the blows of fortune. Now puſilanimity is the 
want of hope, and hope is the cordial of life. 

He is querulous, which is the voice of puſilani- 
mity, and an infallible ſource of contempt. 

He is illiberal, as knowing how hard it is to gain, 
and how eaſy to 4%; as likewiſe, from a grow- 
ing paſſion for the ſecurity of to-2worrow ; where- 
as to day is the miſtreſs of youth. Now illiberali- 
ty is the ſource of hatred, as generoſity is of love. 
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He is immodeſi, I mean hardened to the eye, 
and unaffected with the opinion of others, becauſe 
he diſteems them ; and diſeſteems them, becauſe he 
knows them; and praiſe and diſ»raiſe we diſeſteem, 
when we diſeſteem thoſe from whom they come. 
Now this immodeſty is a ſource both of hatred and 
contempt. Beſides, virtue is always enfeebled by 
a neglect of praiſe, which is a food of it. 

He is talkative, becauſe his largeſt ſcenes ly 
backward ; and his talk on the paſl is always a 
cenſure on the preſent + now he that cenſures is 
diſpieaſed. Beſides, th's talk iti.eneſs is diſguſting 
on two accounts: firit, as he is gener illy bis 9wn 
theme; ſecondly, as it runs counter to the fire aud 
activity of younger men, to whom he ſpeaks. 

His compaſſion is Hit, trom his tamiliarity with 
misfortunes; and bis Fitted is /oiia, more ahnt to 
vent uſclt ia deeds than words, trom the maturity 
of {iis wiſlon, whict loves thinus Al, aud tr 
the purpoſe. His for zer qualities put him in a 
tate vr war with mankind: 1515, in a Hate of war 
that gives Lo quarter. 

Fe is 7.4070/e. and an inordinate over of bau- 
e.. The firſt, becauſe he envies the pleaſures 
which he cannot pa take Tu ere is no ich thing. 
at leaſt in our cli nate as a pay vid man: a fo 14 

inter is for nations 1earer the fan. Ie is the /- 
cond, becauſe nen rife in fondueſs for things, 11 
proportion to their hazud of loſing then; and 
huis life is on the ccarture. Hence ablurdly his 
paſſion for it increales, as its zalue falls. Now 
trom all that tas been. laid, 
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His extreme covetou/neſs is accounted for. Mo- 
ney has two excellent qualities for him: fr ſt, it will 
do that for him, which no one thing will willingly 
do: it will keep him company, as it always does ; it 
will flatter him; it will go on his errands; it will 
procure him ſmiles and bows, and all the outſide of 


affection and reſpect. Second!y, as it is a thing in- 
animate, it can give no offence. But not to agpra- 


vate this matter, (which it little needs!) granting, 
that as youth is the reian of vehement delire, and 
vehement deſire is a diſeaſe, a fever, a pain; ſo age, 
indeed, brings on a ſerenity ; experience makes us 
able pilots in the waves of fortune, and vigour in- 
paired no longer ſcorches us with the violence of 
deſire; granting, that the mind gains that ſtrength 
which the body loſes, and intellectual pleaſures arc 
then in their full force; yet ſo, it mult be confeſſed, 
are 

Diſiemper: too; and what comfort is there in an 
hoſp:tal, or a ſtorm? In youth what diſappointments 
of our own making? in age what diſappointments 
from the nature of things? Human life has then its 
morning and evening ; but the evening and morning 
are one day; a day of forrows! different indeed in 
ſort, but in eſſence the (ame. Ind /ig is the rea- 
ſon why men, always unhappy, are always expect - 
ing happinels. For had we no change of ſcenes to 
expeticnce one after another, we ſhould ſooner be 
convinced of the vauity of our expectations : where- 
as we now are amuſed with hope, which, for plea- 
ſure, gives us change of pain; we are wretched and 


deceived, which increaſes our wretchedneſs; for 
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every ſorrow receives a new ſting, from our expec- 
tation of the contrary. 

Thirdly, conſider our aims if we let looſe our 
wiſhes at things above our deſert, how rarely we 
ſucceed ? or if we ſucceed, how are we pained with 
the fears of expoſing our inſufficiency ? How ſhall 
we make good the promiſe our fortune has made to 
the world? We muſt live in perpetual conſtraint ; 
be for ever ſweating under a mall; of form and ar- 
tifice, which, in ſpite of all our care, the wie will 
ſee through ; and at their mercy we ly for the pre- 
carious character we preſerve. And how ridiculous 
a ſight it is to ſee a man embarraſſed by gnod for- 
tune, and ſtruggling with his oxan fuccel>? To 
take up more money than our eſtat? can auwer, in 
time, is certain ruin: to take up more reputation 
than our merit can anſwer, in time, is as certain 
ſhame. 

If our fortune, on the other hand, falls below our 
deſert, how carelels are we of exerting thoſe capa- 
cities we are really m:*ers of, and of levy ing that 
advantage and reputation which is due to them? 
Our preferment is our puniſhment; and the cone 
ſciouſneſs of our worth is at once our pride and our 
afflition : how unpromiſing a ſcene is that for hap- 
pineſs, whete our merit increaſes the number of our 
pains ? | 

If our aims are proportioned to our de/ert, we 
may indeed ſucceed ; but our ſucceſs will ſoon grow 


inſipid, nay, painful, when we ſee (as ſoon we 


ſhall!) our inferiors in merit get the ſtart of us in 
place and fortune; when we find our wi/Jo7z and 
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mmuleſly leis advantapeous, than the raſhneſi and 
confivence of other men. 

If we ſtaud g ne and independent, it is a proud, 
but a ſolitary and uncomfortable dominion ; unre- 
freſhed with hope wl:ich is the lite ot lite itſelf. If 
we have our attachments, and lean again{t our ſu- 
pe: iors, it is often a ſhining ſervitule, a promiſiag 
anxiety, that excites inde. d our ſpirits, but torments 
them too, di riuꝑ the /uſpence ; and as often deceives 
as ſatisfies in the ed. Which has molt happireſs? a 
ſervile hope, or a hopeleſs indepeudency ? He that 
has many hopes, has many p fhivilicies of 4: appoints 
ment: he that has few, has few oc- 2010's of joy, 

If we converſe with our ziferiors + 294475 only, 
we ſacrifice the adrancement of ou fortune to pre- 
ſent eale and complacency : it with our e, 
we, in fume meaſ.re, ſacrifice our eat ande npla- 
cency to our fortune; our caution m¹ be always 
awake, our abilities always on the (tretci; and 
converſation, which was deſigned to recreate, muſt 
become a dilciplize, and an enterprize. 

Moreover, it is expectatiz from ſuperiors, that 
is apt to pive a paintul and unreaſonable awe of 
them; an awe due rather to Gop than nan. It 
is that which annoys our breaſts with puſilanim us 
doubts and fears; ?h.it makes the little heart play 
its ſervile paſſions in all their force, at a {m.le or 2 
frown ; which he that does not expec?, is tice from 
himſelf, and in others molt jaitly contemus Tae 
moſt deſpicable weaknels any one man can be guilty 
of, is an undue tear of another, which expc:1.4tion 
is apt to ſobject him to. 
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Dbſcurity bas its obvious diſadvantapes; and a 
great name is the mark of envy and reproach : or 
it reproach ſpare it, it muſt be nurtured or leſt. 
Time itſelf will work decay in glory as in other 
things, unleſs it be kept in repair at the expence 
of returning pains, and a ſucceſſion of deſerts: and 
if preſerved, it has its moral evils; fame from /*tters 
makes a man unſociable and overbearing ; fame 
from political wiſdom, deſiguing; and fame from 
nm, incorrect of life. It has likewiſe its natural 
evils. For ſince fame is the general miſtreſs of 
mankind, te that enjoys it has almolt as many 11- 
vals as men, and often as many foes as rivals. 

One man aims at making his happineſs by 7/1 
19/opFy, another by fortune. The firſt is itemmit,,; 
the ſtream of the world, and his own nature, with 
endleſs labour; the /ecor:d is carried away by that 
ſtream with endleſs hazard, and every wave it 
maſter of his peace, 

One follows fancy ; and by that time the thing 
fancied is attained, his fancy for it is fled. Another 
follows cuſtom, and is faſhionably pleaſed in con- 
tradition to his own heart: ſeeming to be happy, 
is his happineſs; now /zeming happineſs implies the 
want of it. A third follows reaſon ; and reaſon 
puts us out of humour with almoſt every thing 
about us. 

If men have no purſuits, they are a burthen to 
themſelves; if they have, diſappointments are a 
greater. What diſappointmeats interrupt tix mot 
ſucceſsful proſecutions # and, what is worle, / Hen 


is the greateſt diſappointment of all; it deſtroys 
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mudeſly leis advantapeous, than the raſhneſi and 
confiven:e of other men. 

If we ſtaud e and independent, it is a proud, 
but a ſolitary and uncomfortable dominion ; unre- 
freſhed with hope. wl:ich is the lite ot lite itſelf. If 
we have our attachments, an! lean again{t our ſu- 
pe: iors, it is often a ſnining ſervitule, a promiſing 
anxiety, that excites inde. d our ſpirits, but torments 
them too, di riuꝑ the /u/pence ; and as often deceives 
as ſatisfies in the ed Which has molt happineſo? a 
ſervile hope, or a hopeleſs indepeudency ? He that 
has many hopes, has many p iſſibilities of d:ppo:nte 
ment: he that has few, has few oc- a(10'1s ol joy, 

If we converſe with our zuferigrs » egats only, 
we ſacrifice the adrancement of ou fortune to pre- 
ſent eale and complacency : it with our ji, 
we, in fume meaſ.re, ſacrifice our eat and e npla- 
cency to our fortune; our caution mi be ai ways 
awake, our abilities always on the (tretci; and 
converſation, which was deſigned tn recreate, mult 
become a dilciplize, and an enterprize. 

Moreover, it is expectatis: from ſuperiors, tha: 
is apt to pive a paintul and anreaſonable awe of 
them; an awe due rather to Gop than nan. It 
is that which annoys our breaſts with puſilanim-us 
doubts and fears; /t makes the little heart play 
its ſervile paſſions in all their force, at a {m.le or 2 
frown ; which he that does not expect, is tice from 
himſelf, and in others molt jaitly conteinns. Tae 
moſt deſpicable weaknels any one man can be guilty 
of, is an undue tear of another, which expc:1ation 
3s apt to ſubject him to. 
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Dbſcurity bas its obvious diſadvantages; and a 
great name is the mark of envy and reproach : or 
if reproach ſpare it, it muſt be nurtured or loſt. 
Time itſelf will work decay in glory as in other 
things, unleſs it be kept in repair at the expence 
of returning pains, and a ſucceſſion of deſerts: and 
if preſerved, it has its moral evils; fame from eiter, 
makes a man unſociable and overbearing ; fame 
from political wiſdom, deſigning; and fame from 
., incorrect of life. It has likewiſe its natural 
evils. For fince fame is the general miſtreſs of 
mankind, ke that enjoys it has almolt as many ri- 
\21s as men, and often as many foes as rivals. 

One man aims at making his happineſs by hi- 
1/ofFy, another by fortune. The firſt is ſtemming 
the ſtream of the world, and his own nature, with 
endleſs labour: the /ecor:d is carried away by that 
ſtream with endleſs hazard, and every wave it 
maſter of his peace, 

One follows fancy ; and by that time the thing 
fancied is attained, his fancy for it is fled. Another 
follows cuſtom, and is faſhionably pleaſed in con- 
tradition to his own heart : ſeeming to be happy, 
is his happineſs; now /zeming happineſs implies the 
want of it. A third follows reaſon ; and reaſon 
puts us out of humour with almoſt every thing 
about us. 

If men have no purſuits, they are a burthen to 
themſelves; if they have, diſappointments are a 
greater. What diſappointments interrupt the molt 
ſucceſsful proſecutions ? And, what is worle, . Mion 
is the greateſt diſappointment of all; it deſtroys 
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the very phantom of happineſs, our pleaſing error, 
our ſweet flatterer hope, which before we enjoyed, 
The man of ſucceſs, and of the higheſt adrance- 
ment, firſt indecd laughs at others; but ſoon he 
revenges them, by laughing at h:/e/f. He wonders 
how be could be fo paſſionately fond of what fo 
little deſerved his fondueſs : he is grieved, he is 
ſurprized, he is angry that theabſence of thoſe thing: 
was able to pive him ſo much pain, the preſence 
of which can afford ſo little enjoyment. But he 
uſually keeps the ſecret, in poor hopes of that en- 
zoyment from the miltaken cnvy of others, which 
the things envied cannot give him, and takes a 
malicious pleaſure in ſecing his unwarned tollowers 
deceived as well as himkelt. There is ever a certain 
languor attending the fulneſs of proſperity : when 
the heart has no more to wiſh, it yawns over its 
poſſeſſion; and the energy of the ſou} goes out, like 
a flame that has-no more to devour. Who is lo 
wretched as the man that is overwhelmed with a 
multitude of affairs? He that is relieved from them, 
and Las none at all. But granting ſuperiority of 
fortune ſhould give ſome ſuperiority of happineſs, 
let it be remarked, that he who inereaſes the eu- 
dearments of life, encreaſes, at the ſame time, the 
terrors of death. Which leads me to 
The fcurth conſider ation, that of our re/aticns 
in life: a wi:e, a child, dear to us as our own bo- 
ſoms in whicl: they ly, what cowards do they make 
us? What are their endearments, their ſoftneſs, 
thei: charms, vut new terrors iu the frown, aud 
pew ſhafts in the quiver of misfortune aud death ? 
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There is ſomething truly formidable in having ſuch 
tender bleſſings as theſe ; and every wile and feeling 
heart, while it is tranſported at the thoughts of 
them, muſt tremble too. 

But all relations are not pained through tender- 
neſs of affeftion. While the father is ſollicitous for 
the welfare of his ſon, how ſollicitous and impa- 
nent is the ſon (very often) for the death of that 
very father ? What are alliances of blood, but 
titles for expectation? and what are titles for ex- 
pecta tion, but expoſures to diſappointment, and ag- 
gravations of its ſmart? All that ſceming family - 
endearment, comfort and complacency, which we 
figure to ourſelves at a diſtance, what is it (too of- 
ten !) but mutual attacks on the peace, plots on 
the riches, hopes from the ſickneſs, and joy from 
the deaths of each other ? 

The ſervant envies his maſter, and ſometimes the 
maſter bis ſervant, and perizps with more Juſtice ; 
but, juſtly neither. For if we well knew how little 
others enjoy, it would reſcue the world from one 
ſin, there would be no ſuch thing as envy upon 
earth; envy, which is a double folly ; fully as it is 
a lin, and folly as it is a miſtake ; for it reſults 
from the ſuppoſition of that, which is not the ſu- 
perior happineſs of others ; which is not, I mean, 
in that degree we conceive of it; and we erpy 
that which we conceive. 

Fifthly, As to conſtitutions and tempers + in 
health, what temptation? in ſickneſs, what pain! 
The miſery of many is wrapped up in their very 
xeins, how then ſhall they fly from it? How 
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many inherit, how many create, how many pur- 
chaſe diftempers? Earthquake, ſtorm, war, ſweep 
not hal! ſo many, as diſeaſes, which we knowingly 
contract by careleſneſs and exceſs. Women, as 
they are leſs ſubject to pains of mind, are more ſub. 
Jet to pains of the body than men, to balance that 
account. 

He that is infirm dies daily, and loſes all the 
pleaſine of /ife he that knows no infirmities, ob- 
ſerves not the lapſe of time, grows old unaware-., 
and is vnprepared tor death; but ſuppole a man 
has health and v iſdom too, how many fiad in their 
tempers an enemy to pence ? 

The !empers ste. as I take it, leſſer p:ſſonr, or, 
various fainter des or 5/endings of thoſe ſtrong 
colours on the ſoul of man. The g/oomy, peeviſh, 
ſanguine, fhiegmatic, gvod-natured, impatient, im- 
provident, wary, taughty. remitting, court20us, ar- 
rogant ſuſpicivus, refining, reſerved, aff «ble, fear. 
leſs, timid, modeſt, proud, delicate, and inſenſib!: 
_ temper, have all their peculiar evils. 

A gloomy temper ſurveys every tling in the 
worſt light, and can diſcover no bleſſings. 

A periſh temper quarrels with the bleſſings it 
diſcovers, with its friends, itfelf; and defeats the 
labour of providence for its ſatisfaction. 

The /anguine overſhoots; the phiegmatic de- 
ſponds ; the mild tempts infults; the choleriæ is its 
own tormentor. 

It a man is gocd natured, his friends devour him) 
if not, his foes, 

The impatient feels as much uneaſineſs from the 
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fow approach of pleaſure, as others from the de- 
{pair of it. 


To the thoughtleſs and improvident, the ſurpri/z 
ot every diſappointment doubles its pain. 

To the wary and foreboding, the conſtant ex- 
peRation of calamity, is a calamity itſelf, 

If a man is harghty, and too tender of his ho- 
nour, be gives the power of hurting him to every 
vretch that can ſhew diſreſpect: and who cannot? 
If he is remiſs and negligent of reſpet, men will 
withhold real ſervices, becauſe their ceremor4al 
was not ſufficiently welcome: he loſes the ſub- 
tance, becauſe he will not catch at the ſhadow. 
But forms are morethan ſhadows, they are the robe 
and defence of r:alities, which will ever run ſome 
bazard when we throw them off. 

The very courteous leſſen their favours by giving 
them the appearance of a debt, through their fre- 


quent profeſſions of kindneſs: the favours of an 


arrogant man are received unthankfully; becauſe, 
through too great a conſciouſneſs of them, he is his 


| own pay-maſter. And yet he who does not ſome- 


times aſſert his own merit, will ſoon have painful 
ſuſpicions that the former is in the right. 

The ſuſpicious, in ſome ineaſure, juſtify thoſe 
injuries they expect. A perſon of ſmall merit is 
anxiouſly jealous of imputations on his honour, be- 
cauſe he knows his title is weak ; one of great me- 
rit turbidly reſents them, becauſe he knows his 
title is Mrong. 

The refining temper is expreſly a mater of evilso 
not to be obliged by ſuperiors, it conſtrues an inju- 

Vorl. IV. U 
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ry; to be obliged by inferiors, an affront, To have 
its wants relieved, it conſtrues an aſſectation of ſy. 
periority in its benefaQor; not to have them relie- 
ved, a contempt. It can work wonders to its own 
diſadvantage, and make a /oaf or geſture it diſap- 
proves, a ſerious misfortune. 

Reſerve may procure reſpect, but it gives a diſpo- 
ſition to hatred ; becauſe that reſpect is involuntary, 
and, as it were, extorted ; and we hate every thing 

that invades the freedom of our choice. 
Hability procures good - will, but may give a diſ- 
polition to contempt; becauſe it gives us cheaply 
that which we deſire, and the difficulty of the at- 
tainment enhances the value of things. 

A fearleſi temper impairs our caution, and makes 
us careleſs of exerting our utmoſt ſtrength ; a timid, 
gives our under ſtanding the ſtrongeſt arguments for 
exerting our ſtrength, but at the ſame time en- 
feebles the heart in the execution of what appears 
ſo reaſonable. 

A native modeſſy in men may conciliate /ove from 
the many, but forbids eſteem from the wiſe: becauſe 
with them no act has merit, but what has choice; 

and theſe chy/e not modeſty by their reaſon, but 
ſuffer it from their conſtitutions. 

Proud men are apt to be injurious, becauſe it is a 
mark of ſuperiority: they ſtrike more through vani- 

ty than malice; but then, as it is a mark, it is a mu- 
tilation of ſuperiority too; for it throws down our 
reſpect for them, which is a conſiderable ſupport 
of it. | | 
Too great a ſenſibility creates pain, where by 
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nature it is not; too little perceives not bleſſings 
where they are: and there is a too great ſenſibility 
from fortune, as well as temper + rank gives ſome 
perſons ſuch a delieacy, that they have a ſet of in- 
quietudes entirely their own, the prerogative of 
their high ſtation, to which their inferiors muſt not 
preſume to pretend. If humour and paſſion are in- 
dulged, how domineering are they ? if denied, how 
rebellious? Which leads me to 

The ſixth and laſt conſideration, the paſſions of 
men. 

Arraccount of the paſſions is properly a hiſtory 
of the active part of the ſoul, as an account of the 
anderſianding is of the contemplative. They may 
be conſidered as ſo many ſtandard bearers, round 
each of which many miſchiefs are ranged in array 
apainſt us, and lay waſte the tranquillity of human 
life. They have by others been couſidered phy ſical- 
ly, as they conſtitute part of our nature; morally, 
as they influence virtus aus vice; and rttorically, 
with regard to compolition: but I do not know 
that they have been conſidered in a ſyſtem, or with 
any accuracy, as the pains, and promoters of the 
pains of life. In this view I ſhall ſpeak of them, 
with as much light and diſtinction as I can. It is 
the paſſions that give the perpetual motion to hu- 
man life, that roll us from place to place, from ob- 
ject to object, nor will the grave itſelf afford them 
reſt. | 
_ Firſt, anger. It is elegantly ſaid, the king's an- 
ger is as a roaring lion. Which deſcription of it 
is confined to kings, only as to its efficacy; it is as 
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{:rong, though not as ſucceſiſul in other men. By 
a king it is let looſe into the large field of power: 
in others jt bites the bars that confine it, and, in 
doth, it laſhes itſelf, This ſhows it to be u pain; 
and it likewiſe proceeds from pain; for no one is 
angry, but who has, or fancies he has received an 
injury in hiaſelf, or his; for which he is, firſt, 
grieved. So that anger may be called the daughter 
of ſorrow, and the mother of revenge, which often 
has fatal conſequences. Thus this paſſion has paſt, 
preſent, and ſuture pains belonging to it. 

Anger is frequent; for among enemies it is the 
waturai habit of the mind; and where are not 
eremics? Among friends it is unnatural, and 
therefore, when it happens, more tormeuting. 

As pride is predominant in man, the principal 
cauſe of anger is diſreſpect; the queſtion therefore 
ie, if the angry man acts not againſt his own ſo- 
pre me purpoſe : if auger is impotent, that is a blow 
dirc C an he de If it ſueceeds by unworthy 
means, that is a blow on his general charactgr. 
Anger therefore is not only an evil itſelf, pro- 
eetding from, and leading to evil, but, often, to the 
very Evil it would moſt avoid. It falls on its own 
{word. 


Two ſorts of men are moſt ſubje& to this paſ- 
Gen ; men of fe/rcity, and men of affliftion. One 
becauſe their expeations are high, the other be- 
cauſe their uneaſineſſes are many. The irt make 
their ſuperiority their anxiety, conterbalancing by 
Weir oy n relentu ent the faye:rs of nature and 
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fortune; the ſecoud inflame the ſev2ritizs of them 
both. 

Allied to anger is Hire, which is a laſting an- 
ger; now hatred is always accompanied with diſ- 
guſt, and diſguſt is pain. 

Allied to hatred are contempt and abhorrence ; 
contempt is hatred without fear, but it is hatred, 
and therefore pain. Abhorrence is hatred with 
fear, and therefore its pain is double. 

Invective indeed eaſes the heart, as a diſcharge 
the ſtomach, but it alſo proves it very lick before. 

do not deny that there i« ſuch a thing as a 
malicious pl-aſure; but 1 affirm it is a pleaſure like 
that of violent ſcratching, or ſtriking ourſelves in 
ſome diſpoſitions; it ſuppoſes a diſtemper, and 
leaves a wound, buth in our reputation and our 
peace. 

Anger has under its banner invedtige, aſſault, 
ruin, and death. 

Secundly, Love. By love I mean not the de- 
fire of what is he ful or honeſt, but more particu- 
larly of what is pleaſant. With phie rs it in- 
cludes the fue ferner, with the world it is often 
limited to the 4a. It implies diſcontent, that is 
pain; for he that deſires, is diſſatisſied with his 
preſent condition, be it what it will. Aud tlie 
pain is in proportion to the deſire 

To ſay the leaſt to the diſad vantage of this paſ- 
fron. It is putting your peace in the power of 44 
other, which is rarely ſafe even ip your own. 

There are tuo things, I think, pec../iar to this 
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js, they ſeem ſomewhat inconſiſtent. One is our 
de ſire of it; the other is a condition that makes 
it very unde ſtrable. As to the firſt, we don't ſeek, 
nay, we avoid occaſions of anger, hatred, fear, 
ſhame, or envy, but we ſeek occaſions of /ove. As 
to the ſecond, love is al/ the paſſions in one: it is 
anger that it cannot, ſhame that it does net, fear 
that it all not enjoy its object; it is envy of, and 
ratred to, thoſe that poſſibly may. For ervy, 
tatr ed, and ſuſpicion, form love's conſtant compa- 
nion, jealouſy ; which therefore ſtings deeper than 
e:lher of them, becauſe it is a//. Now as many 
pailions as love has, ſo many paivs. Be it there- 
fore a maxim, He that was never pain?d, never 
coped. 

But though this paſſion has pains, leads it not to 
pleaſures? It may fail of them, and then it is 
deſpair, which is molt terrible; it it attains them, 
they may not be laſting ; for moſt pleaſures, like 
flowers when gathered, die. 

Love has under its banner watching, ſickneſs, 
abaſement, adulation, perjury, jealouſy ; and ſome- 
tunes it liſts anger's molt dreadtul tollowers; the 
only differcnce is, there, they are ſtanding troops, 
here, caſual recruits ; there. they are volunteers, 
here, they are preſſæd occaſionally into the ſervice ; 
for they do not zaturally belong to love. 

Thirdly, Fear. This is a moſt diſmal paſſion; 
a mind haunted with fear is a hideous night-piece 
of ſtorm, precipice, ruins, tombs, and apparitions; 


it is not content with the compaſs of nature, as if 


too ſcanty for evil, but creates new worlds for ca- 
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lamity, things that are mot. But very timorous na- 
tures only ſuffer to this degree; and it is well 
they do not; for ſuch a fear alone is capable of 
taking an ample vengeance of an incenſed Gop. 
Inſomuch that ſome have thought that hell con- 
ſiſted in the ſevere extremity of this paſſion only. 

Al that fear, have preportionabie pain It is 
an anticipation ot evil; and bas under its banner, 
confuſion, ſupplication, ſervility, amazem-:nt, and 
ſelf-deſertion particularly. 

For I think it a peculiarity of fear, that it de- 
feats its own purpoſe more than any of the paſ- 
ſions. Anger ſtrikes, and if unſucceſsfully, it only 
loſes a blow; love purſues, and, if unſueceſsfully, it 
only loſes a purſuit ; fear makes us fly, but makes us 
ſtumble too, and the more precipitate our flight, 
the farther are we from an eſcape. Hence ſays the 
holy ſcripture, It betrays the ſuccours of reaſon, 
weaning, that it betrays it more than any other 
paſſion, for all betray it in ſome degree. 

Fears are the ſhields of life; but if they are 
too many, they are an oppreſhon, and like the 
maid at the Caprtul, we periſh under them. 

Fears we have many, but there is but one that 
came from heaven (as the Romans fabled of their 
Ancile), which is the fear of Gop; all the reſt are 
falſe; and this ſevenfold ſhield will ſave us from 
them: a falling world cannot affright him, whom 


that ſhield has under its protection. 


4thly. There is alſo falſe ſhame; when, thro' 


| an affectation of the eſteem of bad men, we are 


alhamed of what Gop approves; or if aſhamed of 
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what is truly ſhameful, when we are aſhamed with 
regard to men, not Gop. The firſt is blaſphemy 
in thought; or ſuch a thought, as if expreſſed in 
words, would be blaſphemous. The ſecond is fa- 
crilepe, giving God's dus to man. This is a ſhame 
to be aſhamed of; and contrary to the Apoſtle's 
repentance not to be repented of, for ſhame is a re- 
pentance, or ſomething very like it. 

Shame is a ſenſe of eſtimation impaired, and cf 
our {linking in the opinion of men; I wiſh I could 
add of GOD too; for men are not aſhamed of in- 
Juſtice or profaneneſs, at the ſame time that they 
bluſh for an omiſſion in faſhion or complaiſauce: 
nay, I wiſh they are not often proud of the for- 
mer; now pride is /hame's reverſe. As ſhining in 
the opinion of others is the ſupreme aim of almoſt 
all men, ſhame muſt be exceeding painful, as it 
implies the loſs or diminution of their greateſt 
fancied good. . 

Shame has under its banner, /-lf-condernation, 
puſilauimity, regret, lying, confuſion of face. 

Which laſt puts me in mind of what I take to 
be peculiarities of this paſſion, Which are three. 
Firſt, Other paſſions fly o men for redreſs of their 
grievances, this flies from them: anger flies to 
ſtrike, /ove to embrace, fear for ſhelter; but ſhame 
flies from all men, and makes an eye as ſharp as a 
iword. Shame's bad eſtate is ſeen in this, that its 
hope and felicity runs ſo low, as to make night and 
oblivion, which are the terror of others, a wiſh, a 
joy; fallere et effugere eſt triumphus. 

Secondly, Shame has a more infallible mark fix- 
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ed on it by nature, than any of the reſt, I mean 
bluſhes. Of which I take the reaſon to be, that 
this paſſion neceſſarily ſuppoſes guilt. Which is not 
the caſe of any of the paſſions beſide, except envy, 
which is generally marked with paleneſi, as ſhame 
with the contrary. Shame, I ſay, neceſſarily ſup- 
poſes guilt, For none are aſhamed but on one of 
theſe three accounts, Firſt, Becauſe they are di- 
rely guilty. Secondly, Becauſe they want ſome 
merit they ought to have. Thirdly, Becauſe they 
ſuffer ſome indignity. Now the want of proper 
merit proceeds generally from omiſſions ; ſuffering 
indignities, from //2th or cowardice; and all theſe 
are vicious, But men are ſometimes aſhamed of 
virtue, True; but then they conſider that virtue 
as a fault, in the eyes of thoſe before whom they 
are aſhamed of it: beſides, then, it does not only 
ſuppoſe, but is guilt. 

Thirdly, Lying. This is the falſe cover of fal/e 
ſhame : for true or proper ſhame has regard to 
Gon: and who dares. who can lye to him? For 
we cannot lye to any purpoſe, but to fallible be- 
ivgs. Now as fa//e ſhame is lying eternally, tho? 
tl e perſon ſubject to it is aſhamed without reaſon 
at firſt, he is ſure to have ample rea ſon for ſhame in 


the end; and conſequently he will be pained with - 


out juſt cauſe, and with it too. 

Sthiy. Envy. This is the moſt deformed and 
moſt deteſtabie of all the paſſions. A good man 
may be angry, or aſhamed, may love, or fear; 
but a good man cannot envy. For all other paſ- 


Long leek good, but envy evil, All other paſſiona 
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propoſe advantages to themſelves; envy ſeeks the 
detriment of others. They therefore are human. 
This is diabolical. Anger ſeeks vengeance for an 
injury; an injury in fortune, or perfon. or honour ; 
but envy pretends no injuries, and yet has an ap- 
petite for vengeance: /ove ſeeks the poſſeſſion of 
good, fear the flight of evil, but envy neither; all 
her good is the diſadvantage of another. Hence it 
is moſt deteſtable ; and becauſe moſt deteſtable, 
therefore, Secondly, 

Moſt deformed. For it is the moſt deteſtable, 
becauſe the leaſt natura/; or what is leaſt natural 
works in us the moſt diſadvantageous and deforming 
effects. We muſt be ſometimes angry, we muſt 
love, and fear, and be a/hamed, by the neceſſity of 
our nature, and there are juſt occaſions for them 
all. But no neceſſity of our nature obliges us to 
envy, nor is there any juſt occaſion for it. For all 
men are unhappy, only we know not where their 
uneaſineſs lyes; therefore there is no natural occa · 
ſton for envy and that there ſhould be a n one, 
is a contradiQtion ; for the happier others are, the 
more we ſhould rejoice. As therefore neither our 
nature nor reaſon requires envy, it is properly an- 
natural. and becauſe unnatural, it works ſuch ter- 


rible eſſects in us. How pale, keen, inhuman, aad # 


emaciated is its look, if the undeſerved indulgence 
of conſtitution gets not the better of thoſe effects 
Now all theſe are demonſtrations of its extreme 
pain. 

Men of imagination therefore have been fond of 
this ſubject, as painters, poets, hiſtorians ; for the 


„ imagination delights in extremes; and nothing is 
more terrible than their deſcriptions of it, but the 
\ If thing itſelf. Ichearful beari loe . good lite a me- 
dicine, but envy corrodes like a poiſon ; it is ſo ſharp, 
. that it cuts the body which ſheathes it. Nay, it is 
# || thought by ſome, actually to ſend forth its virulence; 
Ju fit viſiblein the eyes, and wound its object. OF 
it this opinion ſeems our greateſt Engli/Þ philoſopher, 
e, | who aſſigns phyſical reaſons why perſons in joy, and 
triumph, are more liable to receive this venom than 
e, Jothers. What a wretch muſt the quiver of ſuch 
arrows be? ſuch is the pain of envy, that it made 
np the two greateſt and braveſt men that ever lived 
oft | veep 3 it made them ſhed tears, but not of compaſ- 
of don, though over the monuments of the dead. 
em Compaſſion is grieved at others evil, envy at 
to Notbers good. Indignation is grieved that the un- 
an vorthy proſper, envy that the meritorious proſper 
\eir alſo. Emulation is grieved at its own wants, envy 
ca. Dat the enjoy ments of others. Nay, it principally 
me, I maligns thoſe who deſerve the greateſt praiſe (viz.) 
the eu men, the makers of their own fame and for- 
tune. For riſing glory occaſions the greateſt envy, 


In- (#5 kindling fire the greateſt ſmoke. In a word, 
ter. Iit is the reverſe of charity; and as that is the ſu- 


preme ſource of pleaſure, ſo this of pain. This ga- 
ders pain, as that gathers pleaſures, from all the fe- 
cities that happen to mankind. Nor is it only 
ainful, but ignominious. The moſt imperfect and 
uſilanimous are moſt ſubject to it; the firff, becauſe 
ir field for envy is largeſt; the /econd, becauſe, 
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through miſtake, what is little appears great to 
them; end, therefore, as the proper object of envy, 

Its peculiarities Lgake to be, firſt, that it ſeeks 
not (as the other paſſions) good, but evil. Second. 
ly, that this is /aſting, the others ſhort. We are 
angry or aſhamed, we love or fear, for a day or 
a year; but we envy for /ife ; and I look on it to be 
the moſt univerſal ſource of unhappineſs on earth. 

It bas under its banner, hatred, calumny, trea- 
chery, cabal. with the meagerneſi of famine, venom 
of peſtilence, and rage of war. 

Nor are the good and pleaſurable paſſions with- 
out their incopveniencies and inquietudes, which is 
a ſubjeR hitherto, I believe, unhandled. Compa/- 
Con, indignation, emulation, hope, nay, and j9y it- 
elf, if fairly examined, would prove this true, with- 
out any refinement, or aſſectation of novelty in the 
attempt. 

-Firſt, compaſſion, while it has others miſery in its 
eze, it has its own in its apprehenſion ; and is ſtruck 
with a quick .ſenſe of the 05n0xious condition of 
human nature. Hence it is evident, that fear and 
forrow are included in it ; and can there be fear 
and /orrow without pain ? 

Though I know it is diſputed ; I venture to affirm, 
that our compaſſion for others is accompanied with 
a concern for ourſelves. And I am perſuaded of 
this, from conſidering the perſons who are moſt, 
and who are /eaſt inclined to compaſſion. 

The /eaft inclined, are the moſt confirmed in, or 
the mo/? /off to happineſs. The firſt are not com- 
paſſionate, becauſe moſt ſecure; the ſecond, be- 
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cauſe they have felt the worſt. Little /e/ſ-concern 
being moved by the miſerable object in theſe men, 
little compaſſion is moved by it tos. 

The moſt inclined to it are the timid, and tho/e 
who have wives, children, and relations. The fir, 
becauſe they are moit liable to fear for themſelves; 
the /ccond, becauſe they afford misfortune the 
largeſt mark. 

And all are more compaſſionate toward their 
equals in age, fortune, birth, qualificatiors, or 
manners, than others; becauſe the misfortunes of 


{ach are a more di ect alarm of fear tor th2m/:/ves, 


Secondly, Indignation. This is a juſt and noble 
paſſion, and none but the noble-minded feel it. It 
is a generous zeal for right, an heroic and laudable 
anger at the proſperity of undeſervers. An anger 
therefore foreign to the unworthy, baſe, and pro- 
tligate, who can conceive no relentment that mea, 
like themſelves, proſper. This elevated paſſion 
has ſometimes a ſeverer pang than is conſiſtent with 
life. Cato died of it. He thought no man worthy 
to triumph over liberty and R:mz. And that 
violent deportment ſhewn at his death, which has 
bitherto been wrongfully imputed to a ferocity of 
tzmper, was, I think, owing to this accidental p 
ſion, which was the cauſe of his death ; this fever, 
this noble inflammation of mind, this indignation 
for Caeſar's unjuſt ſucceſs. My conjecture clears 
his character in that reſpect, and makes it more 
conſiſtent with that humanity, which he, in a pe- 
culiar manner, manifeſted on many occaſions in his 

Vor. IV. X 
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laudable life, which was worthy our emulation, 
though his death was blarucable at the beſt. 


Thirdly, Emulation is an exalted and ploriow 
paſſion, parent of moſt excellencies in human life. 
It is enamourcd of a!l virtue and accompliſhment; 
its generous foed is praiſe ; its ſublime profeſſion, 
tranſcendency ; and the /ife it pants after, immor- 
tality, It kindles all that is illuſtrious ; and, as it 
were, lights us torch at the ſun, Envy ſeeks others 
evil, emulation its own good: envy repines at ex- 
cellence without imitation ; emulation imitates, 
and rejoices in it. We envy often what we cannit 
arrive at, we emulate nothing but what we car, or 
think at leaſt we can attain. Hence the young 
and magnanimous are moſt inflamed with emula- 
tion, and emulation rather of glory and virtue, 
than of the goods of the body or fortune, till the 
world effaces nature's firſt good impreſſions. Haec 
imitamini, ſays Tully, per Deos immortales, hae 
ampla ſunt, haec divina, haec immortalia, haec fama 
celebrantur, monum?ntis annalium mandantur, po- 
ſieritate propagantur. 

Bat though emulation is the purſuit of the moſt 
amiable things, and that by perſons moſt amiable 
too, it cannot eſcape ; it cannot eſcape in a bad 
world, where mea judge of others by themſelves ; 
being miſtaken for envy, and being treated accord- 
ingly. For it has, ſumetimes, ſuch a degree of re- 
ſemblance, as to give the weak occaſion of error, 
aud the malicious of excuſe. Thus it falls a/zeno 
v'./nere 5 not to mention its own natural pain, 
which is at leaſt as uneaſy to the ſoul, as extreme 
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thirſt is to the body. Hep? and fear play the heart 

of emulation with violence; it has its throbs, its 

paleneſs, and tremblings, when carried to an height. 
—Exultantiaque haurit 

Corda pavor pulſans, laundumgue arretia cupido. 

athiy. Hope, and joy. Hepe feels the ſtings of 
impatience, which is often ſo vehemently eager, 
that falling from it into the de/parr of its object. 
is ſometimes a ſenſible eale to the mind Foy, it 
moderate, ſcarce breaks through the general dit- 
quiet of life; if immoderate, it is a fever, a tumuit, 
a gay delirium, a tranſport; which fignities a 
man's being beſide or bevond himſel; and he that 
is not in poſſeſſion of himſelf, can but ill be ſaid to 
be in poſſeſſion of any thing elle: joy in this caſe 
goes beyond its bounds, into an enemy's country, 
and becomes a pain; as its tears abundantly teſti- 
fy. Nor has it tears only, but it is ſometimes 
mortal. 

Hence ſome, nay moit philoſophers, have placed 
our chief good in ſerenity or indolence ; but this is 
a miſtake. InJolence or reſt, is inconſiſtent with 
our nature, and not to be found in heaven itſelf, 
but in a comparativ? ſenſe. On the contrary. our 
heaven will conſiſt in a pleaſing motion, a de- 
lightful exertion, a tranſporting progreſs to all 
etermty. Innihilation is the only re/f for man. 
What therefore we are to aim at, I ſhall ſhew in 
my /econd diſcourſe. 

To conclude on the paſſiors, We conſiſt of 
ſoul and body; the paſſions are the wants of the 
foul, as the appetites may be called the paſſions of 
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the body. So that we are made up of warts, tha: 
is of pains, Who is almoſt ever free from one paſ. 
lion or another? And as paſſions are the pains 
(from which they take their very name), ſo are 
they the deſtroyers too, of our nature. They pain 
the whole ſoul, they confound the memory, mak: 
wild the imagination, and hurt the underſtanding, 
like ebriety, #bich they reſemble in their natural 
and moral il} conſequences. And becauſe they in- 
jure the body alſo, therefore has the phyſician, as 
well as moraliſt, to do with them; and interdicts 
them to all thoſe who defire length of days. Nay, 
they are more terrible than that death which they 
haſten; for many have fled to that from the tor- 
went of them. It ſeems ſtrangeſt, at firſt ſight, 
that fear, of all the paſſions, ſhould put on this 
appearance of courage; but it is ſo far from it, in 
reality, that no other paſſion ever arrived at ſuicide, 
but through the ſuggeſtion of this trembler, fear. 
Men die becauſe they fear life under its preſent 
ills; whereas true valcur meets thoſe ills, what- 
ever they are, with the ſame reſolution with which 
they meet death. 

If this account of the paſſions be juſt, let us 
turn them againſt themſelves; let us be angry with 
anger, aſhamed of ſhame, afraid of fear, pity ervy, 
and moderate our fondneſs for /ove. For ſome 
are ſo idle, ridiculous,. ſhameleſs, as to court the 
paſſion itſelf; and at a time too, when they have 
the leaſt probability of ſucceſs. Love, according 
to the different objects it embraces, like a womar 
-/per/ed, changes its name, and becomes v9/:/ptm: 
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ouſneſi, ambition, avarice, or vanity : thoſe four 
predominant impulſes that divide mankind be- 
tween them ; that beat on us, like the four winds 
of heaven, and keep the reſtlels world in a perpe- 
tual ſtorm. 

On this common lubject I ſhall endeavour to 
throw ſome new light, by ſhewing that they all 
act directly counter to their own purpoſes, and are 
the reverſe of that which they pretend to. 

Firit, the vo/uptuvors can this man be mnhup- 
fy, whoſe ſole aim is plzaſure * whoſe ſtudy is tlie 
art, whoſe lite is the chace, of delight? He may, 
he is, nay, he muſt be ſo; becauſe his aging tis 
promiſes much moe than /en/e is able to pav. 
Hence, he is always d:/appointed; but, through ip- 
norance or neglipence of the cauſe of it, though al- 
ways diſappointed, he is always expedting ; and re- 
peated expeiience {erves only to Lie, not cor- 
rect his conduct. And it zw/#! be fo; for as every 
new ſcene of voluptuoulueſs is a new g to his 
underſtanding, to ſhew the inſufhciency of t1z/- 
ſcenes to his happineſs; lo is it, allo. a new d 
to his underſtanding, and the rectitude of bis will, 
and weakens his power of reſiſting hem. Hence 
is he reduced to the wretched ettateot eternally pure 
ſuing and eternally ccr.lemnii;g the ſame things; 
than which, nothing more f{-rere could be impoled 
by the preatelt tyrant, and greateit foe. * Tis not 
in vigorous health, boundieſs fortune, unreftrained 
liberty, or that liberty iinproved by fill and ex- 
perience into an art f debauebery, to gine him 
latistaction, nay, net to give him inquietude, tho 
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virtue, though reaſon did not interpoſe: the 304 
only would find out the vanity, the taedium, the 
bad effect of voluptuouſneſs; and bare inſlinc: 
would reproach him with it. His paſt gives re · 
gret, his preſent diſſatisfies, and his future deceives : 
his imagination impoſes on his ſen/es ; his ſenſes 
weaken and vex his underſlanding; and his un- 
derſtanding cenlures them both +» they perſiſt, that 
grows peeviſh and impotent. Thus the divided 
man, like a divided family, is the feat of miſery, 
and object of contempt. 

With regard to the chief branch of ſenſuality, 
and its fatal conſequences, it may be truly faid, 
that nothing is more ſtinging than a bad woman's 
hatred, except her careſſes; nothing is more to be 
declined than her deformity, except her charms, 
But as for a good woman, her price is beyond gold. 
She is a pillar of reſi. 

The man of pleaſure, as the phraſe is, is the moſt 
ridiculous of all beings: be travels, indeed, with his 


ribbon, plume, and bells; his dre/s, and his muſic ; 


but through a toilfome and beaten road; andevery 
day nauſeouſly repeats the ſame tract. Throw an 
eye into the gay world ; what ſee we, for the moſt 
part, but a ſet of querulous, emaciated, fluttering, 
phantaſtical beings, worn out in the keen purſuit of 
pleaſure; creatures that know, own, condemn, de- 
piore, yet ſtill prrſue their own infelicity? The 
decayed monuments of error! the thin remains of 
what is called delight 

In a word, to ſuppoſe /en/e alene can make a man 
happy, is to ſappoſe reaſon ſuperfluous, which is 
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blaſphemous and abſurd : but ſenſuality brings ſuch 
a groſſueſs on the underſtanding, that this argument 
wiil not be ſo much as comprehend:d by thoſe who 
have the greateſt need of being afeded by it. 
Now, the cauſe of their not comprehending it, is 
their total inexperience and ignorance of the plea- 
ſures of reaſon + which ignorance proves this gay, 
this gallant creature, this patron of pleaſures, and 
profe{ſor ot delignt (what he little ſuſpects), in rea- 
lity, the greateit nizgard in enjoyment, the greateſt 
ſelf-denier in the world. 

docondly, Anbition. Voluptuouſneſs has its in- 
tervals: when ſenſe is ſatisfied, it pauſes for the re- 
vival of its flame; like eruptions, it rapes and reſts 
by turns: but ambition, like a confagration, burns 
on inceſſant ; the more it has, the more it craves; 
the more it devours, the ſtronger is its fury Suc- 
ceſs but fets it new taſks, and is as ſevere to the 
| misfortune to other men. Every dif- 
ficulty he cuts off, ſerzn riſe in its ſtead: lo that 
the character of the moſt ambitious man that ever 
lived, is a proper motto for all his ſons, whole ſport, 
like the /eviathan's, makes a tempeſt, and is the 
ruin of all about them. Nl actum reputans, dum 
quid ſupereſſet agendum That is it is their maxim, 
to know ro reſt, How differs then ambition fiom 
ſlavery ? As ſevere exerciſe from hard /atour ; the 
thing is the ſame, only bere it is neceſſity, and 
there it is choice; that is, there, it is wretchedneſs, 
and folly too 

The ambitious thinks all happineſs is derived from 
compariſon, and that higheſt and happieſt is the 
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ſame thing: nor knows that to be %%, is not ai- 
ways to be happy ; but to be happy, is always, aud 
truly to be hiyh. If his notion is rizht, how have 
the wiſeſt of all aves and all nations been miſtaken! 
Either they have perſevered in an ete nal and obſti- 
nate error, in aſſerting content to be happinels, or 
he is not happy at all; for ambition imports an ab- 
ſence, nay, a diſdain of content: and indeed it has 
the glory, if it is a glory, of being far from it, Dil- 
appointment in ſnall things, gives the ambitiuus 
no ſmall anxicty ; ſucceſs in great, no great ſatis- 
faction, becauſe there remain (till preater things 
than theſe ; and while his heart burns at ſome migh- 
ty point in view it robs him of the relith of thoſe 
conſiderable enjoy ments which nature indulges to 
the weaneſt of her children. The violence of 
the ambitious man's deſires irts him at a dillancz 
from himſeif; he is never at home to the preſent 
hour, but reaching end graiping at joys to come; 
all in p olſeſſion is contemptible. To what amounts 
then his violent affection for thoſe objects he pur- 
ſues? Toa ſtrenuous endeavour, by making them 
his own, to render them contemptible as fait as he 
can ; that is, he ſeeks at once to gain a bleſſing, and 
to d:/*roy it: nor in this only dues the ambitious 
appear to thwart his own purpoſes, as will appear 
imn.cdiately. 
But, firſt, let us obſerte thai be cannot be ex- 
tremely happy in the very exerciſe of his dominion, 
that fulleſt guſt of all his deſues; when he ſtands 


ſurrounded with many c:rcles of expecting, 27 xi0us. 


beings; the whole neſt gaping wide, while he can 
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allay the cravings but of few. He has not morſels 
for them all. If he has any humanity, it muſt 
touch it, to ſee himſelf beſieged with eager viſages, 
ſecret pains, repining hearts, diſappointed hopes, 
that will ſtrike deep into. the peace of families, 
and carry diſtreſs beyond his knowledge, and per- 
haps beyond his conception of it. Or if theſe ſtings 
of his fellow-creatures touch him not, he is ſtill 
more to be pitied. 

Seek not of the Lord preheminence, neither of the 
ting in the ſeat of honour, But call in the waves 
of thy defire, climbing over one another for ever ; 
bid thy proud heart be (till, and fay to it, hitherto 
ſhalt thou go, and no farther : and let it, at leaſt, 
have the bounds of the ocean, as well as the fumuit 
of it. 

What does the ambitious man aim at? At domi- 
nion, principality, and power ; at governing nations, 
and making his name great in the earth. And who 
but the puſilanimous and baſe ſhall cenſure him for 
this? Whatever his errors are, does he not ſhew, 
at lealt, a grandeur of deportment, and a magna- 
uimity of heart ? Neither, but altogether the reverſe. 

For, firſt, as to magnanimity, There is a mean» 
neſs of ſpirit in paſſionately deſiring cnoſs things, 
the contempt of which requires a gieater eſtort of 
mind (that is, a greater magnanimit y), aud beitows 
a fuller happineſs, than the poſſeſſion ot them. 
Magnanimity is a reſolution able to comply with 
the dictates of reaſon when moſt difficult; if there- 
fore ambition is unreaſonabie (as I have ſhewn), it 
muſt be puſilanimous; I will not therefore call ti: 
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7 
ambitious an unhappy or a guiity (as I might), but 
what will touch him nearer, I will call him a /tt/z 
man ; and if that does not touch him nearer, it will 
be a new argument to prove that I call him /o 
with the greateſt truth. 

As to the ſecond, the grandeur of his deportment , 
that is, his diſtance from ſubjection and ſervility. 
What then if it ſhould appear that no man is ſo 
much a ſlave? Dominion over others is indeed his 
aim; but by that very aim he molt effectually ſub- 
jects himſelf to them. Every one, that can retard 
or promote his purpoſes, has an awe over him; is 
the object of his anxious application, and ſervile 
fear; diſciplines his deportment, and pains his mind. 
Not to expect is the only means to be free, and he 
is all expectation, that is, all ſlavery ; while domi- 
nien, nay, becauſe dominion is his only aim. And 
thus it fares with all irregular purſuits of hap- 
pineſs ; they contradict the purpoſe of Gop, and 
therefore muſt. counter act themſelves; for Gop 
will not be contreuled. He has aſſigned other 
means of happineſs ; and to convince us of it moſt 
ſtrongly, they that make not uſe of hi means, but 
their un, tc that end, ſhall not only fail of it, 
but their endeavours ſhall be their hindrance, ſhall 
work them backwards, and ſet them at a greater 
diſtance from it. Thus the volupiuary juſt men- 
ticned, while he too warmly purſues the objzs, 


moſt effectually blunts the powers of appetite. The | 


covetous, while he inordinately deſires to become 
rich, though he ſucceeds in all his attempts, he fail: 
of his end; nay, fails of it by that ſucceſs ; Gon, 


what is wealth ? a ſecurity pur 
that the enjoyments of this world ſhall be deli- 
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to chaſtiſe, and, as it were, to i ſult him too, gives 
him the thing, but with-holds the enjoy ment; nay, 
commands abundance to make him peor. Thus, 
and thus only, can that miraculous con ſuct of the 
covetous be accounted for; of whom, 

Thirdly, I zm about to ſpeak. The covetous 
ſtrongly expoſes human nature, by ſhewing us an 
inſtance in one perſon how much ſhe deſires, and 
how little ſhe wants. For who ſubſiſts on ſo little? 
who graſps at ſo much? He miſtakes the meat 
for the end ; money for enjoz ment; nay, the means 
in his hands, makes apainlt his end, and th power 
of enjoying is an inducement to ſelf-denial The 
gold that comes into his poſſeſſion but change its 
mime, and is further from the light than ever. His 
im piety and his f-/ are equally groſs. As to the 


firſt, he is often in ſcripture called an idolater, 


becauſe he worll1ips his wealth: as to the /:cond, 
that his idol, like other idols of old, requires ſc- 
verer ſervice of bim than the fru: Gop ; more ri- 
gid auſteriticsthan religion enjoins : his toils, his ſelf- 
denials, bis fervuent devotion to gain, is greater than 
that which might carry him toheaven., Covetouſneſs 
is nothing but the painful art of making induſtry 
inful, wealth indipeot, life ſordid, death terrible, 
ard heirs ungrateful, without any manner of puilt. 

But to ſet it in the cleareſt and ſhorteſt l:ght; 
o our hands, 


vered to us wheneier we pleaſe, on that title. 
Now if that title rather denies chan gives us theſe 
enjoyments, it loſes its nature; it is no longer 2 


$ 
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title indulged to our neceſſities, but it is a warrant 
ſerved on our folly, to deliver us over to wretched. 


neſs, to ſhame, and to want. So that the richeſt 


miſer has no wealth, 

Nothing is ſo ſtrange as man's inextinguiſnable 
thirſt fen 292070 + nay, he pants after that which he 
has. For I affirm, that infinite numbers bave f 
ficient means of happinels already in their hands, 
and / ficient means is what they are reaching af- 
ter; for who needs more? But men now not 
what they poſſcſs. How few have made an inven- 
tory of their on bleſſings ? how tew know what 
they do v7 x2nt ? Hence, Kaow thy/elf was ſaid 
to come from heaven : for, without it, no man 
can be content. Our pains are trom our de ſires, 
not from our warts, For which moſt material 
truth. I ſhall mention two arguments. 

Firſt, If we examine, we ſhall often find, that, 
after burning with ſome vehement defire, we are 
quieted by deſpair, as much, and perhaps, more hap- 
ily, than we thould have been by /ucce/s, 

Second, Let ſume great pain ſeize us in our moſt 
rapid purſuit after what we imagine eſſential to our 

peace, and the ceaſing of that ſuperior pain will 
give us a 70mentary conviction, that we were real. 
ly, then, happy, when we thought ourſelves mi - 
lerable. But folly foon reclaims us as her own. 

If we could aſide but two things ; firſt, our 

own imagination, which makes us think things ne- 
ceſſary which are not; ſecondly, our deference for 
the opinion of the world, which makes us incapable 
of being heppy, unleſs we are thought ſo; the ma- 
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jority of mankind would be much happier than 


they, at preſent, imagine ; they would grow rich 
extempore, and be more indebted to the removal 
of an error in judgment, than to any poſſible ſucceſs 
they could have in their purſvits of wealth. Our 
error in the prefent caſe (as in moſt others) pro- 
ceeds from partial views, from not taking in the 
whole. We look only on thoſe above us, which 
ſtrains our hearts in purſuit, and puts all our facul- 
ties paĩnfully on the ſtretch : whereas if we looked 
on thoſe be/ew us too, it would abate our ferment, 
remit our painful intention, and inſpire quite neu- 
ſentiments of our own ſtate. Now on our ſenti- 
ments (which few obſerve) our bappinefs depends. 
It lyes in thougbts, and not in things. Things are 
opaque bodies, which have no light of their own, 
and are only capable of reflecting to advantage the 
paiety beaming on them from our own hearts. 
Hence, the very unhappy fly public and pompous 
ſcenes of life ; becauſe, while gay to others, they 
are dark to them, and, therefore, more provoking- .. 
ly fo than retreat. It is not the man's buſineſs, 
who deſires happineſs, to encreaſe his riches, but to 
give his underſtanding ſo juſt a judgment of things, 
and his afedTions fo rational a temper, as to know 
that he could not be more happy, though he were 
more rich. Nay, ſome have parted with their 
riches for the ſake of happineſs. But, in this, the 
faith of annals, in the miſer's * will labour 
very much. 

The foundation of error in this point, is, all our 


Pairs and picaſures are from ſenſe or imagination, 
* Cio IV. 
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and not from reaſon, Now content is an art; 1 pa 
have learned to be content, ſays the Apoſtle. Nei. Þ w 
ther nature, nor chance, nor circumſtances can give ¶ th 
pc 
fo 


it. The whole body of Pagan and Chriſtian ethics 
are the rules of this art. Now the miſer proſeſſes 
an art directly the reverſe of it. He is wiſe (which 
is anotber word for happy in this caſe), who can | a 
ſay, I have not much, but no man has more, for 1 g 
have all I want. Socrates ſaid with wit, but with = a 
judgment too, He that needs /caſt, is moſt like p 
t the Gods, who need nothing.” 1 
athly. 1am to ſpeak of the vain. Tuis is the 2 
moſt diſtinguiſhed fon of folly, and has the moſt r 
airy happineſs of them all. His brothers before- ! 
mentioned, though themſelves to be laughed at, 
laugh at him. He ſeeks his ſelicity entirely in the I} i 
opinions of others, and but rarely finds it there; for e 
the world, by his very name, has pronounced a- x 
gainſt him; from the emptineſs of his purſuit, and I 
the thinneſs of his enjoyment, is he called vain. / 
The former wi/Þ at leaſt for ſomething ſubſtantial, I | 
but his very wi/Þ is a. reproach. | | 
As the too modeſt is pained by being in tbe 
public eye, he is pained by being owt of it. What fl 
a vaſt expence is he at to buy ſpectators? for to 
what other end is his ſplendid perſon and equipage, 
his large parks, palaces, rivers, and caſcades? bow || 
expenſive? and how uſeleſs? Senſe is too narrow, 
it wants compaſs to take them in; leſs 'things 
would gratify that more. The #nderſtandi-.g con- 
demns them; childiſh imagination only approves, 
and that too but for a moment: what are theſe 
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pageantries, but /arger toys with which it plays a 
while, and then grows weary of them? what are 
they, but huge monuments of miſtake, ſubjects for 
popular talk, and an immenſe tax paid for rumour, 
for ſure it cannot be called fame 7 

How he gazes on, and touches, and re- touches, 
and, as it were, ſollicits his ſhining ornaments to 
give him ſome extraordinary ſenſation, ſomewhat 
adequate to the deſire he indulged for, or the ex- 
pectation he entertained from them! but in vain. 
They were much more powerful in idea, than they 
are in fact. It is falling in love with our own 
miſtaken ideas that makes fools. and beggars of 
balf mankind. 

The van is a beppar of adtniration. Begging 
is an unreputable profeſſion ; but as we are depen- 
dent beings, we muſt all be beggars in ſome de- 
gree. The ſcandal therefore of this practice de- 
pends on two things, the character of the perſon 
from whom, and the value of the things which we 
beg. Now, the vain begs from all, even the 2 
ignoble ; and he. begs nothing; I mean, what turns 
to no account. He is more noble that aſks bread, 
than he who aſks a bow, or the glance of an eye; 
for that is more worth. 

In what does this man lay out the faculties of an 
immortal ſoul? that time, on which depends eter · 
nity ? that eſtate, which, well diſpoled of, night, 
in ſome meaſure, purchaſe heaven? What is his ſe- 
rious labour, ſubtle machipation, ardent deſire, and 
reigning ambition ? to be ſeen. This ridiculovs, 
dut true , readers all grave cenſure almoſt 
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ſuperfluous, If the world was filled with ſuch as 
theſe, all arts, and engines of diſcipline, and of 
death, for chaſtiſement of offence, might ſeem need. 
leſs; let the law they violate, or the power they 
offend, but condemn them to retreat. 

But to come cloſe to the point. What is it the 
vain would have? He would be admired ; he begs 
an alms of admiration from every paſſer- by, and 
his happineſs farves without it. Now, what does 
this delire imply ? It implies that he cannot be hap- 
py without tl eir leave. Thus is be by choice the 
moſt precarious creature on earth. The moſt pre- 
carious is the moſt wretched, and, therefore, the 
moſt precarioos by choice, is the moſt fooliſh too; 
if any vill deny that the moſt precarious being is 
moſt wretched let them conſider that the reverſe, 
tae leaſt precarious being, is the moſt happy, for 
ibat is Gop: and the farther we are removed from 
independency and {elf-fufficiency, the farther are 
we removed from that ſtandard of wiſdom and hap- 
-pincks. 

I ſhall diſmiſs the vain with one obſervation 
more. We ought particularly to guard againſt this 
folly, for a reaſon very pariicular too. Other 
vices are promoted by vices ; but this is often nou. 
riſhed by virtue it ſelf. 

Thus have I, I think, proved, that the voluptuous 
ie the greateſt /e/f-denier ; that the ambitious is the 
greateſt lame; that the covetous has no wealth; 
and that the vain, whoſe idol is admiration, is the 
greatett object of contempt. 

The conſiderations, which have been alledged 
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to the diſcredit of human happineſs, have been hi- 
therto drawn from general topics ; one remains, that 
is foo peculiar. We have lately loſt our king; that 
fad occaſion firſt ſuggeſted this ſubject to me, which 
now it ſupports with an unwelcome argument; for 
when our ſovereign fell, nature herſelf emphatical- 
ly proclaimed, ** That all below is vain.” Too 
powerful a ſupplement to this diſcourſe ! 

Who then art thou, who ſetteſt thine affections 
on things below? Art thou greater- than the de- 
ceaſed? Doſt thou value thyſelf on thy birth? The 
moſt highly deſcended is no more. Doſt thou value 
thyſelf on thy riches ? The king of Britain is ne. 
more. Doſt thou value thyſelf on thy power ? The 
maſter of the ſeas, the arbiter of Furope, is no more. 
Doft thou glory in thy conſtancy, humanity, affec - 
tion to thy friend, or encouragement of arts *— 
But I farbear. It is a:24ition to be grateſul, when 
princes beſtow. 

How lately were the eyes of af Europe thrown 
on this great man? For man let me call him, now, 
nor. contradict the declaration which his mortality 
has made. They that find him, now, muſt ſeet for 
him; and feek for him in the d. What on earth 
but muſt tell us this world is vain, if thrones de- 
clare it? if kings, if Briti/h kings, are demonſtra- 
tions of it? | 

] ſhall offer one . obſervation on the death of 
princes, which is full to my preſent purpoſe, A 
throne is the ſhining period, the golden termina- 
tion of the worldly man's proſpect; his paffiors 
Fa, his underſtanding conceives nothing beyond 
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it, or the favours it can beſtow. The ſun, the ex- 
panſe of heaven, or what lyes higber, have no luſtre 
in his ſight, no room in his pre · engaged imagina - 
tion; it is all a ſuperfluous waſte, When therefore 
his monarch dies, he is left in darkneſs, his ſun is 
ſet, it is the night of ambition with him : which 
naturally damps him into reflection, and fills that 
reflection with awful thoughts. 

With reverence then be it ſpoken, what can 

Gor, in his ordinary means, do more, to turn his 
affe ons into their right channel, and ſend them 
forward to their proper end? Providence, by his 
king's deceaſe, takes away the very ground on 
which bis deluſion roſe; it ſinks before him; his er. 
ror is ſupplanted, nor has his %) whereon to 
ſtand ; but muſt return, like the dove in the deluge, 
to his own boſom again. 

By this is he convinced, that his ultimate point 
of view is not only vain in its nature, but vain in 
fact; it not only. may, but has actually failed. What 
then is be under a neceſſity of doing, this boundary 
of his ſight removed? Either he muſt look forward 
(and what is beyond it but Gop?). or, he muſt 
cloſe his eyes in wilful darkneſs, and ſtill repoſe his 
truſt in things which he has experienced to be vain, 
Such accidents, therefore, however fatal to his /e- 
cular, are the mercy of Gop as to his eternal inte · 
reſt, and ſay with my text, Set your affetiions on 
things above, and not on things on the earth. 


Let us now, from the throne, look back, (as 
from an eminence), on the former part of our jour- 


ney ewe have paſſed the ſeveral orders, ages, aint, 
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relations, conſtitutions, tempers, paſſions, with the, 
four great impuiſes of mankind, and have found 
but one report through the ſeveral ſtages of our 
courſe ; the various witneſſes concur, and bring 
in a full verdi& againſt the happineſs of human 
life. They declare that all mankind is united by 
miſery, in ſome degree, as by (what is leſs melan.. 
choly) the grave, to which it leads. 

And can this world enchant us ſtil? And can 
we be born for this * Is this a ſcene for reaſon, 
that emanation of Divinity, to doat on ? Is this the 
fortune, this the cower, to which we ſhould wed 
an immortal ſoul? Where then is the difference 
between reaſon and abſurduy? between immorta- 
lity and the beaſ?s that periſh? Be this their hea« 
ven (as properly it is), but not their Loks, bur 
not man's. 

I ſhall cloſe this diſcourſe with a picture of. /ife 
in miniature, that your memories may carry it the 
better: a picture more melancholy than that of 
this globe ere well clear of the chaos ; or labouring 
afterwards under all the wrongs and ee that 
an univerſal deluge could inflict. 

Bebold a world! where the in- Thoughts with 
habitants are not differenced by regard to the 
happineſs and miſery ; but only by mind. 
the different degrees and various co- 
lours of miſery univerſal: where the memory is 
clouded with black ideas of the paſt ; the imagina- 
tion overlooks the preſent; and the underflarding, 
through mercy, is blinded to the future: where 
every paſſion may be called legion, for its evils are 
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many: where men almoſt univerſally lay aſide 
intellectual plea ures; are moſt ardent deſirers of 
happineſs, and yet ſubſiſt it on the moſt impotent 
balf of their natures : where anxiety of thought 
damps ſenſual pleaſure, and ſenſual. pleaſure en- 
creaſes anxiety of thought, and impairs our 
ſtrength to ſupport it too: where the. ſoul and 
the body are in. perpetual hoſtilities, aggrieving 
each other, and external accidents ſeem ſuperfluous 
to our miſery. Thus the poor man, like devoted 
Jeruſalem, beſieged without and divided within, 
is a complication of infelicities. . 
Where ſucceſs muſt be procured 
To externals. by our infinite care, and ruin follows 
on the contrary; ſo that all the {ad 
choice indulged to mankind, is, of infinite care, or 
deſtrutiun. Beſides, the more we have of credit, 
wealth, or power, the more we may lole; nor is any 
man entirely free from the apprehenſions of it; fo 
that our poſſeſſions imply, and pr ovide for our miſe- 
ry. Where, an Independent pleaſure is very /2vere; 
a dependent, very frail, here, pleaſure often ex- 
acts ſuch hardſhips from her votary, that auſterity 
cannot improve upon them. Here, nothing pleaſes 


but in proſpect; and to pleaſe in proſpect only, is 


not to diſappoint alone, but to geride us too. 
IV here, what exa/ts the ſpirits ſhortens life by that 
expence ; and what depreſſes, makes the ſhorteſt 
life too long. II here, days are long, yet life is 
ſhort. M here, we ſtand as in a battle, thoulands 
daily falling round us, and yet we forget our own. 
mortality; nay, are hardened into an inſenſibility 
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of it, by theſe very proofs of its approach; and 
ſtart, like David, when we hear, Thou art the 
man. Ihere, experience, which is truly the 
greateſt bleſſing of life, is the ſevereſt diſcipline 
of it too; and diverſion, which is ſuppoſed a bleſs 
ſing, only ſignifies, that to ourſelves we are inſup- 
portable. here, ſorrow is as the ſtem or root of 
life; joy, but as its flower, expected at remote 
ſeaſons only, then often blighted, or if it blooms, 
it blooming dies. WW here, all is vexatious, or mix- 
ed, or fugitive. M here, pains aſſault us, deluſions 
ſurround us, and terrors hang over us. Where, 
we are reſile/s in purſuit, diſſatisfied in fruition, 
and perſecuted with remorſe. Where, we are ever 
purſuing, and ever condemning the ſame things ; 
ever acculing hope of its broken faith, and ever 
truſting on, ever graſping after ſenſual enjoyments, 
and ever impairing our appetite for them. Where, 
objects, as well as appetites decay; or if they laſt, 
laſt not to us, through the fickleneſs of our choice. 
Where, we are yearly burying ſome favourite a- 
muſement or pleaſure; and they that ſucceed are 
leſs exquiſite, and full as mortal. Where, we ſpend 
moſt of our days in climbing the hill of our fortune, 
which ſuſpends, by labour, any ſerious thought; 
and when he have climbed it, and are about to 
change toil for enjoyment, we ſtart to ſee our 
grave ſo near us on t'other ſide. Where, life with 
moſt men is to come, till it is paſt. | 


Where, the grave employments of 
mankind are but ſtrenuous follies ; To the profeſ- 
nor differenced from thoſe of chil- fon“. and na- 


dren, but by their magnitude and ture of things. 
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their guilt. Where, the ſeveral occupations of 
life are but fortifications againſt want, and often 
frail ones too. Where, among profeſſions, are the 
lawyer and the ſoldier, prefeſſors of quarrel and 
death; fortune and life their prey. Where, the 
infirmities of our bodies demand and ſupport one 
profeſſion ; the infirmities of our ind another; 
and the miſadventures of our fortune conſtitute an 
ample portion in the whole world of literature. 
Where, the very elements wage war againſt-us, and 
have their inundation, ſhipwreck, earthquake, fa- 
mine, peſtilence, volcanos, and conflagration. 
Where we cannot make way from our doors, but 
through the cries of indigence or diſeaſe. Where, 
hoſpitals.and bedlams are public nec eſſaries. Where, 
the very appellations of a large part of mankind 
cannot be heard without compaſſion ; widews/ and 
orphans ! Where tears are a diſtinction of the 
whole ſpecies from other creatures. Where, youth 
often languiſhes like a tempeſt- beaten flower, and 
ape ſhews. its injuries like a blaſted oak. 
IW here, hiſtory , for the. moſt part, 
To hiſtory. is nothing but a large field of mis- 
fortune, and to dip into almoſt any 
page of it, is to dip into blood; into blood, perſe- 
cutions, inquiſitions, treaſons, aſſaſſinations, ſieges, 
ſervitudes: or if ſometimes a triumph breaks thro” 
this general cloud, as lightning through night, it 
vaniſhes almoſt as ſoon ; and while it laſts, it is a 
proof and memorial of miſery ; for what is a fri- 
umph, but the gay daughter of deſtruction and 
death? Where, hardheartedneſi and luſt, drigking 
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the tears of believing innocence; and /e/f-deſign and 
treachery, turning every virtue of others to its own 
intereſt, and the good man's ruin (which abounds 
in every record), makes peace more cruel than war. 
IWhere, happineſs is ſuch a ſtranger, that for many 


ages it was learning to ſeek the true notion of it; 
and it was but ſcught; it was not found, but re- 
vealed at laſt. Where, the pomps and prancings of 
the mighty, are but the trappings of woe. Where, 
the moſt ſhining and envyed characters have few 
of them died a natural death ; but furniſh theme 
of tragedy for ſucceeding generations. Strange ! 
that the ſame perſons ſhould be the objects of our 
envy and pity too! ſtrange too! that we ſhould 
ha ve ſighs ſufficient for more miſeries than our own. 
Where, the moſt happy would not repeat their 
courſe; and he was juſtly cenſured who wept over 


his mighty army as mortal, becauſe not one of that 


numerous hoſt, but might probably wiſh, before be 
found his end. Where, among the many arguments 
for a future ſtate, the miſery of this has been moſt 
ſtrongly and univerſally inſiſted on in all ages; 
which demonſtrates an acute ſenſe, and too ample 
a conviction of it. Where, crowns have been often 
abdicated-: how often in our own annals is the 
palace changed for the cloiſter * Where, ſelf-mur- 
der, at certain periods, has been a faſhion ; nay 
yery . extraordinary methods have been taken to 
reſtrain even the tender ſex from this horror. 
here, half the travels that have been undertook, 
half the deſigns that have been enterprized, half 
the volumes that have been written, have been re- 
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fuges from uneaſineſs of heart; and the 14ſt are 
not more the immortal monuments of human wt, 
than of human infelicity. Where, happineſs is an 
art, and content is an art; what libraries have 
been written to teach it? Whatever ſucceſs they 
have in teaching that, they certainly teach us this, 
that unhappineſs and diſcontent are zatural. 
Where, a ſmile is often an am- 
buſh, as it was on the face of Dowi- To friendſhip. 
tian, on which it ſeldom ſhone, but | 
when rancour gathered at his heart. Where, -en- 
mity is ſincere, friendſhip often a name; and it is 
ruin to truſt thoſe whom not to truſt is almoſt a 
crime, as a relation, a friend, a brother ! Where, 
many fall from credit, fortune, life, with Caeſar's 
exclamation, Aud this from thee? Where, pro- 
voking our foes has not ruined half ſo many, as 
confiding in thoſe of a contrary character. He 
needs no foe who is entirely at the mercy of his 
friends. Where, more hearts pine away in ſecret 
anpuiſh for unkindneſs from thoſe who ſhould be 
their comforters, than for any other calamity in 
life. Where, bills of mortality would ſcarce be 
mournful, if bills of private calamity were in uſe. 
Who has not ſeen, who has not foreſeen, nay, who 
almoſt has not felt, a bleeding heart ? There, evil 
arts uſurp the name and port of wiſdom, though 
ſcarce worthy to be called cunning. Now cunning 
is but the top of a fs character, and wiſdom 
itlelf is but the bottom or-inferior part of the cha- 
rater cf an honeſt man, Nulla bona, niſi honeſta. 
Where, the honeſt confiding heart takes 2 
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virgin flower into his boſom, and 

often finds a ſting under it. Where, To family af- 
the fond mother to-day looks with fiction. 
tranſport on the reward of her long 

labour and painful travail, which changes perhaps 
to-morrow the cradle for the grave. Where, the 
feeble father follows a favourite, an only daughter, 
the delight of his eye! the reſt of his age ! to her 
long home, which he perhaps has wiſhed for him. 
ſelf in vain ; and ſheds thoſe tears on her aſhes, 
which ſhould expreſs his joy for the happy diſpoſal 
of her in life : or perhaps the caſe is (till worſe, he 
ſees her youth, and beauty, and innocence, fallen 
into arms, to him more dreadful than thoſe of 
death. Where, the ſon of ſome great houſe, its 
bope, joy, and ſupport, the ſole heir of riches, 
titles, and golden ſchemes, falls immaturely, graſp- 
ed by death, as the pillars were by Sampſon ; and 
the whole ſtructure is ſorely ſhaken, if it does not 
follow on his fall. / here, many a numerous fa- 
mily lives in innocence, peace, plenty, reputation, 
under the wing of an indulgent, prudent, and in- 
duſtrious father; the father dies, they are ſcat - 
tered like a ſheaf of corn when the band is broke, 
and become the prey of guiit, want, anxiety, and 
ſhame. I here, the comforts of life have their 
pangs; their jars, jealoußes, interruprions, decays, 
extinction. I here, grudge, animoſity, and revenge, 
wound deep ; but deeper (when they wound) rela- 
tion, friendſhip, love : for love has its barbarities, 
and frequently may be miſtaken for hatred by its 
effects. There are ſometimes malignant tempers 
Vori. IV. Z 
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in families; ſuch domeffic maladies are like ulcers 
in the vitals; extremities cannot cure tham, they 
cannot be cut off. 

Where, the night is an idle dream, 
and the day little better. Where Mixed 
every one is witn?/5 or patient of 
affliction; ever telling ſad tales of others, till he be- 
comes a tale himſelf; the tale of a day! and then 
is utterly forgotten, He lived and died, is an epi- 
taph for much the greateſt part of mankind. 
I here he that bas reached his meridian is one of a 
thouſand, his friends and relations ly dead around 
him; half of his converſation is gathered from the 
tomb. What are the gay, young, beautiful, brave, 
learned, wiſe, good, in which he once perhaps was 
rich, what are they? a tear! a figh! Where youth 
has the pain of getting, age of leaving its riches; 
affeftion being rarely ſtrong enough in us to make 
the parting with them agreeable. Where fears 
and pangs only give a reliſh of the contrary; and 
our pleaſure generally as it riſes from, ſo it ends in 
them too. Where the pain of impatience turns us 
over to the pain of ſatiety, ſcarce divided by the 
moment of delight. Where pain is oftner ſunk by 
new pain, than healed by ſupervening pleaſure, 
I here real evils are frequent ; imaginary perpetual: 
and the happieſt thanks ſome other's wretchedneſs, 
for putting him in mind that he is not the moſt 
wretched himſelf. Where I was happy, a few may 
poſſibly ſay ; I/ hall be happy, moſt ſay ; 1 am bap- 
Py, none: now, if none are happy on the preſent, 
it is a demonſtration that happineſs is abſent from 
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as all, The preſent is all that our parent nature 
properly gives us; and that, like peeviſh children, 
we will not taſte : thus between the law of our 
condition and the perverſeneſs of our temper, we 
have nothing at all; we are very poor, ſubſiſting, 
or rather ſtarving our thin happineſs on dreams, 
and ſhadows of good to come; perhaps, never to 
come; certainly, never to come proportionate to 
our conceptions of them. here man ſnatches 
ſuch quick and terrible reſentment from the ſmalleſt 
occalion, that ir reſembles the diſcharge of ordnance 
at the touch of a reed. Where to have any chance 
for happineſs, a man muſt pofſe/s the world, or de- 
ſpiſe it: now, the contempt of it, in him that poſ- 
ſeſſes it not, is a cheat; he does not heartily contemn 
it; be miſtakes his ill will for contempt ; and, what 
s as Uunfurtunate, he that poſſeſſes it, does contemn 
it; but not from wiſdom but weakneſs, which has 
not the {kill to reliſh its enjoyments as they deſerve. 
Where proud honour ſtands in the place of meek 
religion; henour that diſdains compulſion, and that, 
conſequently, muſt ſtand or fall, with inclination 
and humour: he, therefore, that relies on honour, 
relies on humour; and he that relies on humour zs 


a fool, and muſt be a wretch in the end. 


Ii here 


the two points the world's wile man aims at, are, 
firſt to get the better of natural inſlinct, ſo as not 
to be betrayed by it into any humanities, in which 
be does not find his own immediate account: ſe- 
condly, to ſurmount the prejudices and timorouſneſs 
of education, to throw the virtues and vices into one 


heap, like a man; thence to be drawn out, indiſſe- 
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rent iy as intereſt directs; intereſt, which is bis Cod, 
and his bible, the cuſtom of the world. Where 
many men ſuppoſe you a knave, or conclude you a 


fool, and call you ſo by their profeſſions of diſin- 


tereſted friendſhip; by which they only wean to 


ſteal your affeftions, and the good effects of them. 
Il here compaſſion, with ſome, paſſes for weakneſs, 
and you muſt ſuppreſs your ſighs, as in the theatre, 
not to be laughed at ; he is looked on as an idiot, 
who is not above being a man. here men ſeek 
not the means of ſerving. but an excu/e for not ſer- 
ving others; and words change their nature, and do 
not rev2al, but cover the mind; the paſſions them · 
ſelves, thoſe betrayers of truth, are taught to at? 4 
fart; the very eze can lye, and that natural win- 
dow of the ſoul has a ſſcreen before it, that you may 
not ſee through; he only who diſcovers his m in- 
tereſt, gives you A key to his heart. In a word, 
where the honeſt man (who alone is worthy of 
good) if be judges of men by himſelf, is undone. Tit 
may be called ſatire, but, by the ſame rule, the 
ſcripture is fo too. Mhere to diſſemble injuries is 
the greateſt ſhock to nature, and ſhame to honoyr, 
yet, at the ſame time, the greateſt art of life. Where 
he that bas not learned the world, muſt go out of it, 
or be a jeſt and an unfortunate in it; be that has 
learned it, has learned it with diſcipline, and by 
that time he is well maſter of the game, his candle 
is put out. It is hard to learn the world, but 
harder to unlearn it ; and not tounlearn it, will, one 
day, prove more fatal. Where we will not believe 
j eſtetday, but hope favourably from to morrow ; as 
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if then there would be a neu ſun, a new nature, a 
new ſelf : they pray for that, who almoſt curſe its 
fellow. Where ſorrow is fruitleſs, and laughter is 
mad. Where, at the ſeveral tides of good fortune, 
the head tells the heart, Well, now we are happy ; 
which the heart ſcarce believes, or believes it im- 
plicitly : whenever we ſay to ourſelves, let us fit 
down and enjoy lite, we diſcover the cheat, like 
one deluded by perſpective, by bringing it to the 
touch. Where multitudes (ſtrange! and ridiculous! 
but for the horror of it) complain they have no- 
thing to do, when every /lep is a ſtep toward a 
grave, every minute an approach to an eternity: 
beſides, if men well knew the buſineſs of this world, 
and would acquit themſelves like maſters in it, 
want of time would be their great complaint. Nay, 
he that lays down but this one ſimple rule, that he 
will be in the right where ever he is, or whatever 
he is about, will never have one idle moment, tho 
he has- not the important cares of nations, or even 
of families, on his hands. | 

Where the paſt is a very dream, and the future a 
fore travel. here the tender mother ſheds tears 
over her helpleſs infant, and the careful father pours 
groans over them both; groans conſcious of the 
preſent, and preſaging of the future. here tome- 
times nations groan, as one man, under a general 
calamity; nor is the whole earth at all privileged 
from the ſevere condition of any one nation of it. 
Where nature is perpetually pouring ber children in 
vaſt tides out of time into eternity; and the ſur vi- 


vors take the evil and retuſe the good; they are 
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but the more melancholy, not the wiſer for it. 
Where we are born with pain, and die with amaze. 
ment. Where life is the //ave of miſery, and yet, 
moſt ſtrange and deplorable ! the king of terrors is 
death. 

Stunt lachrimae rerum, et mentem mortalia tangunt. 

Almoſt the whole book of Eccleſiaſtes might be 
tranſcribed as a ſcriptural ſupport of what is here 
ſaid; and its author, it is well known, received 
wildom as an immediate gift from Gop, in ſupe- 
riority to all the reſt of mankind. 

I ſhall conclude, by ſaying what is moſt true, 
that human life is like a diſhoneſt creditor, it puts 
off our yeuth and manhood with lies from day to 
day, then owns the cheat, and gives our age an 
ablolute derial, 

If this account is juſt, as I think 
The deſerip- it is, What is human happineſs * A 
tion of human word! a notion! a day-dream! a 
— wiſh! a ſigb! a theme to be talked 
of! a mark to be ſhot at, but never hit! a picture 
in the head. and a pang in the heart of man. Wi/- 
dom recommends it gravely; learning talks of it 
pompouſly, our under ſianding liſlens to it eagerly, 
our Fection purſues it warmly, and our experience 
deſpairs of it irretrievably Imagination perſuades 
ſome that they have found it, but it is while their 
reaſon is aſleep; pride prevails with others to boaſt 
of it, but it is o A boaſt, by which they may de- 
ceive their neighbours, but not themſelves ; feliciq 
of conſtitution, and ſuavity of manners, mate the 
neareſt approach to it, but it is y an af proach; 
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fortune, the nature of things, the infirmitics of the 

body, the paſſions of the mind, the dependence on 

others, the prevalence of vice, the very condition of 
(uncorrected) humanity forbids an embrace. Wine, 

beauty, muſic, pomp, ſtudy, diverſion, buſineſs, 

wiſdom, all that ſea or land, nature or art, la- 

bour or reſt can beſtow, are but poor expedient: 

to heave off the inſupportable load of an hour 

from the heart of man; the load of an ho: from 

the heir of an eternity if the young, or Au experi- 

enced, or vain, or profligate only, were ſubject to. 
this wzakneſs, it were lomething; but when the 

learned, aud wiſe, and grave, and grey lt ſhocks! 

it mortifies! and with ſhame and pity, my mind. | 
turns from its purpoſe, and goes backward with 
reverence to throw a veil over the nakedteſs of my 
father. In a word, the true notion of human haps 

pine ſi explained, is itſelf one of the ſtrougeſt proofs. 

of our miſery. For how can we {peak more ade- 

quately of it, than by ſaying, it is that of Which 

our deſpair is as neceſſary, as our paſſion for it is 

vehement and inextinguiſhable. Now ard:ntly to 

thirſt, and unayoidably to deſpond, with regard to- 

the ſame thing, and that thing of conſegucuce ſu- 

preme, is the conſummation of infelicity. I know 

but one ſolid pleaſure in life, and that is our duty. 

Ir How miſerable then, how unwile, how unpardon- 

ſt WU able are they, who make that one @ pain? 
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2 The purpoſe of this diſcourſe, as expreſſed in the 
'y beginning of it, was to put this warld in the ba 
e lance; and examine the value of things on the earth. 


; Now ſuch as is repreſented, not aggravated, thro 
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the whole preceding diſcourſe, is the general tata 
of mankind; but it is a ſtate of their own choice; 
and it may be, though not wholly reverſed, abun- 
dantly relieved, exceedingly brightened from the 
clouds, the thick darkneſs that hangs upon it; as I 
ſhall endeavour to make manifeſt in the following 
diſcourſe “; and thus vindicate providence from pre- 
vailing imputations; and by laying the two corn 
ter-parts together, infer a true eſtimate of human 
life. 


* The ſecond diſcourſe on this ſubject, never appeared 
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of Six, 


E confeſs the follies of youth without a bluſh ; 
not ſo, thoſe of age. However, keep me 
a little in countenance, by conſidering, that age 
wants amuſements more, though it can juſtify 
them leſs, than the preceding periods of life. How 
you may reliſh the paftime here ſent you, I know 
not. It is miſcellaneous in its nature, ſomewhat 
licentious in its conduft ; and, perhaps, not over 
important in its end. However, I have endeavour- 
ed to make ſome amends, by digreſſing into ſub- 
jets ,more important, and more ſuitable to my 
ſeaſon of life. A ſerious thought ſtanding ſingle 
among many of a lighter nature, will ſometimes 
ſtrike the careleſs wanderer after amuſement only, 
with uſeful awe : as monumental marbles ſcatter- 


ed in a wide pleaſure-garden (and ſuch there are) 


Fe 
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will call to recolleAion thoſe who would never have 
ſought it in a church-yard walk of mournful yews. 

To one ſuch monument I may conduct you, in 
which is a hidden luſtre, like the ſepulchral lamps 
of old; but not like thoſe will this be extinguiſh» 
ed, but ſhine the brighter for being produced, after 
ſo long concealment, into open day. 

You remember that your worthy patron, and 
our common friend, put ſome queſtions on the e- 
rious drama, at the ſame time whe: he delired our 
ſentiments on original, and oa moral compoſition, 
Though I deſpair of breaking through the frozen 
obſtructions of age, and care's incunvent cloud, 
into that flow of thought, and brigltnels of expreſ- 
ſion, which ſubjects fo polite require; Gr" I 
hazard ſame conjeRures on then. .& 

I begin with origina/ compolitien; and the more 
willingly, as it ſeems an original ſubject to me, 
who have ſeen nothiag hitherto written on it : but, 
firſt, a few thoughts on compoſition in general. 
Some are of opinion, that its growth, at preſent, is 
too luxuriant ; and that the preſs is overcharged, 
Overcharged, I think, it could never be, if none 
were admitted, but ſuch as brought their impri- 
matur from /cund underſtanding, and the public 
good. Wit indeed, however brilliant, ſhould not 
be permitted to gaze ſelf-enamoured on its uſeleſs 
charms, in that fountain of fame (if ſo I may call 
the preſs), if beauty is all that it has to boaſt ; but, 
like the firſt Brutus, it ſhould ſacrifice its moſt 
darling offspring to the ſacred intereſts of virtue, 
and real ſervice of mankind. 
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This reſtriction allowed, the more compoſition 
the better. To men of letters, and leiſure, it is 
not only a noble amuſement, but a ſweet refuge; 
it improves their parts, and promotes their peace : 
it opens a back-door out of the buſtle of this buſy 
and idle world, into a delicious garden of moral 
and intellectual fruits and flowers; the key of 
which is denied to the reſt of mankind. When 
tung with idle anxieties, or teazed with fruitleſs 
impertinence, or yawning over inſipid diverſions, 
then we perceive the bleſling of a lettered receſs. 
With what a guſt do we retire to our diſintereſted 
and immortal friends in our cloſet, and find our 
minds, when applied to ſome favourite theme, as 
naturally and as eaſily quicted and refreſhed, as a 
peeviſh child (and peeviſh children are we all till 

| we fall aſleep) when laid to the breaſt ? Our hap- 
| pineſs no longer lives on charity ; nor bids fair for 
a fall, by leaning on that moſt precarious and 
thorny pillow, another's pleaſure, for our repole, 
How independent of the world is he, who can daily 
| find new acquaintance, that at once entertain and 
improve him, in the little world, the minute but 
fruitful creation, of his own mind ? 

Theſe advantages compoſition affords us, whether 
we write ourſelves, or in more humble amuſement 
peruſe the works of others. While we buſtle thro? 
the thronged walks of public lite, it gives us a re- 
ſpite, at leaſt, from care; a pleaſing pauſe of re- 
freſhing recollection. If the country is our choice, 
or fate, there it reſcues us from /loth and ſenſua- 


lity, which, like obſcene vermin, are apt gradually 
Vor. IV. Aa 
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to creep unperceived into the delightful bowers of 
our retirement, and to poiſon all its ſweets. Con. 
ſcious guilt robs the roſe of its ſcent, the lilly of 
its luſtre ; and makes an Eden a deflowered and 
diſmal ſcene. 

Moreover, if we conſider life's endleſs evils, what 
can be more prudent, than to provide for conſola- 
tion under them? A conſulation under them the 
wiſeſt of men have found in the pleaſures of the 
pen. Witneſs, among many more, Thauc;dides, 
Xenophon, Tully, Ovid, Seneca, Pliny the younger, 
who ſays, In uxoris infirmitate, et amicorum peri- 
culo, aut morte turbatus, ad ſtudia, unicum dolori: 
levamentum conſugio. And why not add to theſe 
their modern equals, Chaucer, Rawleigh, Bacon, 
Milton, Clarendon, under the ſame ſhield, unwound. 
ed by misfortune, and nobly. ſmiling in diſtreſs ? 

Compoſition was a cordial to theſe under the 

frowns of fortune; but evils there are, which her 
ſniles cannot prevent, or cure. Among theſe are 
the languors of old age. If thoſe are held honour- 
able, who in a hand benumbed by time have 
graſped the juſt ſword in defence of their country, 
ſhall they be leſs eſteemed, whoſe unſteady pen 
vibrates to the laſt, in the cauſe of religion, of 
virtue, of learning? Both theſe are happy in hi,, 
that by fixing their attention on objefts moſt im- 
portant, they eſcape numberleſs little anxieties, and 
that ſaedium vitae which often hangs ſo heavy on 
its evening hours. May not this inſinuate ſome 
apology for my ſpilling ink, and ſpoiling paper, {: 
late in life? 


a. 
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But there are, who write with vigor and ſucceſs, - 
do the world's delight, and their own renown. 
Theſe are the glorious fruits where genius prevails. 
The mind of a man-of genius is a fertile and plea- 
ſant field, pleaſant as Ely/izm, and fertile as Tempe: 
it enjoys a perpetual ſpring. Of that ſpring, ori- 
ginals are the faireſt flowers: #*mitations are of 
quicker growth, but fainter bloom. Imitation 
are of two kinds; one of nature, one of authors: 
the firſt we call originals, and confine the term ini- 
tation to the lecond, | ſhall not enter into the 
curious enquiry of what is, or is not, ſtriftly [;eak- 
ing, original; content. with what all muſt allow, 
that ſome compoſitions are more fo than others; 
and the more they are ſo, I ſay, the better. Cr:- 
ginals are, and ought to be, great favourites, for 
they are great benefactors; they extend the repu- 
blic of letters, and add a new province to its domi- 
nion: imitators only give us a ſort of duplicates of 
what we had, poſſibly much better, before; increaſ- 
ing the mere drug of books, while all that makes 
them valuable, Lum j,, e and genius, are at a ſtand, 
The pen of an original writer, like Armida's wand, 
out of a barren waſte calls a blooming ſpring : out 
of that blooming ſpring an imitator is a tranſplan- 
ter of laurels. which ſometimes die on removal, al - 
ways languiſh in a foreign ſoil. 

But ſuppoſe an imitator to be moſt excellent (and 
fuch there are), yet (till ke but nobly builds on an- 
other's foundation ; his debt is, at leaſt, equal to 
his glory ; which, thereſore, on the balance, cannot 

de very great. On the contrary, an original, the? 
A 2 2 
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but indifferent (its or:ginality being ſet aſide), yet 
has ſomething to boaſt; it is ſomething to ſay with 
him in Horace, 

Meo ſum pauper in gere; 
and to ſhare ambition with no leſs than Cae/ar, 
who declared he had rather be the firſt in a village, 
than the ſecond at Rome. 

Still farther: an #7itator ſhares his crown, if he 
has one, with the choſen object of his imitation ; 
an original enjoys an undi ided applauſe. An ori- 
gina! may be ſcid to be of a vegetable nature; it 
riſes ſpontaneouſly trom the vital root of genius; it 
grews, it is not made: iruitations ate often a fort of 
manufatiure wrought up by thoſe mechanics, art, 
ard /a6cur, out of pre exiſtent materials not their 
dun. 

Again: we read imitation with ſomewhat of his 
languor, who liſtens to a twice-told tale: our ſpi- 
tits rouſe at an criginal; that is a perfect ſtranger, 
and all throng to learn what news from a foreign 
land: and though it comes, like an Indian prince, 
adorned with feathers only, having little weight; 
yet of our attention it will rob the more ſolid, it 
not equally new: thus every teleſcope is litted 
at a new - diſcovered ſtar; it makes a hundred aſtro- 
nomers in a moment, and denies equal notice to the 
tun. But if an criginal, by being as excellent as 
new, adds admiration to ſurprize, then are we 
at the writer's mercy ; on the ſtrong wing of his 
imagination, we are ſnatched from Britain to Italy, 
from climate to climate, from pleaſure to pleaſure; 
we have no home, no thought of our own; till the 
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magician drops his pen: and then falſiag down in- 
to ourſelves, we awake to flat realities, lameating 
the change, like the beggar who dreamed himnſelf a 
prince, 

It is with thoughts, as it is with words; and with 
both, as with men; they may gro old, and die. 
Words tarnihed, by palling throuph the mouths of 
the vulgar, are laid aſide as inelegant, and obſolete. 
So thoughts, when become too cm non, ſhould 
loſe their currency; and we ſhould ſæud new met al 
to the mint; that is, new meaning to the prese. 
The dixiſion of tongues at B 15-7 did not more ef 
fectually debar men from matirg homfelves a name, 
(as the ſcripture ſpe n), than the too great concur - 
reuce or union of toro::es will do for ever. We 
may as well grow go. by another's virtue, or fat 
by another's food, as fa:nov. by another's thought. 
The world will pay its debt of praiſe but once; 
end inſtead of applauding, explode à ſecond de- 
mand, as 2 cheat. 

It it is ſaid, that moſt of the Latin claiſics, and 
all the Greex, except, perhaps, Homer, P:nZar, aud 
Anacrcon, are in the number of emuitators, yet re- 
ceive our higheſt applauſe; our antwer is, that they, 
though not real, are accidental originais; the works 
they imitated, few excepted, are loit: they, on 
their father's decraſe, enter as liwtul heirs on their 
eſtates in fame: the fathers of our copy iſts are ſtul 
in poſſeſſion; and ſecured in it, in ſpite of C5, 
and flames, by the perpetuating power of the prel;. 
Very late muſt a modern imtatir's fame arrive, if 
it waits for their deceaſe. 

A a 3 
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An original enters early on reputation: fame, 
fond of new glories, ſounds her trumpet in triumph 
at its birth; and yet how few are awakened by it 
into the noble ambition of like attempts? Ambi- 
tion is ſometimes no vice in life; it is always a vir- 
tue in compoſition. High in the towering Alps is 
the fountain of the Po; high in fame, and in an- 
tiquity, is the fountain of an imitator's underta- 
king ; but the river, and the imitation, humbly 
creep along, the vale. So few are our originals, 
that, if all other books were to be burnt, the let- 
tered world would reſemble ſome metropolis in 
flames, where a few incombuſtible buildings, a for- 
treſs, temple, or tower, lift their beads, in melan- 
choly grandeur, amid the mighty ruin, Compa- 
red with this conflagration, old Omar lighted up 
but a fmall bonfire, when he heated the baths of 
the Barbarians, for eight months together, with 
the famed Alexandrian library's ineſtimable ſpoils, 
that no profane book might obſtruct the tri- 
umphant progreſs of his holy Alceran round the 
globe 

But why are original: fo few ? not becauſe the 
writer's harveſt is over, the great reapers of anti- 
quity having left nothing to be gleaned after them ; 
nor becauſe the human mind's teeming time is paſt, 
or becauſe it is incapable of putting forth unprece- 
dented births; but becauſe illuſtrious examples en- 
groſs. prejudiſe, and intimidate. They engre/' 
our attention, and ſo prevent a due infpeRtion of 
ourſelves; they prejudiſe our judgment in favour 
of their abilities, and ſo leſſen the ſenfe of our own ; 
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and they intimidate us with the ſplendor of their re- 
nown, and thus under diffidence bury our ſtrength. 
Nature's impoſlibilicies, and thoſe of difiJence, ly. 
wide aſunder. 

Let it not be ſuſpected, that I would weakly in- 
ſinuate any thing in favour of the moderns, as com · 
pared with ancient authors; no, I am lamenting; 
their great inferiority. Bat, I think, it is no ne- 
ceſſarz inferiority ; that it is not from divine de- 
ſtination, but from ſome cauſe far beneath the 
moon “: I think that human ſouls, through all 
periods, are equal ; that due care, and exertion, 
would ſet us nearer our immortal predeceſſors than 
we are at preſent ; and he who queſtions and con- 
futes this, will ſhow abilities not a little tending 
toward a proof of that equality, which he denies. 

After all, the firſt ancients had no merit in being 
originals : they could et be muitators, Modern 
writers have a choice to make; and therefore have 
a merit in their power. They may ſoar in the re- 
gions of liberty, or move in the ſoft fetters of eaſy 
imitation ; and imitation has as many plauſible 
reaſons to urge, as p/:aſure had to offer to Hercu- 
les. Hercules made the choice of an hero, and /6 
became immortal. | 

Yet let not aſſertors of claſſic excellence ima- 
gine, that I deny the tribute it ſo well deſerves. 
He that admires not antient authors, betrays a ſe- 
cret he would conceal, and tells the world, that 
he does not underſtand them. Let us be as far 
from neglecting, as from copying, their admirable 


* Enquiry into the life of Hemer, p. 76: 
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compoſitivas : ſacred be their rights, and inviolable 
their fame. Let our underſtanding feed on theirs; 
they afford the nobleſt nouriihment : but let them 
nouriſh, not annihilate. our own When we read, 
let our imagination kindle at their charms ; when 
we write, let our judgment ſhut them out of our 
thoughts ; treat even Homer himſelf, as his roval 
admirer was treated by the cynic ; bid him ſtand 
aſide, nor ſhade our compoſition from the beams ot 
our own genius; for nothing original can riſe, no- 
thing immortal can ripen, in any other ſun. 

Maſt we then, you ſay, not imitate antient au- 
thors? Imitate them, by all means; but imitate 
aright. He that imitates the divine IJliad, does 
not imitate Homer; but he who takes the ſame 
method, which Homer took, for arriving at a ca- 
pacity of accompliſhing a work fo great. Tread 
in his ſteps to the ſole fountain of immortality ; 
drink where he di ank, at the true Helicon, that is, 
at the breaſt of nature: imitate; but imitate not 
the compoſition, but the man. For may not this 
paradox paſs into a maxim? viz. The les we 
copy the renowned antients, we ſhall reſemble 
te them the more.“ 

But poſſibly you may reply, that you muſt ei- 
ther imitate Homer, or depart from nature. Not 
ſo; for ſuppole you was to change place, in time, 
with Hemer; then, if you write naturally, you 
might as well charge Homer with an imitation of 
you. Can you be ſaid to imitate Homer for wri- 
ting /e, as you would have written, if Homer had 
never been? As far as a regard to nature, and 
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ſound ſenſe, will permit a departure from your 
great predeceſſors; ſo far, ambitiouſly, depart from 
them ; the farther from them in ſimilitude, the 
nearer are you to them in excellence ; you riſe by 
it into an original ; become a noble collateral, not. 
an humble deſcendant from them. Let us build 
our compoſitions with the ſpirit, and in the taſte, 
of the antients; but not with the materials: thus 
will they reſemble the ſtructures of Pericles at 
Athens, which Plutarch commends for having had 
an air of antiquity as ſoon as they were built. All 
eminence, and diſtinction, lyes out of the beaten 
road; excurſion and deviation, are neceſſary to 
tind it; and the more remote your path from the 
highway, the more reputable; if, like poor Gul. 
liver (of whom anon) you fall not into a ditch, 
in your way to glory. 

What glory to come near, what glory to reach, 
what glory (preſumptuous thought !) to ſurpaſs 
our predeceſſors? And is that then in nature ab- 
ſolutely impoſſible? Or is it not, rather, contrary 
to nature to fail in it? Nature herſelf ſets the 
ladder, all wanting is our ambition to climb. For 
by the bounty of nature we are as ſtrong as our. 
predeceſſors; and by the favour of time (which is 


but another round in nature's ſcale) we ſtand on 


higher ground. As to the firſt, were they more 
than men? or are we leſs? Are not our minds caſt 
in the ſame mould with thoſe before the flood? 
The flood affected matter; mind eſcaped. As to 
the ſecond; though we are moderns, the world is 
an angient ; more antient far, than when they, 
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whom we moſt admire, filled it with their fame. 
Have we not their beauties, as ſtars to guide; 
their defects, as rocks to be ſhunned ; the judgment 
of ages on both, as a chart to conduct, and a ſure 
helm to ſteer us in our paſſage to greater perfection 
than theirs? And ſhall we be ſtopt in our rival. 
pretenſions to fame by this juſt reproof ? 

Stat contra, dicitque tibi tua pagina, fur es. MART. 
It is by a fort of noble contagion, from a general 
familiarity with their writings, and not by any 
particular ſordid theft, that we can be the better 
for thoſe who went before us. Hope we from 
plagiariſm, any dominion in literature; as that of 
Rome aroſe from a neſt of thieyes ? 

Nome was a powerful ally to many ſtates; an- 
tient authors are our powerful allies ; but we muſt 
take heed, that they do not ſuccour, till they en- 
ſlave, after the manner of Rome. Too formidable an 
idea of their ſuperiorĩty, like a ſpectre, would fright 
us out of a proper uſe of our wits; and dwarf our un- 
derſtanding, by making a giant of theirs. Too great 
awe for them lays genius under reſtraint, and denies 
it that free ſcope, chat full elbow-room, which is 
requiſite for ſtriking its moſt maſterly ſtrokes. 
Genius is a maſter workman, learning is but an. 
inſtrument; and an jinſtrument, though moſt va- 
tuable, yet not always indiſpenſable. Heaven will 
not admit of a partner in the accompliſhment of 
ſome favourite ſpirits; but rejecting all human 
means, aſſumes the whole glory to itſelf. Have not 
fome, though not famed for erudition, /o written, 
a almoſt to perſuade us, that they ſhone brighter, 
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that proud ally? 


Nor is it ſtrange; for what, for the moſt part, 
mean we by genius, but the power of accompliſh- 
ing great things without the creans generally re- 


puted neceſſary to that end? A genius differs from 


a good underſianding, as a magician from a good 
architect; that raiſes his ſtructure by means invi- 
ſible; this, by the ſkilful uſe of common tools. 


Hence genius has ever been ſuppoſed to partake of 


ſomething divine. Nemo unqum vir mag nus fuit, 
fine aliquo afflatu divino. 

Learning, deſtitute of this ſuperior aid, is fond, 
and proud, of what has coſt it much pains; is a 
great lover of rules, and boaſter of famed examples: 
as beauties leſs perfect, who owe balf their charms 
to cautious art, learning inveighs againſt natural 
unſtudied graces, and (mall harmleſs inaccuracies, 
and ſets rigid bounds to that liberty, to which ge- 
nius often owes its ſupreme glory; but tbe no- ge- 
nius its frequent ruin. For unpreſcribed beauties, 


and unexampled excellence, which are characteri- 


ſtics of genius, ly without the pale of ſearning's au- 


thorities and laws; which pale, genius muſt leap to 


come at them: but by that leap, if genius is want- 
ing, We break our necks; we loſe that little credit, 
which poſſibly we might have enjoyed before. For 


rules, like crutches, are a needful aid to the lame, 
though an impediment to the ſtrong. A Homer 
caſt them away; and, like his Achilles, 


Jura negat ſibi nata, nihil non arrogat, 
by · native force of mind. There is ſomething in 
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poetry beyond proſe · reaſon; there are myſteries in 
it not to be explained, but admired ; which render 
mere proſe-men infidels to their divinity. And here 
pardon a ſecond paradox; viz. © Genius often then 
« deſerves moſt to he praiſed, when it is moſt ſure 
« to be condemned; that is, when its excellence, 
from mounting high, to weak eyes is quite out 
« of fight.” 

If I might ſpeak farther of learning, and gevius, 
would compare genius to virtue, and learning to 
riches. As riches are moſt wanted where there is leaſt 
virtue; ſo learning where there is leaſt genius. As 
virtue without much riches can give happineſs, fo 
genius without much learning gan give renown, As 
it is ſaid in Terence, Pecuniam negligere interdum 
maximum eft lucrum; fo to a negle of learning, 
genius ſometimes owes its greater glory. Genius, 
therefore, leaves but the ſecond place, among men 
of letters, to the learned. It is their merit, and 
ambition, to fling light on the works of genius, 
and point out its charms. We moſt juſtly reve- 
rence their informing radius for that favour; but 
we muſt much more admire the radiant ſtars point- 
ed out by them. 

A ſtar of the firſt magnitude among PE moderns 
was Shakeſpeare ; among the antients, Pindar; 
who (as Voſſius tells us) boaſted of his no-learning, 
calling himſelf the eagle, for his flight above it. 
And ſuch penii as theſe may, indeed, have much re- 
liance on their own native powers. For genius 
may be compared to the natural ſtrength of the 
' body; learning to the ſuperinduced accoutrement: 
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of arms: if the frit is equal to the propoſed exploit, 
the latter rather incumbers, than alliſts; rather re- 
tards, than promotes the victory Sacer nobis ineſt 
Deus, ſays Seneca. With regard to the moral 
world, conſcience; with regard to the intellectual, 
genius, is that god within. Genius can ſet us right 
in compolition, without the rules of the learned; 
as conſcience ſets us right in life, without the laws 
of the land: this, ſingly, can make us good, as 
men: that, ſingly, as writers, can, ſometimes, make 
us great. 

I ſay, ſometimes, becauſe there is a genius which 
ſtands in need of learning to make it ſhine. Or 
genius there are two ſpecies, an earlier, and a later; 
or call them infautin?, and adult, An adult ge- 
nius comes out of nature's hand, as Pallas out of 
Fove's head, at full growth, and mature: Shak-- 
ſpear's genius was of this kind: on the contrary, 
Swift ſtumbled at the threſhold, and ſet out for 
diſtinction on feeble knees; he was an infantine ge- 
nius ; a genius which, like other infants, muſt be 
nurſed and educated, or it will come to nought : 
learning is its nuiſe and tutor; but this nurſe may 
over-lay with an indigeſted load, which {mothers 
common ſenſe; and this tutor may miſlead, wi: h 
pedantic prejudice, which vitiates the beſt unde:- 
ſtanding. As too preat admirers of the fathers of 
the church hav: ſometimes ſet up their authority 
againſt the true ſenſe of ſcripture; ſo too great 
admirers of the claſſical fathers have ſometimes 
ſet up their authority, or example, againſt reaſon, 
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Neve minor, neu fit quiuto prgducfior alu 

Fabula. 
So ſays Horace, ſo ſays antient example. But rea- 
ſon has not ſubſcribed. I know but one book that 
can juſtify our implicit aequieſcence in it: and (by 
the way) on that book a noble diſdain of undue 
deference to prior opinion has lately caſt, and is 
ſtill caſting, a new and ineſtimable light. 

Bat, ſaperſtition for our predeceſſors ſet aſide, 
the claſſics are for ever our rightful and revered 
maſters in compoſition, and our underſtandings 
bow before them: but when ? when a maſter is 
wanted; which, ſometimes, as I have ſhown, is 
not the caſe. Some are pujils of nature only, 
nor go farther to ſchool: from ſuch we reap of- 
ten a double advantage; they not oaly rival the 
reputation of the great antient authors, but alſo 
reduce the number of mean ones among the mo- 
derns. For when they enter on ſubjects which have 
been in former hands, ſuch is their ſuperiority, that, 
like a tenth wave, they overwhelm, and bury in 
oblivion all that went before: and thus not only 
enrich and adorn, .but remove a load, and leſſen 
the labour, of the lettered world. 

But,“ ſay you, * ſince originals can ariſe from 
ce genius only, and ſince genius is fo very rare, it is 
& (ſcarce worth while to labour a point ſo much, 
from which we can reaſonably expect ſo little.“ 
To ſhow that genius is not ſo very rare as you ima- 
gine, I ſhall point out ſtrong inſtances of it in a far 
diſtant quarter from that mentioned above. The 
minds of the ſchoolmen were almoſt as much cloi- 
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ſtered as their bodies; they had but little learn- 

ing, and few books; yet may the mc! learned be 

ſtruck with ſ>ne aſtouihmegt at their lo hugular 

natural ſagacity, and moſt exquiſite edge of thought. 

W bo would expect to find Pindar and Scotrs, 
Shakeſpear and gui nas, of the ſame party? Both 
equally ſhew an original, unindebted, energy; the 
vigor igneus, and coeleſtis crigo, burns in both, 
anc leaves us in doubt whether genius is more e ei- 
dent in the ſublime flights and beauteous ſio wers of 
poetry, or in the profound penctration, at.d ma- 
velous keen and minute diſtinctions, called the 
thorns of the ſchools. Tlcte might have been 
more able conſuls called from the plough, than 
ever arrived at that Honour: many a genius, pro- 
bably, there has been, which could neither write 
nor read. So that genius, that ſupre ne luſtre of 
literature, is leſs rare than you conceive, 

By the praiſe of genius we detract not fromlearn- 
ing; we detract not from the value of gold, by ſaying 
thatdiamond is greater ſtul. He ho d ſregards learu- 
ing, ſhows that he wants its aid: and he that over- 
values it, ſhows that its aid has done him harm. O. 
vervalued indeed it cannot be, if genius, as to cu- 
poſition, is valued more. Learning we thank, ge- 
nius we reveie; that gives us pleaſure, this gives 
us rapture; that informs, this inſpires; and is itſelf 
inſpired ; for genius is from heaven, learning from 
man: this ſet us above the low, and illiterate; that, 
above the learned, aud polite, Learning is bor- 
roved knowledge; genius is knowledpe innate, 
and quite our own. Theretore, as Bacon obſerves, 
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it may take a nobler name, and be called wildumn ; 
in which ſenſe of wiſdom, ſome are born wiſe. 

But here a caution is neceſſary againſt the moſt 
fatal of errors in thoſe automaths, thoſe ſelf-taught 
philoſophers of our age, who ſet up genius, and 
often mere fancied genius, not only above hu- 
man learning, but divine truth. I have called ge- 
nius wiſdom; but let it be remembered, that in 
the moſt renowned ages of the moſt refined hea- 
then wiſdom (and theirs is not Chriſtian) rhe 
world by wiſdom knew not CD, and it plea- 
fed COD by the fooliſhneſs of preaching to ſave 
choſe that believed. In the fairyland of fancy, 
penius may wander wild; there it has a crea- 
tize power, and may reign arbitrarily over its own 
empire of chimeras. The wide field of nature alſo 
lyes open before it, where it may ranye uncon- 
fined, make what diſcoveries it can, and ſport with 
its infinite objects uncontrovled, as far as viſible 
nature extends, painting them as wantonly as it 
will : but what painter of the moſt unbounded and 


exalted genius can pive us the true portrait of 2 


ſeraph? He can give us only what by his own, or 
others eyes, has been ſeen; though that indeed 
infinitely compounded, raiſed, burleſqued, diſho- 
noured, or adorned. In like manner, who can pire 
us divine truth unrevealed? much leſs ſhould any 
preſume to ſet aſide divine truth when revealed, 
as incongruous to their own ſagacities, —Is this too 
ſerious for my ſubject? I ſhall be more ſo before I 
cloſe. 


Having put in a caveat apainſt the moſt fatal of 
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errors, from the too great indulpence of genius, 
return we now to that too great ſuppreſlion of it, 
which is detrimental to compoſition, and endea- 
vour to reſcue the writer, as well as the man. 1 
have laid, that ſome are born wiſe; but they, like 
thoſe that are born rich, by neglecting the culti- 
vation and produce of their own poſſeſſions, and 
by running in debt, may be beggared at laſt, and 
loſe their reputations, as younger brothers eſtates, 
not by beivg born with leſs abilities than the rich 
heir, but at too late an hour. 

Many a great man has been loſt to himſelf and 
the public, purely becauſe great ones were born 
before dim Leer, in his collections on Ho- 
mer's blindneſs, lays, that Homer, requeiting the 
gods to grant him a ſight of Achilles, that hero 
roſe, but in armour fo bright, that it ſtruck Homer 
blind with tbe blaze. Let not the blaze of even 
Homer's muſe darken us to the diſcernment of our 
own powers; Which may poſſibly ſet us above the 
rank of zwmitators; who, though moſt excellent, 
and even immortal (as fone of them are) yet are 
{till but Di minorum gentium, nor can expect the 
largeſt ſhare of incenie, the greateſt profuſion of 
praile, on their ſecondary altars. 

But farther ſtill: a ſpirit of z27ztation hath many 
ill effects; 1 ſhall confine my ſeif to three. Fir ft, It 


_ derives the liberal aud politer arts of an advan» 


tage which the mechanic euj9oy:; in thele, men are 

ever endeavouring to go beyond their predeceſlors; 

in the former, to follos them And tice copies 

ſurpals not. their orig-nals, as ſtreams riſe not 
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Ljizzher than their ſpring, rarely ſo high ; hence, 
while arts mechanic are in perpetual progreſs and 
encrea'e, the liberal are in retrogradation, and 
decay. The/e reſemble pyramids, are broad at 
bottom, but leſſen exceedingly as they riſe; thoſe 
reſemble rivers, which, from a ſmall! fountain-head, 
are ſpreading ever wider and wider, as they run. 
Hence it is evident, that different portions of un- 
de.itanding are not (as ſome imagine) alloted to 
different periods of time; for we lee, in the ſame 
period, underſtanding riſing in one ſet of artiſts, 
and decliving in another. Therefore nature ſtands 
ablolved, and our inferiori.y in compolition muſt 
be charged on ourſelves. 

Nay, ſo far are we from comp'ying with a ne- 
ceſſity which nature lays us under, that, /ccondly, 
by a ſpirit of iuitation we counteract nature, and 
thwart her deſign. She brings us into the world 
al. eriginais: no two faces, no two minds, are juſt 
alike ; but all bear nature's evident mark of ſepa- 
ration on them. Bora originals, how comes it to 
paſs that we die copies © Tnat meddling ape im2ita- 
tien, as ſoon as we come to years of indiſcretiun 
(ſo let me ſpeak), inatches the pen, and biots out 
nature's mark of ſeparation, cancels her kind in- 
tention, deſtroys all mental indivicuality ; the 
]-ttered world no longer conſiſts of ſingulars, it is 
a medly, a niaſs; and a hundred books at bottom 
are tut one. Why are monkies ſuch malters of 
mimicry ? why receive they ſuch a talent at imi- 
tation? Is it not as the Spartan flaves reccived a 
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licence for ebriety ; that their betters might be 
aſhamed of it. 

The third fault to be found with a ſpirit of i. 
tation is, that with preat incongruity it makes us 
poor, and proud : makes us think little, and write 
much, gives us huge folios, which are little better 
than more reputable cuſhions to promote our re- 
poſe. Have not ſome ſevenfold volumes put us in 
mind of Cvid's ſevenfold chanvels of the Nie at 
the conflagration ? 

Iſtia ſeptem 
Fulgerulenta vacant ſeptem fine fumine valles. 
Such leaden labouis are hike Heurgus's iron mo- 
ney, which was fo much: leſs in value thao in bulk, 
that it required barns for ſtrong-boxes, and a yoke 
of oxen to draw five hundred pounds. 

But not withſtanding theſe diſadv +ntages of li- 
tation, imitation mult be the lot (aud often an ho- 
nourable lot it is) of moſt writers, If there is a 
famine of inv ntion in the land, like 7o/-ph's bre- 
thren, we mult travel far for food; we muſt viſit 
the remote and rich antients; but an inventive 
genius may lately ſtay at home; that, like the 
widow's cruiſe. is divinely repleniſhed from within; 
and affords us a miraculous delight Whether our 
own genius be ſuch, or not, we diligently ſhould 
enquire, that we may not go a begging with gold 
in our purſe: for there is a mine in mau which 
muſt be deeply dug, ere we can conjecture its con- 
tents. Another often fees that in us Which ve 
ſee not ourſelves ; and may there not be that in us 
which is unicen by both? That there may, chauce. 
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often diſcovers, either by a luckily choſen theme, 
or a mighty premium, or an abſolute neceſſity of 
exertion, or a noble ſtroke of emulation from ano- 
ther's glory; as that on Thucydid?s from he iring 
Herodotus repeat part of his hiſtory at the 0!) mi 
games: had there ben no Herodotus, there might 
have been no Thucydid's, and the world's admira- 
tion might have begun at Livy, for excellence in | 
that province of the pen. Demoſihenes had the 
ſame ſtimulation on hearing alliſiratus; or Tully | 
might have been the firſt of conſummate renown 
at the bar 

Quite clear of the diſpute concerniag antient and 
modern learning, we ſpeak not of performance, but 
powers. The modern powers are equal to thoſe 
before them; modern performance in general is de- 
plorably ſhort, How great are the names juſt men- 
tioned? Yet who will dare aſſirm, that as great 
may not riſe up in ſome tuture, or even in the pre- 
ſent age! Reaſons there are why talents may not 
appear, none why they may not exi//, as much in 
one period as another : an evocation of vegetable 
fruits depends on rain, air, and ſun ; an evocation 
of the fruits of genius no leſs depends on externals. 
W hat a marvellous cropt boreit in Creece, and Kome- 
And what a marvelious ſunſhine did it there enjoy ? 
What encouragement from the nature of their go- 
vernments, and the ſpirit of their people? Virgil 
and Horace owed their divine taients to Heaven ; 
their immortal works to men; thank Maeceras 
and Auguſius for then. Had it not been for theſe, 
| the genius of thoſe poets had lain buried in their athes, J. 
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Athens expended on her theatre, painting, ſculp- 
ture, and architecture, a tax levied for the ſupport 
of a war. Caeſar dropt his papers when Tully 
ſpoke ; and Philip trembled at the voice of Demoſt. 
henes: and has there ariſen but one Tu/ly, one 
Demoſthenes, in ſo long a courſe of years? The 
powerful eloquence of them both in one ſtream, 
ſhould never bear me down into the melancholy 
perſuaſion, that ſeveral have not been born, tho' 
they have not emerged. The ſun as much exiſts in 
a cloudy day, as in a clear; it is outward, acciden- 
tal circumſtances, that with regard to genius either 
in nation, or age, 
Collectas fugat nubes, ſelemgue reducit. VIRG. 
As great, perhaps greater, than thoſe mentioned 
(preſumptuous as it may ſound) may poſſibly ariſe; 
for who hath fathomed the mind of man? Its 
bounds are as unknown, as thoie of the creation; 
ſince the birth of v. hich, perhaps, not one bas ſo 
far exerted, as not to leave his poſſibilities beyond 
his attainments, his powers beyond his exploits. 
Forming our judgments altogether by what has 
been done. without h nowing, or at all inquiring, 
what poſlioly might have been done, we naturally 
enough fall into too mean an opinion of the human 
mind. If a ſketch of the divine Iliad before Homer 
wrote, had been given to mankind by ſome ſupe- 
rior being, or otherwiſe, its execution would, pro- 
bably, have appeared beyond the power of man. 
Now to ſurpaſs it we think impoſſible. As the firſt 
of theſe opinions would evidently have been a mi- 
ſtake, why may not the ſecond be fo too? both ara · 
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founded on the ſame bottom; on our ignorance of 
the poſſible dimenſions of the mind of man. 

Nor are we only ipr.orant of the dimenſions of 

the human mind in general, but even of our own. 
That a man may be ſcarce leſs ignorant of his own 
powers, than an oyſter of its pearl, or a rock of its 
diamond; that he may poſſeſs dormant, unſuſpected 
abilities, till awakened by loud calls, or ſtung up by 
ſtriking emergencies, is evident from the ſudden 
eruption of ſome men out of perfect obſcurity, into 
Public admiration, on the {lrong impulſe of ſome 
animating occaſion ; not more to the world's great 
ſurpriſe, than their own. Few authors of diſtinc- 
tion but have experienced ſ>mcthing of this nature, 
at the firſt beamings of their yet unſuſpected genius 
on their hitherto dark compoſition ; the writer 
ſtarts at it, as at a lucid meteor in the night; is 
much ſurpriſed ; can ſcarce believe it true, During 
his happy confuſion, it may be ſaid to him as to 
Fre at the lake, 
Ii tat there thou ſeeſt, fair creature, is thyſelf. M1LT. 
Genius, in this view, is like a dear friend in our com- 
pany under diſguiſe; who, while we are lamenting 
his abſence, drops his maſk, ſtriking us, at once, 
with equal ſurprize and joy. This ſenſation, which 
I ſpeak of in a writer, might favour, and fo pro- 
mote, the fable of poetic inſpiration: a poet of a 
ſtrong imagination, and ſtronger vanity, on feeling 
it, might naturally enough realize the world's mere 
compliment and think him'elf truly inſpired. Which 
is not improbable; for enthuſiaſts of all kinds do no 
Es. 
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Since it is plain that men may be ſtrangers to 
their own abilities; and by thigking meanly of 
them without jult cauſe, may poſlibly loſe a name, 
perhaps a name immortal; I would find ſome means 
to prevent theſe evils. Whatever promotes virtue, 
promotes ſomething more, aud carries its good in- 
fluence beyond the moral man: to prevent theſe 
ceils, I borrow two golden rules from ethics, which 
are no leſs golden in compsſition, than ia lite. 
1/t, Know thyſelf ; 2diy, Reverence thy/eif. 1 de- 
ſign to repay ethics in a future latter, by two rules 
from rhetoric for it: ſer vice. 

1ſt, Kiow thr/elf. Or owfelves it may be aid, 
as Martial ſays of a bad verzhbour, 

NU! tam rope, precuiſte nt his. 

Therefore dive deep into thy boſom; learn the depth, 
extent, biaſs and fu!! force of thy mind; contract 
full intimacy with the ſtranger within thee; excite 
and cheriſh every ſpark of intellectual light and heat, 
however ſmothered under former negligence, or 
ſcattered through the dull, dark maſs of common 
thoughts; and collecting them into a body, let thy 
genius riſe (if a genius thou haſt) as the ſun from 
chaos; and if I ſhould then ſay, like an Ixdian, 
wor hip it, (though too bold), yet ſhould I lay little 
more than my ſecond rule enjoins, (viz.) Keverence 
thyſelf. 

That is let not great examples or authorities 
browbeat thy reaſon into too great a diffidence of 
thyſelt: thy ſelf lo reverence, as to prefer the native 
growth of thy own .nind to the richeſt import from 
abroad; ſuch borrowed riches make us poor. The 
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man who thus reverences himſelf, will ſoon find the 
world's reverencg to follow his own. His works 
will ſtand diſtinguiſhed ; his the ſole property of 
them; which property alone can confer the noble 
title of an author; that is, of one who (to ſpeak 
accurately) Hint, and compoſes ; while other in- 
vaders of the pieſs, how voluminous and learned 
ſoever, (with due repe be it ſpoken) only read 
and wrte. 

This is the difference between thoſe two lumi- 
naries in literature, the well-accompliſhed ſcholar, 
and the divinely-inſpired ent huſiaſt; the firſ! is, as 
the bright morning ſtar; the ſecond, as the riſing 
ſun. The wricer who neglects thoſe two rules 
above, will never ſtand alone; he makes one of 
a group, and thinks in wretched unanimity with 
the throng: incumbered with the notions of others, 
2nd impoveriſhed by their abundance, he conceives 
not the leaſt embryo of new thought; opens not 
the leaſt viſta through the gloom of ordinary wri- 
ters, into the bright walks of rare imaginations 
and ſingular defi;n; while the true genius is croſ. 
fing all public roads into freſh untrodden ground; 
he, up to the knees in antiquity, is trading the ſa- 
cred footſteps of great examples, with the blind 
veneration of a bigot ſaluting the papal toe; com- 
fortably hoping full abſo!ution for the fins of his 
own underſtanding, from the powerful charm of 
touching his idol's infallibility. 

Such meannels of mind, ſuch proftration of our 
own powers, proceeds from too great admiration 


ef others. Admiration has generally a degree of 
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two very bad ingredients in it; of ignorance, and 
of fear; and does miſchief in compoſition, and in 
life. Proud as the world is, there is more ſuperio- 
rity in it given, than aſſumed: and its grandees of 
all kinds owe more of their elevation to the little · 
neſs of others minds, than to the greatneſs of their 
own. Were not proſtrate ſpirits their voluntary 
pedeſtals, the figure they make among maakind 
would not ſtand ſo high. Initators and tranſ- 
lators are ſomewhat of the pedeſtal-kind, and 
ſometimes rather raiſe their oeriginal's reputa- 
tion, by ſhowing him to be by them inimitable, 
than their own. Homer has been tranſlated into 
moſt languages: Aelian tells us, that the Indians 
(hopeful tutors!) have taught him to ſpeak their 
tongue. What expect we from them? Not Ho- 
wer's Achilles, but ſumething, which, like Patro- 
clus, aſſumes his naine, and, at his peril, appears in 
his ſtead: nor expect we Homer's Ulyſſes, gloriouſly 
burſting out of his cloud into royal grandeur ; but 
an Ulyſſes under diſguiſe, and a beggar to the laſt. 
Such is that inimitable father of poetry, and oracle 
of all the wiſe, whom Lycurgus tranſcribed; and 
for an annual public recital of whole works Solon 
enacted a law; that it is much to be feared, that 
his ſo numerous tranſlations are but as the publiſhed 
teſtimonials of ſa many nations, and apes, that this 
author ſo divine is untranſlated till. 
But bere, 
Cynthius aurem 
Vellt, Vi&G. 


and demands juſtice for his favourite, and ours. 
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Great things he bas done; but be might have done 
greater. What à fall is it from Humer's num- 
bers, free as air, lofty and harmonious as the ſpheres, 
into childiſh ſhackles, and tinkling ſounds ! But, in 
his fall, he is ſtill great —— 
Nor appears 
Leſs than archangel ruin d, and th' exceſs 
Of glory obſcur'd. Mir r. 

Had Milton never wrote, Pope had been leſs to 
blame: but when in Milton's genius, Homer, as it 

ere, perſonally roſe to forbid Britons doing him 
that ignoble wrong ; it is leſs pardonable, by that 
ef/eminate decora tiou, to put Achilles in petticoats 
a ſecond · time: how much nobler had it been, if his 
vumbers had rolled on in full flow, through the 
various modulations of maſculine melody, into 
thoſe grandeurs of ſolemn-ſound, which are indi- 
ſpenſably demanded by the native dignity of heroic 
ſong? how much nobler, if he had reſiſted the 
_ temptation of that .Gothic daemon, which modern 
poeſy taſting, became mortal? O how unlike the 
deathleſs, divine harmony of three great names 
(how juſtly joined !), of Milton, Greece, and Rome ? 
His verſe, but for this little ſpeck of mortality, in 
its extreme parts, as his hero had in his heel; like 
him, bad been invulnerable, and immortal. But, 
unfortunately, that was undipt in Helicon ; as this, 
in Styx. Harmony as well as eloquence is eſſen- 
tial to poeſy; and a murder of his muſic is putting 
half Homer to death. Blank is a term of diminu- 
tion; what we mean by blank verſe, is, verſe unfal- 
len, uncurs d; verſe reclaimed, reinthroned in the 
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true language of the gods ; who never thundered, 
nor ſuffered their Homer to thunder iu rhime: and 
therefore, I beg you, my friend, to crown it with 
ſome nobler term; nor let the greatneſs of the 
thing ly under the defamation of ſuch a name. 

But ſuppoſing Pope's: Hiad to have been perfect 
in its kind; yet it is a !rar/{ation ſtill; which dif- 
fers as much from an vrigina/, as the moon from 
the ſun. 

—Pho:ben alieno juſſcrat igne 

Im| :-ri, ſulemgue ſus. Cup. 

But as nothing is more eaſy than to write origi» 
nally wrong; originals ate not here recommend- 
ed, but under the ſtrong guard of my ſirſt rule 
Know thyſelf. Lucian, who was an original, ne- 
glected not this rule, if we may judge by his reply 
to one who took ſome freedom with him. He 
was, at firſt, an apprentice to a ſtatuary ; and when 
he was reflected on as ſuch, by bciag called Prome- 
theus, he replied, © ] am indeed tae inventor of 
« new work, the model of which 1 owe to none; 
« and, it I do not execute it well, I deſerve to be 
« torn by twelve vultures, inſtead of one.“ 

If ſo, O Gulliver ! doit thou not ſhudder at thy 
brother Lucian's vultures hovering over thee ? Shud- 
der on! they cannot ſhock thee inore, than decen- 
cy bas been ſhocked by thee, low iave thy 
Houghnhunms thrown thy judgment from its ſeat, 
and laid thy imagination in the mire? in what or- 
dure haſt thou dipt thy pencil? What a monſter 
haſt thou made of the 

man face divine“ Mirr. 
| | Cc2 
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This writer has ſo ſatiriſed human nature, as to 
give a demonſtration in himſelf, that it deſerves to 
be ſatiriſed, But, ſay his wholeſale admirers, Few 
could ſe have written: true, and fewer would, If 
it required great abilities to commit the favlt, 
preater ſtill would have ſaved him from it. Pur 
whence ariſe ſuch warm advocates for ſuch a per- 
formance? From hence, niz. before a character 
is eſtabliſhed, merit makes fame; afterwards fame 
makes merit. Swift is not commended for this 
piece, but this piece for Swift. He bas given vs ſome 
beauties which deſerve all our praiſe : and our com · 
fort is, that his faults will not becmoe common; 
for rope can be guilty of them, but who hare wit 
as weil as reputation to ſpare. His wit had been 
Jeſs wild, if his temper had not joſtled his judg- 
mert. If his favourite Heryhi:hunms could write, 
and Swift had been one of them, exery horſe with 
him would bare been an afs, and he would have 
written a panepyric on mankind, faddting with 
much reproach the preſent heroes of his pen: on the 
contrary, being born amongſt men, and, of conſe - 
querce, piqued by many, aud peeviſh at more, he 
has blaſphemed a natme little lower than that of 
angele, and aſſumed by far tigher than they: but 
ſurely the contempt of the world is not a greater 
virtue, than the contempt of mankird is a vice. 
Therefore I wonderehat, tho' forborn by others, 
ie laughter- loving Swift was not reproved by the 
vererable dean, who could ſometimes be very 
brave. 

For 1 remember, as 1 and others were taking 
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with him an evening's walk, about a mile out of 
Dublin, be ſtopt ſhort; we paſſed on: but per- 
ceiving that he did not follow us, I] went back; 
and found him fixed as a ſtatue, and carneltly ga- 
ring upward at a noble elm. which iu its upper - 
molt branches was much withered, and decayed. 
Pointing at it, he (aid, ©] {hail be like that tree. l 
„ ſhall die at top.“ +» in this be {tered to pro 
phely like the Sybi.s; it, like ene of them, he had 
burnt part of lis wotxs efpectai.y f blatled 
branch of a noble genius, like her tov, he might 
have riſen iu his demand for tle ret 

Would not iis triend Pope have ſucceeded better 
in an original attempt? Talents unt: ied, arctaleats 
unknown. All that I bu, is, that, contrary to 
thele ſentiments, he wes not only an av ed pro- 
fer of imitation, but a zezious recommender or it 
alſo. Nor could he recommend any thing better, 
except emulation to thoſe who wiite. One of 
thele, ail writes mult call t> their aid; but aids 
they are of unt qual repute. Imitation is iuferjority 
confeſſed ; emulation is luperiority conteſted, or 
denicd ; inũtation is fſervile, emulation generous ; 
that fetters, this fires ; that may give à name, this, 
a name immortal: this made Athens to lucceedinp 
apes the rule of talic, and the ſtandard ot pertectiou. 
Her men of genius ſtruck fire againſt each other; 
and kindled by conflict, into glories, which no time 
ſhall extinguiſh. We thank £/chy /us for Sophocles; 
and Parrhaſius tor Zeuxis ; emulation, for both. 
That bids us fly the general fault of imitators ; bids 
us not be ſtruck with the loud report of former 
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fame, as with a knell, which damps the ſpirits; 
but as with a trumpet, which inſpires ardor to ri- 
val the renowned. Emulation exhorts us, inſtead 
of learning our diſcipline for ever, like raw troops 
under antient leaders in compoſition, to put thoſe 
Jaurel'd veterans in ſome hazard of loſing their ſu- 


perior poſts in glory. 


Such is emulation's bigh-ſpirited advice, ſuch her 
immortalizing call. Pope would not hear, pre-en- 
gaged with imitation, which bleſſed him with all 
her charms, He choſe rather, with his nameſaks) 
of Greece, to triumph in the old world, than to 
look out for a new. His taſte partook the error 
of his religion; it denied not worſhip to ſaints and 
angels; that is, to writers, who, canonized for ages, 
have received their apotheoſ1s from eſtabliſhed and 
univerſal fame. True poeſy, like true religion, ab- 
hors idolatry : and though it bonours the exempla- 
ry, and takes them willingly (yet cautiouſly) as 
guides in the way to glory; real, though unexam- 
pled, excellence is its unly aim; nor looks it for 
any inſpiration leſs than divine. 

Though Pope's noble muſe may boaſt her illu- 
ſtrious deſcent trom Homer, Virgil, Horace, yet is 
an original author more nobly born. As Tacitus 
ſays of Curtius Rufus, an original author is born of 
himſelf, is his own progenitor, and will probably 
propagate a numerous offspring of imitators, to e- 
ternize his glory; while mule like imitators die 
without iſſue. Therefore, though we ſtand much 
obliged for his giving us an Homer, yet had be 
doubled his obligation, by giving usa Pope. 
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Had he a ſtrong imagination, and the true ſublime ? 
That granted, we might have had two Homers in- 
ſtead of one, it longer had been his life; for I beard 
tac dying ſwan talk over an epic plan a few weeks 
before his deceaſe. 

Bacon, under the ſhadow of whole great name 
would ſhelter my preſent attempt in tavour of ori- 
ginals, lays, “ Men ſrek not to know their own 
* {tock and abilities; but fancy their poſſeſſions to 
be greater, and their abilities Jeſs, than they real- 
« ly are.” Which is in effect ſay ing, That we 
«© ought to exert more than we do; and that, on 
© exertion, our probability of ſucceſs is greater 
„than we conceive.” 

Nor have I Bacon opinion only, but his aſſiſt» 
ance too, on my fide, His mighty mind travelled 
round the intellectual world; and, with a more 
than eagle's eye, ſaw, and has pointed out, blank 
ſpaces, or dark ſpots in it, on which the human 
mind never ſhone : ſome of thoſe have been en- 
lightened fince; ſome are benighted ſtill. 

Moreover, ſo boundleſs are the bold excurſions 
of the human mind, that in the vaſt void beyond 
real exiſtence, it can call forth ſhadowy beings, 
and unknown worlds, as numerous, as bright, and 
perhaps, as laſting, as the ſtars; ſuch quite · origi- 
nal beauties we may call paradiſaical, 

Natos fine ſemins flores. Ovin. 
When ſuch an ample area for renowned adventure 
in original attempts lyes before us, ſhall we be as 
mere leaden pipes, conveying to the preſent age 
{mall ſtreams of excellence, from its grand reſer- 
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voir in antiquity; and thoſe too, perhaps, mudded 
in the pals? Originals ſhine like comets ; have no 
peer in their path; are rivalled by none, and the 
gaze of all: all other compoſitions (if they thine 
at all) ſhine in cluſters; like the ſtars in the galaxy: 
where, like bad neighbours, all ſuffer from all; eacl. 
particular being diminiſhed, and almoſt ioſt, in the 
throng. 

If thoughts of this nature prevailed; if antien*s 
and moderns were no longer conũdered as maſte:s 
and pupils, but as hard-matched rivals for renown ; 
then moderns, by the longevity of their labours, 
might, one day, become antients themſelves: and 
old time, that beſt weigher of merits, to keep his 

balance even, might have the golden weight of an 
Auguſlan age in both his ſcales: or rather our 
icale might deſcend ; and that of antiquity (as a 
modern match for it ſtrongly peaks) might Ke 
the beam. 

And why not? For, conſider, ſince an impartial 
providence ſcatters talents indifferently, as through 
all orders of perſons, ſo through all periods of 
time; ſince, a marvelous light, unenjoy ed of old, 
is poured on us by revelation, w:th larger proſpects 
extending our underſtanding, with brighter objects 
enriching our imagination, with an inetti.uabie 
prize ſetting our paſſions on fre, thus ſtrengthening 
every power that enables compulitio;: tu ſhine ; 
ſince, there has been no fall in man on this lide 
Adam, who left no works, and the works of all 
other antients are our auxiliaries againſt themlcl ves, 


as being perpetual ſpurs to our ambi: ion, and ſhin- 
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ing lamps in our path to fame; firce, this world 
is a ſchool, as well tor intellezal, as moral, ad- 
vance; and the longer human nature is at ſchool, 
the better ſcholar it ſhould be; ſince, as the moral 
world expects its glorious milennium, the world 
intellectual may hope, by the rules of analogy, for 
ſome ſuperior degrees of excellence to crown ber 
latter ſcenes ; nor may it only hope, but muſt enjoy 
them too; for Tully, Quinti/ian, and all true cri- 
tics allow, that virtue aſſiſts genius, and that the 
writer will be more able, when better is the man 
All theſe particulars, I ſay, conkdered, why 
ſhould it ſeem altogether impoſſible, that heaven's 
lateſt editions of the human mind may be the moſt 
correct and fair; that the day may come, when the 
moderns may proudly look back on the compara- 
tive darkneſs of former ages, on the children of 
antiquity ; reputing Homer and Demoſihenes, as 
ghe dawn of divine genius; and Athens as the cradle 


af infant fame? What a glorious rei olution would 


this make in the rolls of regown ? 

What a rant, ay you, is here? —- partly 
grant it: yet, conſider, my friend! knowledge 
phyſical, mathematical, moral, and divine, in- 
creaſes; all arts and ſciences are making conſider- 
able advance; with thein, all the accommodations, 
ornaments, delights, and plories of human lite ; 
and theſe are new food to the genius of a polite 
Witer; thele are as the root, and compoſition as 
the flower; and as the root ſpreads, and thrives, 
ſhall the flower fail? As well may a flower flourith, 
when the root is dead. It is prudence to read. 
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genius to reliſh, glory to ſurpaſs, antient authors, 
and wiſdom to try our ſtrength, in an attempt in 
which it would be no great diſhonour to fail. 

Why condemned Maro his admirable epic to the 
flames? Was it not becauſe his diſcerning eye ſaw 
ſome length of perfection beyond it? And what 
he ſaw, may not others reach? And who bid fairer 
than our countrymen for that glory? ſomething 
new may be expected from Britons particularly; 
who ſeem not to be more ſevered from the reſt of 
mankind by the ſurrounding fea, than by the cur- 
rent in their veins; and of whom. little more ap- 
pears to be required in order to give us originals, 
than a conſiſtency of character, and making their 
compoſitions of a piece with their lives. May our 
genius ſhine ; and proclain us in that nobler view! 
e—inimdcontentos note Britanncs, VIIC. 
And fo it does; for in polite compoſition, in natu- 
ral and mathematical knowledge, we have great 
originals already: Bacon, Bale, Newton, Shake- 
ſpear, Milton, have ſhowed us, that all the winds 
cannot blow the Briti/h flag farther, than an origi- 
nal ſpirit can-convey the Briti/b fame; their names 
go round the world; and what foreign genius 
ſtrikes pot as. they paſs? Why ſhould not their po- 
ſterity embark in the ſame bold bottom of new en- 
terpriae, and hope the ſame ſucceſs? Hope it they 
may ;.or you muſt aſſert, either that thoſe originals, 
which we already enjoy, were written by angels, 
or deny that we are mon. As Simonides ſaid to 
Fauſanias, reaſon ſhould ſay to the writer, Re- 
| © member thou art a man.” And for man not to 


C 
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impotence, but ſome other cauſe, muſt be charged 
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graſp at all which is laudable within his reach, is a 
diſhonour to human nature, and a diſobedience to 
the divine ; for as heaven does nothing in vain, its 
gift of talents implies an injunction of their uſe. 

A friend. of mine has obeyed that injunction; he 
has relied on himſelf; and with a genius, as well 
moral, as original (to ſpeak in bold terms), has caſt 
out evil ſpirits, has made a convert to virtue of a 
ſpecies of compolition, once moſt its foe. As the 
firſt Chriſtian emperors expelled daemons, and de- 
dicated their temples to the living God. 

But you, I know, are {paring in your praiſe of 
this author; therefore Iwill ſpeak of one, which is 
ſure of your applauſe. Shakeſpear mingled no wa- 
ter with his wine; lowered his genius by no vapid 
imitation ; Shakeſpear gave us a Shakeſpear, nor 
could the firſt in antient fame have given us 
more. Shakeſpear is not their ſon, but brother; 
their equal; and that in ſpite of all his faults. 
Think you this too bold? Conſider, in thoſe an- 
tients what is it the world admires? Not the few- 


neſi of their faults, but the number and brightneſs 


of their beautiess and if Shakeſpear is their equal 
(as he doubtleſs is) in that, which in them is admi- 
red, tt.en is SHaleſpear as great as they; and not 


with his defefts. When we are ſetting thele great 
men in competition, what but the comparative 
ſize of their genius is the ſubject of our enquiry? 
And a giant loſes nothing of his ſize, though he 
ſhould chance to trip in his race. But it is a compli- 


ment to thoſe heroes of antiquity to ſuppoſe Shake- 
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ſpear their equal only in dramatic powers; there - 
fore, though his faults had bern greater, the ſcale 
would till turn in his favour. There is at leaſt 
as much genius on the Britiſh as on the Grecian 
tage, though the former is not ſwept ſo clean; fo 
clean from violations not only of the dramatic, 
but moral rule; for an honeſt beathen, on reading 
ſome of our celebrated ſcenes, might be ſeriouſly 
concerned to ſee, that our obligations to the reli- 
gion of nature were cancelled by Chriſtianity. 

Jobnſon, in the ſerious drama, is as much an imi- 
tator, as Shaleſpe ar is an original. He was very 
learned, as Samp/on was very ſtrong, to his own 
hurt: blind to the nature of tragedy, be pulled 
down all antiquity on his head, and buried himſelf 
under it; we ſee nothing of Johnſon, nor indeed, of 
his admired (but alſo murdered) antients; for what 
ſhone in the laſtorian is a cloud on the poet; and 
Cataline might have been a good play, if Sa/luft had 
never writ. 

Who knows whether Shate/pear might not have 
thought leſs, if he had read more? Who knows if 
he inight not have laboured under the load of Zohn- 
in's learning, as Enceladus under Aetna * His 
mighty genius, indeed, thro*' the molt mountainous 
oppreſſion would have brezthed out ſome of his 
inextinguiſhable fire; yet, poſſibly, he might not 
have riſen up into that giant, that much more te 
than common man, at which we now gaze with p. 
amazement, and delight. Perhaps he was as learn- I. 
ed as his dramatic province required; for whatever t! 
other learning he wanted, he was maſter of two ce 
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books, unknown to many of the profoundly read, 
though books, which the laſt conflapration alone 
can deftroy; the book of nature, and that of man. 
Theſe he had by heart, and has tranſeribed many 
admirable pages of them into his immortal works. 
Thele are the fountain-head whence the Caſtaliar 
ſtreams of original compolition flow; and theſe are 
often mudded by other waters, though waters, in 
their dittint chanel, moſt wholelowe and pure : 
as two chymical liquors, ſeparately clear as cryſtal, 
grow foul by mixture, and offend the ſight. So 
that he had not only as much learning as his dra- 
matic province required, but, perhaps, as it could 
ſafely bear. If Milton had ſpared ſome of }.is 
learning, his muſe would have gained more plory 
than he would have loſt by it. 

Dryden, deſtitute of Shake/p2ar's genius, had al- 
moſt as much learning 2574/61, and, for the ba- 
ſkin, quite as little taſte. He was a ſtranger to 
the pathos ; and, by numbers, expreſſion, ſentiment, 
and every other dramatic cheat, ſtrove to make a- 
mends for it: as if a ſaint could make amends for 
the want of coulcience; a ſoldier for the want of 
valor ; or a veſtal of modeſty, The noble nature 
of trapedy diſclaims an equivalent; like virtue, it 
demands the heart; and Dryden had none to give. 
Let epic poets thin, the tragedian's point is rather 
to feel ; ſuch diſtant things are a tragedian aud a 
poet, that the latter indulged, deſtroys the former. 
Look on Barnueil and Eſſex, and lee bow as to 
theſe diſtant characters Dryden excels, and is ex- 
celled. But the ſtrongeſt demonſtration of his no- 
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taſte for the buſkin, are his tragedies fringed with 
rhyme; which, in epic poetry, is a ſore diſeaſe, in 
the tragic, abſolute death. To Dryden's enormi- 
ty, Pope's was a light offence. As lacemen are 
foes to mourning, theſe two authors, rich in rhyme, 
were no great friends to thoſe ſolemn ornaments 
which the noble nature of their works required, 
Muſt rhyme then, ſay you, be banifhed? I wiſh 
the nature of our language could bear its entire 
expulſion ; but our leſſer poetry ſtands in need of a 
toleration for it ; it raiſes that, but ſinks the great; 
as ſpangles adorn children, but expoſe men. Prince 
Henry, beſpangled all over in his oylet-hole ſuit, 
with glittering pins; and an Achilles, or an Al. 
manzor in his Gothic array, are very much on a 
level, as to the majeſty of the poet and the prince. 
Dryder: had a great, but a gemeral capacity; and 
as for a general genius, there is no ſuch thing in 
nature: a genius implies the rays of the mid con- 
centered, and determined to ſome particular point ; 
when they are ſcattered widely, they act feebly, 
and ſtrike not with ſufficient force, to fire or diſ- 
ſolve the heart. As what comes from the wri- 
ter's heart reaches ours; ſo what comes from his 
head, ſets our brains at work, and our hearts at 
eaſe. It makes a circle of thoughtful critics, not 
of diſtreſſed patients; and a paſſive audience is 
what tragedy requires. Applauſe is not to be gi- 
ven, but extorted; and the ſilent lapſe of a ſingle 
tear, does the writer more honour, than the rat- 
tling thunder of a thouſand hands. Applauding 
hands and dry eyes (which during Dryden's thea- 
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trical reign often met) are a ſatire on the wrice1's 
talent, and the ſpeQator's taſte. When by ſuch 
jodges the laurel is blindly given, and by ſuch a poet 
proudly received, they reſemble an intoxicated hoſt, 
and his taſtcleſs pueſts, over ſome ſparkling adulte- 
ration, commending their champaipn. 

But Dryden has his glory, though not on the 
ſtage: what an inimitable origina/ is his ode? A 
{mall one, indeed, but of the firſt luſtre, and with- 
out a flaw; and, amid the brighteſt boaſts of anti- 
quity, it may find a foil. 

Among the brighteſt of the moderns, Mr Al- 
ſon muſt take his place. Who does not approxch 
his character with great reſpe&t? They who retuſe 
to cloſe with the public in his praile, refule at their 
peril. But, if men will! be fond of their own opi- 
nions, ſome hazard muſt be run. He lad, v lat 
Dryden and Johnſon wanted, a warm, and feeling 
heart; but being of a grave and baſhful nature, 
through a philoſophic reſerve, and a fort of moral 
prudery, be concealed it, where he ſhould have let 
looſe all his fire, and have ſhowed the moſt tender 
ſenſibilities of heart. At his celebrated Cato, few 
tears are ſhed, but Cato's own ; which, indeed, are 
truly great, but unaffecting, except to the noble 
few who love their country better than themſelves. 
The balk of mankind want virtue enough to be 
touched by them His ſtrength of genius has rear- 
ed up one glorious imape, more lofty, and truly 
golden, than that in the plains of Dura, for cool 
admiration to gaze at, and warm patriotiſm (bow 
rare!) to worſhip; while thoſe two throbbing 
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pulſes of the drama, by which alone it is ſnou n to 
live, terrer and pity, neglected through the whole, 
leave our unmoleſted hearts at perfect peace. Thus 
the poet, like his hero, through miſtaken excellence, 
and virtue overſtrained, becomes a ſort of ſuicide; 
and that which is molt dramatic in the drama, dies. 
All his char: s ot poetry are but as funeral flowers, 
which adorn; ali his noble ſentiments but as rich 
toes, which emoaim the tragedy deceaſed. 

Ot tragedy, pathos is not only the life and ſoul, 
but the ſoui 11. extingaithadle ; it charms us through 
a thouſand faulis, Decorations, which in this au- 
her abound, though tiey might immortalize other 
prey, are the /plenctdJa peccata which damn the 
drama; while, on the contrary, the murder of all 
tler beauties is a venial fin, nor plucks the laurel 
from the tragedian's brow. Was it otherwile, 
$þ.cke/pear himielf would run ſome hazard of loſing 
his crown, 

Socrates frequented the plays of Erip.ides ; and, 
what living Sccrates would decline the theatre, at 
the repreſentation of Cato? Txlly's aſſaſſins found 
him in his litter, reading the Medea of the Grecian 
poct, 10 prepare himſelf for death. Part of Cato 
might be read to the ſame end, In the weight and 
dignity of moral reflection, Addiſon reſembles that 
poet, who was called the dramatic philoſopher ; 
and is himſelf, as he ſays of Cato, ambiticufly ſen - 
tent ius. But as to the ſingular talent ſo remark» 
able in Euripides, at melting down hearts iato the 
tender ſtreams of grief and pity, there the reſem - 
blance fails. His beauties ſparkle, but do not 
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warm; they ſparkle as ſtars in a froſty night. There 
is, indeed, a conſtellation in his play; there is the 
philoſopher, patriot, orator. and poet ; but wl.ere 
is the trapedian? and, if that is wanting, 

Cur in theatrum Cato ſevere veniſli? Mart: 
And. when | recollect what paſſed between hi:n 
and Dryd-n, in relation to this drama, I mutt add 
the rext line, 

Hin ico tantum veneras, ut cx ret? 

For, when Adtt/on was a ſtudent at Gx/ord, he 
ſent vp his play to his frien.i Dry 721, as a proper 
perſon to recom.nend it to the thcat:e, if it delerved 
it; who returned it with very gieat commenda— 
tion; but with his opinion, that, on the {taye, it 
could not mect a ith its deſerted faccels. But tho? 
the performance w..s denied the theatre, it oroug!, :t 
its author on the pubtic ſtage of life Fer pe; tuns 
in power inquiring ſoon after of the head of Fis col— 
* for a youth of parts, d we: recom- 
men ded, and readily received, by means of the 
great reputation which Dryden had juſt then ſo ec 
ol him above. 

The:e is this ſimilitude between the poet and 
the play; as this is more fit for the cloſet than the 
ſtage; ſo, that ſhone brighter in private couverta- 


tion than on the public ſcene. They hot da 
ſort of 7cc.zl exccllency, as the heatien 5 oo al p 
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to ſignalize himſelf in the warm emotions of the 
theatre, yet we find him a moſt amiable companion, 
in our calmer delights of receſs. | 
Notwithſtanding what has been offered. this, in 

many views, is an exquilite piece. But there is ſo 
much more of art than nature in it, that I can 
ſcarce forbear calling it an exquiſite piece of ſta- 
t vary, 

Mere the ſmooth chiſel all its feill has ſhown, 

To ſoſteæ into fleſh the rugged ſione. ADDISOx. 
That is, where art has taken great pains to labour 
undramatic matter into dramatic life; which is im- 
pollible However, as it is. like Pygmalion, we 
cannot but fall in love with it. and wiſh it was 
ative. How would a Shake/pear or an Otway 
have anſwered our wiſhes? They would have out. 
done Prometheus, aud, with their heavenly fire, 
have given him not only life, but immortality. At 
their dramas (ſuch is the force of nature) the poet 
is out of ſight, quite hid behind bis /"e:vs, never 
thought of, till the curtain falls. Art brings our 
author forward, he ſtands before his piece; ſplen- 
Cidly indeed, but unfortunately ; for the writer 
mutt be forgotten by his audience during the re- 
preſentation, if for ages he would be remenibered 
by poſterity, In the theatre as in life, deluſion is 
the charm; and we are undeliphted, the fi ſt mo- 
ment we are undeceived Such demonſtration have 
we. that the theatre is not yet opened in which 
ſolid happineſs can be found by man ; becauſe none 
are mote thay comparatively good; and fo.ly has 
a corner in the heart of the wiſe, 
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A genius fond of ornament ſhould not be wedded 
to the tragic muſe, which is in mourning 2 we 
want not to be diverted at an entertainment, where 
our greateſt pleaſure ariſes from the depch of our 
concern, But whence (by the way) this odd ge · 
neration of pleaſure from pain? The movement of 
our melancholy paſſions is pleaſant, when we our- 
ſelves are ſafe: we love to be at once. miſerable, 
and unhurt: ſo are we made; and ſo made, perhaps, 
to ſhow us the divine goodnels; to ſno v that none 
of our paſſions were deſigned to give us pain. ex- 
cept when being pained is for our 4dvantage oa the 
whole; which is evident from this inſtance, ia which 
we ſce, that paſſions the mot paiarul adminilter 
greatly, ſo-netimes, to our delight, Siuce gre:t 
names have accounted otherwiſe for this pa. ticular, 
] with this ſolution, though to me probable, may 
not prove a milt ike. 

To cloſe our thoughts on Cato: he who ſees uot 
much beauty in it, has no taſte for poetry; he who 
ſees nothing elſe, has no taſte for the ſtage. Whilſt 
it juſtifies cenſure, it extorts applauſe. It is much 
to be admired, but little to be felt. Had it not 
been a tragedy, it had been immortal ; as it is a 
tragedy, its uncommon fate Tomewhat reſembles 
his, who, for conquering gloriouſly, was condemned 
to die. Both ſhone, but ſhone fatally ; becauſe in 
breach of their reſpective laws, the laws of the 
drama, and the laws of arms. But how rich in 
reputation mutt that author be, who can ſpare a 
Cato, without feeling the lols ? 

That loſs by our author would ſcarce be felt: it 
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would be but dropping a ſingle feather from a 
wing. that mounts him above his contemporaries. 
He has a more refined, decent, judicious, and ex- 
tenſive genius. than Cope, or Swift To dittinguiſh 
this triumvirate from each other, and, like Newton, 
to Giſcorer the different colours in theſe genuine 
and meridian rays of literary light, Swift 15 a tin- 
gular wit, Pope a correct poet, Add:/on a preat 
author. Swift looked on wit as the jus divinum to 
dominion and ſway in the world; and conſidered 
as uſurpation, all power that was lodged in perſons 
ot leis ſpa: kling underſtandings. This inclined him 
to tyranny in wit; Pope was ſomewhat of his opi- 
nicn, but was for ſoftening tyranny into lawful 
monarchy; yet were there lome acts of ſeverity in 
bis reign Adi/cn's crown was elective, he reign» 
ed by the public voice: 
LV olertes 
Per pupulcs dus jura. viamque a eciat Liympo VIRG. 
But as good bodks ate the medicine of the mind, 
if ve ſhould dethrone theſe authors, and conſider 
them not in their royal, but medicinal capacity, 
might it not then be ſaid, that Add. preiurived a 
wholclome and pleaſant regi.nen, which was uni- 
verJally reliſhed, and did much good; that Pope 
preterred a pergatiie of ſatire, which though 
wouclbme, was too painful in its operation; and 
that Swijt inſiſted on a large duze of ipecacuanha, 
which, tho' readily ſu allowed from the fame of the 
ph; ſician, yet it the patient had any delicacy of 
talte, he threw up the remedy, iuſtead of the di- 


ſeaſe. 
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Addiſon wrote little in verſe ; much in ſweet, ele- 
gant, Virgilian proſe; ſo let me call it, ſince Lon- 
ginus calls Herodotus moſt Homeric, and Thucidydes 
is ſaid to have formed his ſtyle on Pindar. Addiſon's 
compoſitions are built with the fineſt materials in the 
taſte of theantients, and (to ſpeak his own language) 
on truly claſic ground: and though they are the de- 
light of the preſent age, yet am 1 perſuaded that 
they will receive more juſtice from poſtcrity. I 
never read him but I am ſtruck with ſuch a ditheart- 
ening idea of perfection, that I drop my pen. And, 
indeed, far ſuperior writers ſhould forget his compo- 
ſitions, if they would be greatly pleaſed wita their 
Own. 

And yet (perhaps you have not obſerved it) what 
is the common language of the world, and even of 
his admirers, concerning him? they call him ane/z- 
gant writer: that elegance which ſhines on the 
lurface of his compoſitions, ſeems to dazzle their 
ur, derſtanding, and render it a little blind to the 
depth of ſentiment which lyes beneath: thus (hard 
fate!) be loſes reputation with thein, by doubiing 
bis titie to it. On ſubjects the moſt intereſting 
and important, no author of his age has written 
with greater, I had almoſt ſaid, with equal weight: 
and they who commend him for his elegance, pay 
him ſuch a fort of compliment by their abſtemious 
praiſe, as they would pay to Lucretia, if they ſhould 
commend her only for her beauty. 

But you ſay, that you know his value already— 
You know, indeed, the value of his writiugs and 
cloſe with the world in thinking them immortal; 
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but, I believe, you know not, that his name would 
have deſerved immortality, though he had never 
written ; and that, by a better title than the pen 
can give: you know too, that his life was amiable ; 
but, perhaps you are ſtill to learn, that his death 
was triumphant : that is a glory granted to very 
few. And the paternal hand of Providence, which 
ſometimes ſnatches home its beloved children in a 
momeat, muſt convince us, thatit is a glory of nb 
great conſequence to the dying individual ; that, 
when it is granted, it is granted chiefly for the ſake 
of the ſurviving world, which may profit by his 
pious example, to whom is indulged the ſtrength 
and opportunity to make his virtue ſhine out 
brighteſt at the point of death: and, here, permit 
me to take notice, that the world will, probably, 
profit more by a pious example of lay-extraQtion, 
than by one born of the church ; the latter being 
uſually taxed with an abatement of influence by 
the bulk of mankind : therefore to ſmother a bright 
example of this ſuperior good influeace, may be re- 
puted a lort of murder injurious to the living, and 
unjuſt to the dead. 

Such an exa.njle have we in ./ddiſon ; which, 
though hitherto ſuppreſſed, yet, when once known, 
is inſuppreilible, of a nature too rare, too ſtriking 
to be forgotten. tor after a long and manly, 
but vain ſtrogꝑle with his diſtemper, he diſmiſſed 
his phy ſicians, and with them all hopes of life: but 
with his hopes of lue he diſ.niſſed not his concern 
for the living, bur ſent for a youth nearly related, 
and finely accompliſhed, yet not above being the 
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better for good impreſſions from a dying friend : 
he came ; but life now glimmering in the ſocket, 
the dying friend was ſilent: after a decent and 
proper pauſe, the youth ſaid, © Dear Sir! you ſent 
« for me. I belieie, and I hope, that vou have 
tc ſome commands. 1 ſhall hold them moſt ſacred.” 
May diſtant ages not oaly hear, but feel the reply! 
Forcibly graſping the youth's hand, he lottly ſaid, 
6 See in what peace a Chriſtian can die.” He 
ſpoke with difficulty, and ſucn expired. Through 
grace divine, how preat i> man! Through divine 
mercy, how itinglels death: Who would not thus 
expie! 

What an ineſtimable legacy were thoſe few Zing 
words to the youth beloved ? Wat a piurious ſup- 
plement to his own valuable fragmeat ne ruth 
of Chriſtiavity ? What a full demon ration, that 
his fancy could not feign beyond what lis virtue 
could reach? For when he would ſtrike us moſt 
ſtrongly with the grandeur ot Xoman magnauimity, 
his dying hero is ennobled with this ſublime ſenti- 
ment, 

While yet I live, let me not live in vain. CaTo. 

But how much more ſublime is that ſentiment 
when realized in life; when diſpelling the languors, 
and appealing the pains of a laſt hour; and brigh- 
tening with illuſtrious action the dark avenue, and 
all- awful confines of an eternity? When his foul 


ſcarce animated his body, ſtrong faith, and ardent 


charity, animated his ſoul into divine ambition of 
ſaving more than his own. It is for our honour and 
our advantage to hold him high in our eſleem; for 
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the better men are, the more they will admire 
him; and the more they admire him, the better 
will they be. 

By undrawing the long-cloſed curtain of his 
death bed, have 1 not ſhowed you a ſtranger in him 
whom you knew fo well? Is not this of your fa- 
vourite author, 

Nita major imago? VIRG. 
His compoſitions are but a noble preface; the 
grand vork is his death: that is a work which is 
read in heaven: how has it joined the final appro- 
tation of angels to the previous applauſe of men? 
how oloriouſly has he opened a ſplendid path, thro' 
fame immortal, into eternal peace? How has be 
given religion to triumph a midſt the ruins of his na- 
ture ? and, ſtronger than death, riſen higher in 
virtue, when breathing his laſt, 

If all our men of genius had / brezthed their 
laſt ; i all our men of genius, like him, had been 
men of genius for eternals ; then had we never been 
pained by the report of a latter-end oh! how 
unlike to this? But a little to balancc our pain, 
tet us conſider, that ſuch reports as make us at 
once adore and tremble, are of uſe, when too many 
there are who muſt tremble before they will adore; 
and who convince us, to our ſhame, that the ſureſt 
refuge of our endanpered virtue is in the fears and 
terrors of the diſingenuous human heart. 

« But reports, you ſay. may be falſe; and yon 
ic farther aſk me, If all reports were true, how 
c came an anecdote of ſo much honour to human 
e nature, as mine, to ly fo long unknown? What 
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cc mauſpicious planet interpoſed to lay its luſtre 
« under ſo laſting and ſo ſurpriſing an eclipſe?” 
The fact is indiſputably true; nor are you to rely 
on me for the truth of it: my report is but a ſecond 
edition: it was publiſhed before, though obſcurely, 
and with a cloud before it. As clouds before the 
ſun are often beautiful; ſo this of which I peak. 
How finely pathetic are thoſe two lines, which this 
ſo ſolemn and affecting ſcene inſpired ? 
He taught us how te live ; and, oh ! too high 
A price for knowlege, taught us howto die. Tick EL. 
With truth wrapped in darkneſs, fo ſung our 
oracle to the public, but explained himſelf to- me: 
be was preſeat at his patron's death, and that ac- 
count of it here given he gave to me before his 
eyes were dry: by what means Adaiſon taught 1. 
how to die, the poet left to be made known by 2 
late, and leſs able hand; but one more zealous for 
his patron's glory: zealous, and impotent, as the 
poor Aeg yptian, who gathered a few ſplinters of a 
broken boat, as a funeral pile for the great Pom- 
pey, ſtudious of doing honour to fo renowned a 
name: yet had not this poor plank (permit me, 
here, ſo to call this imperfect page) been thrown 


out, the chief article of his patron's glory would 


probably have been ſunk for ever, and late ages 
have received but a fragment of his fame: a frag- 
ment glorious indeed, for his genius how bright ! 
But to commend him for compoſition, though im- 
mortal, is detraction now; if there our encomium 
ends : let us Jook farther to that concluding ſcene, 


which ſpoke human nature not unrelated to the 
VOI. IV. E e 


| 
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divine. To that let us pay the long and large 
arrear of our greatly poſthumous applauſe. 

This you will think a long digreſſion; and 
juſtly ; if that may be called a digreſſion, which 
was my chief inducement for writing at all : 1 had 
long wiſhed to deliver up to the public this ſacred 
depoſit, which by providence was lodged in my 
hands; and I entered on the preſent undertaking 
partly as an introduction to that, which is more 
worthy to ſee the light; of which I gave an inti- 
mation in the beginning of my letter : for this is 
the monumental marble there mentioned, to which 
] promiſed to conduct you; this is the /epulchral 
Amp, the long hidden luſtre of our accompliſhed 
countryman, who now riſcs, as from his tomb, to 
receive the regard ſo greatly due to the dignity of 
his death; a death to be diſtinguiſhed by tears of 
joy; a death which angels bcheld with delight. 

And ſhall that, which would have ſhone con- 
ſpicuous amid the reſplendent lights of Chriſtianity's 
glorious morn, by theſe dark days be dropped into 
oblivion ? Dropped it is; and droppe by our ſa- 
cred, auguſt, and ample regiſter of renown, which 
has entered in its marble-memoirs the dim ſplendor 
of far inferior worth: though ſo laviſh of praiſe, 
and fo talkative of the dead, yet is it ſilent on a 
ſubject, which (if any) might have taught its un- 
lettered ſtones to ſpeak : if powers were not want - 
ing, a monument more durable than thoſeof marble, 
ſhould proudly riſe in this ambitious page, to the 
new, and far nobler Addiſon, than that which you, 
and the public, have fo long, and ſo much admired: 
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nor this nation only; for it is Europe's ,7ddi/9n, as 
well as ours; though Errcpe knows not half his 
title to ber eſteem; being as yet unconſcious that 
the dying Addiſon far outſhines her Addiſon im- 
mortal, Would we reſemble him ? Let us not limit 
our ambition to the leaſt illuſti ious part ot his cha- 
rater; heads, indeed, are crowned on earth; but 
hearts only are crowned in heaven: a truth, which 
in ſuch an ge of authors, ſhould not be forgotten. 
It is piouſly to be hoped, that this narrative may 
have ſome effect, ſince all liſten, when a death -· bed 
ſpeaks; and regard the perſon departing as an actor 
of a part, which the great maſter of the drama 
has appointed us to periorm to-morrow. This was 
a Roſcius on the ſtage of life; his exit how great! 
Ye lovers of virtue! plaudite: and let us, my friend! 
ever remember his end, as well as our own, that 
* we may never do amiſs.” I am, 


Dear Stk, 
Tour moſt obliged, 


humble ſervant, 
. 
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LYRIC POETRY. 


OW imperſect ſoever my own * compoſition 


may be, yet am I willing to ſpeak a word or 
two of the nature of Lyri: Poetry; to ſhew that ! 
have, at leaſt, ſome idca of perfection in that kind of 
poem in which I am engaged; and that I do not 
thipk myſelf pcer enough entirely to rely on inſpi- 
ation for my ſuccels in it. 

To our having, or not having, this idea of per- 
fefirn in the poem we undertake, is chicfl, owing the 
merit or demerit of our performances, as alſo the 
medeſty or vanity of our opinions concerning them. 
and in ſpeaking of it, I ſhall ſhew how it unavoid- 
ably comes to paſs, that bad poets, that is, poets in 
general. are eſteemed, and really are the moſt vain, 
the moit irritable, and moſt ridiculous ſet of men 
upon car th. But poetry in its own nature is certainly 

e hos gaatfitum munnus in uſus, VIRO. 

He that has an idea of, per ſoction in the work he 
undertakes may fail in it; he that has not, e 
and vet he will be vain. } or every little degree of 
beauty, how ſhort or improper ſoever, will be looked 
on fondly by him; becauſe it is all pure gains, and 
more than he promiſed to himſelf; aud becai le be 
| as no teſt or ſlandard in his judgment, with — 1 
zo chaſtiſe his opiaion of it, | 


ln former editions th.s Lay was placed before the 
lyric ricccs 
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Now this idea f perſectiun is in poetry more 
refined, than in other kinds of writing ; and be- 
cauſe more refined, therefore more difficult; and 
becauſe more difficult, therefore more rarely at- 
tained ; and the non-attainment of it is (as I have 
ſaid) the ſource of our vanity, Hence the poetic 
clan are more eb116xi045 to vanity than others. And 
from vanity conſequentially flows that great ſenſi - 
lity of diſreſpect, that quick reſeutmeut, chat tin- 
der of the mind that kiudles at every ſpark, and 
juſtly marks them out for the genus irritubile a- 
mong mankind; and from this combuſtible tem- 
per, this ſerivus anger for no very ſerious things, 
things looked on by molt as foreign to the important 
points of life, as conſequentially flows that iuber i- 
tance of ridicule, which devolves on them, from 
generation to generation. As ſoon as they become 
authors, they become like Ben Jobuſon's angry 
boy, and learn the art of quarrel. 

Corcordes animate, dum noe premuntur ; 
Heu quantum inter ſe bc!lum, fi lumina vitae 
Attigerint, quantas acies, flragemgue cieburt # 
Qui juvenes ! quantas oſlentaut, aſpice, vires. 
Ne, pueri! ne tauta animis aſſusſcite bella. 

7 ugue prior, tu parce, genus gui ducis Olympo, * 
Syaereo flagraus clypeo, & coeleſiibres armis, 
Prejice tela manu, Janguis meus / | 
Nec te ullæe facies, uon terruit ipſe Typhoeus 
Arduus, arma tenens ; non te Meſſapus et U rens, 
Contemptorgue deim Mezentius. VIxG. 
But to return. He that has this idea of perfec - 

tion in the work he undertakes, howerer ſucceſof.l 
Ee 3 | 
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he is, will yet be zzodeſt ; becauſe to riſe up to 
that idea which he propoſed for his mocel, is al- 
moſt, if not abſolutely, impoſſible. 

Theſe two obſervations account for what may 
ſeem as ſtrange, as it is infallibly true ; 1 mean, 
they ſhew us why good writers have the loweſt, 
and bad writers the higheſt opinion of their own 
performances. They who have only a partial idea 
of this perſeclion, as their portion of ignorance or 
knowledge of it is greater or leſs, have proportiou- 
able degrees of modeſty or conceit. 

Nor, (tho' natural good underſtanding makes a to- 
Icrably juſt judgment in thiags of this nature) will 
the reader judge the worſe, for forming to himſelf 
a notion of what he ought to expect from the 
picce he has in hand, before he begins his peruſal 
of it. 

The ede, as it is the eldeſt kind of poetry, fo it 
is more {pirituous,and more remote from proſe, than 
any other, in ſenſe, ſound. expreſſion, and conduct. 
Its rhoughts ſhould be uncommon, ſublime, and mo- 
ral; its numbers full, eaſy, and molt harmonibus; 
its expreſſion, pure, ſtrong, and delicate, yet unaf- 
fected ; and of a curious felicitz beyond other 
poems: its conduct ſhould be rapturous, ſomewhat 
abrupt and immeti-odical to a vulgar ee. That 
apparent order and connexion, which gives form 
and lite to ſome compoſitious, takes away the very 
ſoul of this Fire, elevation, and {le& thought, 
are indiſpenſable; an humble, tame, and vulgar ode 
is the moſt pititul error a pen can con. mit. 

Muſa de dit fiditus dives, puereſque d:vrum. 

And as its /ubjeds are lublime, its writer's ge- 
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niu - ſhould be ſo too; otherwiſe it becomes the 
meaneſt thing in writing, viz. an involuntary bur- 
leſquz. 

Ir is the genuine character and true merit of the 
ode, a little to ſtartle ſome apprehenſions. Men 
of cold complexions are very apt to miſtake a want 
of vigor in their imaginations, for a delicacy of 
taſte in their judgments ; and, like pe: ſons of ten- 
der light, they look on bright objects, in their na- 
tural luſtre, as too glaring ; what is molt delight- 
ful to a (ſtronger eye, is painful to them. Thus 
Tudar, who bas as much logic at the bottom as 
Ariſ:otle or Fuclid, to loine critics has appeared as 
mad; and muſt ay pear ſo to all, who enjoy no 
portion of his own divine ſpirit. Dwarf under- 
ſtandings, meaſuring others by their own ſtandard, 
are apt to think they ſee a monſter when they ſee a 
man 

And, indeed, it ſeems to be the amends which na- 
ture makes to thoſe whom ſhe has not bleſſed with 
an elevation of mind, to indulge them in the com- 
fortable miſtake, that all is wrong which falls not 
within the narrow limits of their own comprehen- 
fions and reliſh. 

Judgment, indeed, that maſculine power of the 
mind, in de, as in all compoſitions, ſhould bear the 
ſupreme ſway ; and a beautiful imagination, as its 
miſtieſs, ſhould be ſubdued to its dominion. Hence, 
and hence only can proceed the faireſt offspring of 
the human mind. 

But then in de, there is this difference from o- 
ther Kinds of poetry; that, there, the is gu] tien, 
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like a very beautiful miſtreſs, is indulged in the ap- 
pearance of domineering ; thouph the judgment, 
like an artful lover, in reality carries its point ; and 
the leſs it is ſuſpected of it, it ſhews the more ma- 
ſterly conduct, and deferves the * commen- 
dation. 

It holds true in this province of writing, as in 
war, The more danger, the more honour.” It 
muſt be very enterpriſing, it muſt (in Shakeſpear's 
ſty le) have hair-breadth ſcapes; and often tread 
the very brink of error: nor can it ever deſerve 
the applauſe of the rea judge, unleſs it renders it- 
ſelf obnoxious to the iniſapprehenſions of the con- 
trary. 

Such is Caſimire's ſtrain among the moderns, 
whoſe lively wit and bappy fire is an honour to 
them. And Buchanan might juſtly be much ad- 
mired, if any thing more tban the ſweetnels of his 
pumbers, and the purity of his diction, was his own : 
his original, from which I have taken my mot- 
to, throuph all the diſadvantages of a northern 
proſe-tranſlation, is ftill admirable; and Cowley 
ſays, as preferable in beauty to Buchanan, as Jn. 
dea is to Scotland. 

Pindar, Anacreon, Sappho, and Horace, are the 
great-maſters of Lyric poetry among heathen wri- 
ters. Pindar's muſe, like Sachariſſa, is a ſtately, 
imperious, and accoinpliſhed beauty; equ- ly dif. 
daining the uſe of art, and the fear of any rival; 
ſo intoxicating, that it was the kigheſt commenda- 
tion that could be given an antient, that he was 
not afraid to taſte of her charms: 


Pindarici fentes qui non expalluit hauſ'us. 
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A danger which Horace declares he durſt not run. 

Anacreon's muſe is like Amoret, moſt ſweet, na- 
tural, and delicate, all over flowers, graces and 
charms ; inſpiring complacency, not awe ; and ſhe 
ſeems to have good-nature enough to admit a rival, 
which ſhe cannot fad. 

Sappho's muſe, like lady „ is paſſionately 
tender and glowing, like oil (et on fire, ſhe is /of# 
and warm in exceſs. Sappho has left us a few frag- 
ments only ; time has ſwallowed the reſt ; but that 
little which remains, like the remaining jewel of 
Cleopatra, aſter the other was diſſolved at her ban- 
duet, may be cſteemed (as was that jewel) a ſuffi- 
cient ornament for the goddeſs of beauty herſelf. 

Horace's muſe, (like one I ſhall not preſume to 
name), is correct, ſolid and moral]; ſhe joins all the 
ſweetneſs and majeſty, all the ſenſe and the fire of. 
the former, in the juſteſt proportions and degrees; 
ſuperadding a felicity of dreſs entirely her own. 
She moreover is diſtinguiſhable by this particulari- 
ty, that ſhe abounds in hidden. graces, and ſecret 
charms, which none but the diſcerning can diſcover ; 
nor are any capable of doing full juſtice in their opi- 
nion to her excellencies, without giving the world, 
at the ſame time, an inconteſtable proof of — - 
ment in their own underſtandidgs. 

But, after all, to the honour of our own country, 
I mutt add, that I think Mr Dryden's ode on St Ce- 
cilia's day, inferior to no compolition of this kiad. 
Its chief beauty conſiſts in adapting the numbers 
moſt happily to the variety of the occaſion ; tholg 
by which he has cliaſen to expreſs majeſty, uiz. 
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Aſſumes the god, 
Aﬀetts to nod, 

And' ſtems to ſhake the ſpheres ; 
are choſen in the following ode, becauſe the ſubjecł 
of it is preat. . 

For the more harmony, likeways, I choſe the 
frequent return of rhime ; which laid me under 
great dificultics. But difficulties overcome, gie 
grace and pleaſure. Nor can I account for the 
pleaſure of rhime in general, (of which the moderns 
are too fond), but from this truth. | 
But then the writer muſt take care that the dif- 
ficulty is overcome. That is, he muſt make rhime 
conſiſtent with as perfect ent cnd expreſſion as 
could be expected, if he was free from that ſhackle. 

Otherwiſe, it gives neither grace to the work, nor 
pleaſure to the. reader, ner, conſequently, reputa- 
tion to the poet. 

To ſum the whole. Ode ſhould be prenkiar,; but 
not ſiraized; moral, but not flat; natural, but not 
obvious ; delicate, but not affetied; noble, but not 
ambitions ; full, hut not obſcure ; fiery, but not 
mad; . thick, but not /oad:d in its numbers, which 
ſnould be moſt -hnrmmonious, without the leaſt ſacri- 
fice qg reſſun or of ſenſe. Above all, in this, 
as in every work of genius, ſomewhat of an original 
ſpirit ſhould be, at leaſt, attempted ; otherwiſe the 
poet, whoſe character diſclaims mediocrity, makes a 
icondary praiſe his ultimate amEition ; which has 
ſomethipg, of a contradiction in it. Originals only 
have true life; and diſſer as much from the beſt ini · 
tations, as men from the moſt auimated pictures of 
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them. Nor is what I ſay at all inconſiſtent with 
a. due deference for the great ſtandards of anti- 
quity.; nay, that very deference is an argument for 
it, for doubtleſs their example is on my fide in this 
matter. And we ſhould rather imitate their ex- 
ample in the general motives and fundamental me- 
thods of their working, than in their works them- 
ſelves. This is a diſtinction I think not hitherto 
made, and a diſtinction of conſequence. For the 
frſt may make us their equals ; the ſecond muſt 
pronounce us their inferiors, even in our utinoſt ſuc- 
cels, But the firſt of theſe prizes is not fo readily 
taken by the moderns, as valuables too maſſy for 
eaſy carriage are not ſo liable to the thief. 
The antients had a particular regard to the 
choice of their ſulject:; which were generally na- 
tional and great. My ſubject is in its own nature 
noble, moſt proper for an Engliſhman ; never more 
proper than on this occaſion; and (what is ſtrange) 
bitherto unſung. 
If I ſtand not abſolutely condemned by my own 
rules; if I have hit the ſpirit of ode in general; if I 
cannot think with Mr Cowley, that muſic alone, 
ſometimes, makes an excellent ode, 
Verſus inopes rerum, nugaeque canorat; | 
If there is any thought, enthuſiaſm, and picture, 
which are as the body, ſoul, and robe of poetry; in 
a word, if in any degree, I have provided rather 
food for men, than air for wits; I hope ſmaller 
faults will meet indulgence, for the ſake of the de- 
ſigu, which is the glory of my country and my king. 
And indeed, this may be ſaid, in general, that 
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great ſubjects are above being nice ; that dignity 
and fpirit ever ſuffer from ſcrupulous exatneſs ; and 
that the miauter cares effeminate a compoſition. 
Great maſters of poetry, painting, and ſtatuary, in 
their nobler works, have even aſſected the contrary, 
Andquſtly ; for a truly maſculine air partakes more 
. than of the neat, both in writings 
and in life. 
 Grandis oratio haberet -majeſlatis ſuac pondus. 
PETROMN. 
4 poem, like a criminal, under too ſevere cor- 
recen, may loſe all its ſpirit, and expire. We 
Know it was fabey9muys, that was ſuch an artiſt at 
1 hair, or a nail; tad we know the cauſe was, 
Quia poney totum 
Neſcins.——— Hos? 
To cloſe, if a piece of this nature wavts an apo- 
fogy, I muſt own, that thoſe who have ſtrength of 
mind ſufficient profitably to devote the hole of 
tha time to the ſeverer ſtudies, I deſpair of imi- 
tating, I can only envy and admire. The mind is 
relieved and ſtrengthened by variety z and he that 
ſometimes is ſporting with his pen, is only taking 
the maſt effectual means of giving a general im- 
portapce to it. This truth js clear from the know. 
ledpe of h nature and of hiſſory ; from which 
I could cite very celebrated inſtances, did I not 
fear, that by citing them I ſhould condemn myſelf, 
bo am ſo little qualified to follow their example 


